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IN THREE PARTS. 


P A R T III. C A N T O H. 

THE ARGUMENT 

The Samts engage in fierce contefts 
About their carnal interefts, 

To lhare their facrilegious preys 
According to their rates of Grace 
Their various frenzies to reform. 

When Cromwell left them in a ftorm , 

1 ill, in th’ effige of Rumps, the rabble 
Burn all their Grandees of the Cabal* 

T he learned write, an infedl breeze 
Is but a mongrel prince of bees. 

That falls before a ftorm on cows. 

And ftings the founders of his houfe. 

From 

This Canto is entirely independent of the adventures of Hu* 
dibras and Ralpho neither of our heroes make their appearance 
<)ther charadters arc introduced, and a new vein of fatire is ex- 
hibited The Poet fteps out of his road, and ikips from the 
time wherein thefe adventures happened to Cromwell s death, ard 
B a trom 
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Irom whofe corrupted flefh that breed j 

Of vermin did at iirll proceed. 

So, ere the ftorm of war broke out. 

Religion fpawn^d a various rout 
Of petulant capricious feels. 

The maggots of corrupted texts, lO 

That firft run all religion down. 

And after every fwarm its own 
For as the Perfian Magi once 
Upon their mothers got their fons. 

That were incapable t* enjoy 15 

That empire any other way. 

So Prelbyter begot the other 

Upon the Good Old Caufe, his mother, 

from thence to the diflbiution of the Rump Parhameftt. This 
conduct IS allowable in a fatirijft, whofe privilege it is to ramble 
wherever he pleafes, and to ftigmatjze vice, faction, and rebellion, 
where and whenever he meets with them He js not tied down 
to the obfervance of unity ot aftion, time, or place, though he 
has hitherto had a regard to fuch decoiums but now, and heie 
only, he cla ms the puvilege of a fatinft, and deviate* Ircm. 
order, time, and uniformity, and deferts his principil aftors he 
purpofely fends them out of the way, that we may attend to a 
lively reprefentntion of the pniKiples and politics of Preibyterian®^ 
Independents, and Republicans, upon the dawning of the Refto- 
ration He fets before us a full view of the treachery and under- 
minings of each fadtion , and fure it is with pleafuie we fee the 
fears and commotion, they were in upon the happy declenlion of 
their tyrannical power and government All thefe occur encea 
are fully and faithfully related in this Canto, and the federal fadls 
Ate warranted by hiiiory. 


Then 
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Then bore them, like the deviFs dam, 
Whofe fon and hulband are the fame , 

And yet no natural tie of blood. 

Nor intereft for the common goody 
Could, when their profits interfer’dy 
Get quarter for each other’s beard 
For when they thriv’d they never fadgkly 
But only by the ears engag’d , 

Like dogs that fnarl about a bone. 

And play together when they 've none, 

As by their truell charaders. 

Their conftant a<Slions, plainly’ appears.. 
Rebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plundei, to grow flack , 

The Caufe and Covenant to leffen. 

And Providence to be out of feafon ‘ 

For now there was no more to purchafe 
O’ th’ King’s revenue, and the Church’s^ 
But all divided, faar’d, and gone. 

That us’d to urge the Brethren on , 

Which forc’d the llubborn’ft for the Caufey 
To crofs the cudgels to the laws, 

1 hat what by breaking them they ’ad gain’d^ 
By their Support might be maintain’d ^ 

Like thieves, that in a hemp-plot lie, 

Secui’d againft the Hue-and-cry , 

For Prefbjter and Independent 
Were now turn’d Plaintiff and Defendant y 
Laid out their apofiolic fun<fl ons 
On carnal Orders and Injunctions; 

Bj 
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And all their precious Gifts and Giaces 
On Outlawries and Sme facias , 

At Michaers term had many trial, 

Worfe than the Dragon and St Michael, 
Where thoufands fell, in ftape of fees. 

Into the bottomlefs abyfs 

For when, like brethren, and like friends. 

They came to lhare their dividends. 

And every partner to poffefs 

His church and ftate joint purchafes. 

In which the ableft Saint, and beft. 

Was nam’d in truft by all the reft 
To pay their money, and, inftead 
Of every Brother, pafs the deed. 

He ftraight converted all his gifts 
To pious frauds and holy Ihifts, 

And fettled all the other fliarcs 
Upon his outward man and ’s heirs , 

Held all they claim’d as forfeit lands 
Deliver’d up into his hands. 

And pafs’d upon his confcience 
By pre-entail of Providence , 

Impeach’d the reft for Reprobates, 

That had no titles to eftates. 

But by their fpiritual attaints 
Degraded from the right of Saints, 

This being reveal’d, they now begun 
With law and oqnfcien,ce to fall on. 

And laid about as hot and bram-iick 
As th’ Utter barrifter pf Swanfwick , 

Vcr 78.] W Prynne, a voluminous writer. 
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Engag’d with inone} bags, as bold 

As men with fand-bags did of old, 8 o 

That brought the lawyers in more fees* 

I'han all unfandify’d Tmftees , 

Till he who had no more to (how 
I* th’ cafe, receiv’d the overthrow , 

Or, both fides having had the Worft,. Sy 

They parted as they met at firft 
Poor Prelbyter was now reduc’d,. 

Secluded, and cafhier’d, and chous’d • 

Turn’d out, and excommunicate 

From all aifairs of Church and State,. go 

Reform’d to a reformado Saint, 

And glad to turn itinerant. 

To ftroll and teach from town to town. 

And thofe he had taught up teach down^ 

And make thofe ufes fen^e again 9 ^ 

Againft the New-enhghten’d inen> 

As fit as when at firft they were 
Reveal’d againft the Cavalier, 

Damn Anabaptift and Fanatic 

As pat as Popilh and Prelatic , jPOd 

And with as little variation. 

To fen^'e for any fe<ft 1 ’ th* nation- 
The Good old Caufe, which fome believe 
To be the devil that tempted Eve 
With knowledge, and does ftill invite 
The world to mifchief with New XnghtjU 
Had ftore of money in her purfe,. 

"VVliea he took hex for better or worfcz 
B4 
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now was grown deform’d and poor, 

Aod fit to be turn’d out of door 1 1 o 

The Independents (whofe firft ftation 
Was in the rear of Reformation, 

A mongrel kind of Church-dragoons, 

That ferv’d for horfe and foot at once. 

And in the faddle of one fteed i x 5 

The Saracen and Chnfiian rid , 

Were free of every fpiritual order. 

To preach, and fight, and pray, and murder) 

No 


Vcr* 118 ] The officers and foldiers among the Independents 
got into pulpits, and preached and prayed as well as fought 
Oliver Cromwell was fam’d for a preacher, and ha« a fermon * in 
print, intituled, Cromwell s Learned)^ Devouty and Corfiientiom 
Exercife, held at Sir Peter V^empk s in Lincoln’s Inn-felds, upon 
Kom xiJi I in which are the following flowers of rhetoric 
** Dearly beloved brethren and fifters, it is true, this text is a 
** malignant one 5 the wicked and ungodly have abufed it very 
much , but, thanks be to God, it was to their own rum 
** But now that I fpoke of kings, the ijueftion is, "Whether, 
by the higher powers, are meant kings or commoners ^ Truly, 
** bdoved, It IS a very great queftion among thofe that are 
** learned for may not every one that can read obferve, that 
** Paul fpcaks m the plural number, higher powers f Now, had 
** he meant fubjediion to a king, he would have faid, ** Let 
« every foul be fubjedJ: to the higher poweiy* if he had meant 
** one man, but by this you fee he meant moie than one he 
bids ua be fubjcdi to the higher powers,^’’ that is, the- 
Council of State, the Houfe of Commons, and the Army ” 


lb p 3. 


Whtu 


*' lius, however} is now well IpnowB to be an mpofture. N 
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No fooner got the ftart, to lurch 

Both difciphnes of War and Church* j 20 

And Providence enough to run 

The chief commanders of them down,. 

But carry’d on the war agaanlt 
The common enemy 0’ th* Saints* 

Ajnd in a while prevailed fo far* 12; 

To win of them the game of war* 

And be at liberty once more 
T' attack tbemfelves a& they ^ad before 

When in the Bumhh Petiticn there was inferted an artic'f 
againft public preachers being members of Parliament, Gi ver 
Cromwell excepted agamit it exprefsiy , “ Becaufe he (he fold) was 
one, and diveis officeis of the army, by whom much good had 
been done— and therefore defired they woald explain their 
31 tide * {Heath s ChromeUf p 408 ). 

lb] Sir Roger h Effciange otferves {PefieBionupon <t 

Fadk of the H ^Jhand, Wife, and Ghofliy Father, part I tab 3 57 ) 
upon the pretended fainta of tbofe times, ‘‘ That they did not 
‘‘ fet one flep, in the whole tra«£t of this iniquity, without feek- 
ing the Loid firffc, and going up to enquire of tne Lord, ac- 
** cording to the cant of thole days , which was no other than 
^ to make God the author of fin, and to irrpuve the blackeft 
pradices of hell to she infpiration of the Holy Ghofi * 

It was with this pretext of fecking the Lord in prayer, that 
Cromwell, Irecon, Harrifon, and others of the Regicides, cajoled 
Geneial Fan fix, who was determined to refeue the King from, 
execution, giving orders to have it fpeedily done and, when 
they hid notice that it was o\er, they perfuaded the General that 
this was a full return of prayer, and, God having fo manifefied 
his plcifure, they ought to* acquiefce in it {Pirsmehief s Life 
*f King Charles I ) 


For 
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or now there was no foe in arms 
T' unite their fadlions with alarmsjt i jo 

But all reduc'd and overcome. 

Except their worft^ themfelves, at home> 

Who 'ad compafs'd all they pray'd and fwore. 

And fought, and preach'd, and plunder'd for. 
Subdued the Nation, Church, and State, 13 j 

And all things but their laws and hate , 

But when they came to treat and tranfa(ft. 

And lhare the fpoil of all they 'ad ranfackt. 

To botch up what they 'ad torn and rent. 

Religion and the Government, 140 

They met no fooner but prepar'd 
To pull down all the war had fpar'd , 

Agreed in nothing, but t* abolifh. 

Subvert, extirpate, and demolifh * 

For knaves and fools being near of kin, i4j;^ 

As Dutch boors are t' a footerfcin. 

Both parties join'd to do their beft; 

To damn the public intereft. 

And herded only in confults. 

To put by one another's bolts , r 50 

T' out cant the Babylonian labourers. 

At all their dialeds of jabberers. 

And tug at both ends of the faw. 

To tear down government and law* 

For as two cheats, that play one game, 1 35 

Are both defeated of their aini>. 

So thofe who play a game of Hate, 

And only cavil in debate. 


Although 
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Although there’s nothing loft nor won. 

The public bufinefs is undone , i6p 

Which ftill the longer ’tis in doing. 

Becomes the furer way to ruin« 

This when the Royalifts perceivM* 

(Who to their faith as firmly cleav’d 

And own'’d the right they had paid down 165 

So dearly for, the Church and Crown) 

They’ united conftanter, and fided 
The more, the more their foes divided , 

For though out-number’d, overthrown. 

And by the fate of war run down, xjq 

Their duty never was defeated. 

Nor from their oaths and faith retreated ; 

For loyalty is ftill the fame. 

Whether it win or lofe the game;; 

True as the dial to the fun, 

Although It be not ftiin’d upon^ 

But when thefe Brethren in evil. 

Their adverfanes, and the devil. 

Began once more to fhew them play. 

And hopes, at leaft, to have a day, 1 80 

1 hey rally’d in parades of woods. 

And unfrequented folitudes 5 

Ver 163] What a lafting monument of fame has our Poet 
rajfed to the Royalifts ^ What merited praifes does he beftow on 
their unftiaken faith and loyalty * How happily does he applaud 
their conftancy and fufferings ^ If any thing can be a compenfa- 
tion to thofe of that party, who met with unworthy difrcgard and 
negledl: after the Reftoration, it muft be this never dying eulogy. 
Butler, alas ^ was one of that unfortunate number. 


Conven'd 
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Conven’d at midnight in outhoufes, 

T* appoint new riftng rendezvoufes. 

And, with a pertinacy unmatch’d, 1 85 

For new recruits of danger watch’d- 
No fooner was one blow diverted. 

But up another party ftarted ^ 

And, as if Nature, too, in haftc 
To furnifh out fupplies as fall, 190 

Before her time had turn’d deftruflion 
T’ a new and numerous produdlion , 

No fooner thofe were o/ercome. 

But up rofe others m their room. 

That, like the Chriftian faith, increafl 
The more, the more they were fupprefl: , 

Whom neither chains, nor tranlportation,. 
Frofcription, fale, or confifcation. 

Nor all the defperate events 

Of former try’d experiments, 20a 

Nor wounds, could terrify, nor mangling. 

To leave olF loyalty and dangling. 

Nor 

Ver aoi, aoa ] The brave fpirit of lovalty was not to be 
fuppreffed by the moft barbarous and inhuman ufage I here are 
feveril remaikable mftances uoon record, as that of the gallant 
Marquis of Montrofe, the loyal Mr Gerrard, and Mr Vov\el, 
xn 1654, of Mr Penruddock, Grove, and others, wlio fufleied 
tor then Loyalty at Exetei, 1654-5, of Captain Reynolds, who 
had been ot the King’s party, and, when he wis going to be 
turned oft the ladder, qiied, God blefs King CharlCw , U 
Roy , of Dalgelly, one of Montrofe s party, who being fcntenced 
to beheaded, and being brought to the fcaflold, ran and kiff d 

It, 
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Nor Death (with all his bones) affright 
From venturing to maintain the right. 

From ftaking life and fortune down 205^ 

’Gainll all together, for the Crown, 

But kept the title of their caufe 
From forfeiture, like claims in laws , 

And prov’d no profperous ufurpation 

Can ever fettle on the nation, 210 

Until, in fpite of force and treafon. 

They put their loyalty m poileflion , 

And, by their conllancy and faith, 

Deftroy’d the mighty men of GatL 

Tofs'd in a furious hurricane, 215 

Did Oliver give up his reign.. 

And 

It , and, without fpeech or ceiemony, laid down his head 
wpon che block, and was beheaded , of the brave Sir Robert 
Spotifwood , of Mr Courtney, and Mr Portman, who were com- 
mitted to the Tower the beginning of February 1657, for difper- 
ling among the foidiers what were then called fcditious books and 
pamphlets 

Nor ought the loyalty of the fix •counties of Noith Wales to be 
paffed ovenn filence, who never addrefled or petitioned during the 
tJTurpation , nor the common Soldier mentioned m the Oxford 
Biurnalf firff Week, p 6 See more in the fiory of the Imper* 
ttmnt Sheriff, L’Eftrange's part II fab Mr, Butler, 

or Mr Prynne, fpeakmg of the gallant behaviour of the Loyalifts, 
fays, ** Other nations would have canonized for martyrs, and 
“ eredted ftatues after their death, to the memory of fome of our 
** compatriots, whom ye have barbarotilly defaced and mangled, 
yet alive, for no other motive than their undaunted zeal, ’ 

Ver 215, At Oliver s death w^s a moll furious tempefi, 

fuch 
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And was believ’d, as well by Saints 
As mortal men and mifcreants. 

To founder in the Stygian ferry, 

Until he was retriev’d by Sterr) , 22© 

Who, 

fuch as had not been known m the memory of man, or hardly 
ever recorded to have been in this nation It is obfetved, in a 
ttadt intituled, No Fool to the old Foolf L'*Ejftiange s j^pologyi p 
93 That Oliver, after a long courfe of treafon, murder, 
facriltge, perjury, rapine, iiniihed hiS accurfed life m 
agony and fary, and without any mark of true repentance ’ 
Though moft of our hiftonans mention the hurricane at his death, 
yet few take notice of the ftorm in the northern counties, that 
day theHoufe of Peers ordered the digging up his caicafe, with 
other regicides The author of the Ptfr/ty bet^ween the Ghofi of 
the late BrouBor tend the ICtn^of Sweden in Helly 1660, p 19 
merrily obferves, ‘‘ That he was even fo turbulent and feditious 
there, that he was chain’i, by way of punilhment, m the 
general piflxng-pJace, next the court-door, with a ftiidt chaige 
** that nobody that made water thereabouts ihould pifs any where 
<< but againft his body ” 

Ver aao ] The news of Oliver’s death being brought to thofe 
who were met to pray for him, Mr Peter Sterry ftood up, and 
delired them not to be troubled , For (faid he) this is good 
news, becaufe if he was of ufe to the people of God when he 
** was aroongfl: us, he will be much more fo now, being afcended 
into heaven, at the right hand of Jefus Chnft, there to m- 
terced© for us, and to be mindful of us upon all occafions % 
Ur South makes mention of an Independent divine, ( Sermons^ 
Vol I fermon nu p joa* ) who, when Oliver was fiek, of which 
ficknefs he died, declared, That God revealed to him that he 
ihould recover, and live thirty years longer , for that God had 
raifU him up for a work which could not be done la a lefs time 

<< but 
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Who, in a falfe erroneous dreajn, 

Miftook the New Jerufalem 

Profanely for th* apocryphal 

Falfe Heaven at the end o* th* Ha 

Whither it was decreed by Fate azy 

His precious reliqnes to tranflate ♦ 

So Ronuilus was feen before 
By* as orthodox a fenator. 

From whofe divine illumination 
He ftole the Pagan revelation, 

Next him his fon and heir apparent 
Succeeded, though a lame vicegerent. 

Who 

but Oliver s death being publiihcd two days after, 'the fan^ 
diTrine publicly, in his prayers, expoffculated with God the 
defeat of his prophecy m thefe words, Thou haft bed unto 
us , yea, thou haft lied unto us 

So familiar wcie thofe wretches with God Almighty, that Ut 
Echard obferves of one of them, That he pretended to have 
** got fuch ai mtcreft m Chrift, and fuch an ex ad knowledge o£ 
affairs above, that he could tell the people that he had juft 
before received an cxprefsfrom Jefus upon fuch a bufinefs, and 
** that the ink was fcarcc dry upon the paper 

Ver 224 ] After the Reftoiation Oliver’s body was dug up,, 
and his head fet up at the farther end of Weftmuiftcr-hall , 
near which place there is an houfe of entertammcjnt, which xs 
commonly known by the name of Heanjin 

Ver, aji, 23^1] Olivers eldeft fosi, Riehard, was by him, 
before his death, declared his fucceifor , and, by order of the 
Privy Council, proclaimed Lord Protestor, and received the com 
jpliments of congratulation and condolence, at the fame time, 
from the LordMayor and Court of Aldermen-, and addrefies were 
0 prcfented 
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Who firft laid by the Parliament, 

The only crutch on which he leant. 

And then funk underneath the State, 235 

That rode him above horfeman''s weight* 


prefented to him from ali parts of the nation, piomi/ing to ftand 
hy him with their lives and fortunes He Aimmoned a parlia- 
ment to meet at Weftmmfter, which recognized him Lord Pro- 
tedor , yet, notwithllanding, Fleetwood, DcJRjorough, and their 
partizans, managed affairs fo, that he was obliged to refign 
What opinion the world had of him, we learn from Lord 
Clarendon’s account of his vifit tncog to the Prince of Conti at 
Pezenas, who received him civilly, as he did all ftrangers, and 
particularly the Englilh, and, after a few words (not knowing 
who he was) the Prince began to difcourfe of the aftairs of 
England, and alked many queftions concerning the king, and 
whether all men werekJfliEik^iai^ fubmitted obediently to him ^ 
which the other anfv?#ed according to the truth ** Well, 
faid the Prince, Oliver, though he was a tiaitor and a 
“ Viliam, was a brave fellow, had great parts, great courage, 
** and was worthy to command but for that Richard, that 
** coxcomb, coqum, poltroon, he was furely the bafeft fellow 
“ alive What is become of that fool How i« it pollible he 
« could be luch a fot He anfwered, That he was betrayed 
« by thofe he moft trufted, and had been moft obliged to kis 
^ father ’ So being weaty of his vifit, he quickly took his 
Icdve, and next morning left the town, out of fear that the 
Piince might know that he was that very fool and coxcomb he 
had mentioned fo kindly , and two days after the Prince did come 
to know who he was that he had treated fo well Clarendon s 
Bifiory of tbeHehellion^y q\ 111 p 519 See a curious anecdote 
of Richard Cromwell m Pr. Maty s Memoirs of Loid Chef- 
terfieid. 


And 
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And now the Saints began their reign. 

For which they ’ad yearn’d fo long m vain. 

And felt fuch bowel hankerings. 

To fee an empire all of kings. 

Deliver’d from th’ Egyptian awe 
Of juftice, government, and law. 

And free t* ereiSl what fpiritual cantons 
Should be reveal’d, or gofpel Hans-towns, 

To edify upon -the ruins 
Of John of Leyden’s old outgoings. 

Who, for a weather cock hung up 
Upon their moj&er church’s top. 

Was made a type by Providence, 

Of all their revelations fince, 

Ver 2,%7 ] A fritter upon the Committee Safety, amongft 
whom was Sir Henry yane, who (a** Lord Clarendon obferVi^s) 
<< was a perfect enthufiaft, and without doubt did believe himfelf 
** infpired , which fo far corrupted his reafon and undcrftandmg, 
<< that he did At tlie fame time believe Tic was the perfon deputed 
to reign over the faints upon earth for a thoufand years 
Ver 241, 242 ] Dr James Young obferves, That two 
Jefuitical prognofticators, Lilly and Culpeper, were fo con- 
fident, anno 1652, of the total fubverfion of the law ani^ 
gofpel-mjniftry, that m their fcurolous pro^noftications they 
** predidlcd the downfall of both, and, m 1654, they foretold* 
that the law fliould be pulled down to the ground,— the Great 
Charter, and all our liberties, deftroyed, as not fuiting withj^ 
EngJilhmen in thefe blcfled times, that the crah-trec of Jthe 
** law fliould be gulled up by the roots, and grow nd more, ther^* 
^ being no reafon now we ihould be governed by them ” 


240 


Hi 


350 
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And now fulfijrd by his fiicceflbrs. 

Who equally miftook their meafures 
For, when they came to lhape the model# 

Not one could fit another’s noddle , 

But found their luight and Gifts more wide 
From fadging, than th* unlandify’d , 

While eveiy individual Brother 
Strove hand to fift againft another. 

And ftill the maddeft, and mofi: crackt. 

Were found the bufiefi: to tranfafl , 260 

For, though mofi: hands difpatch apace 
And make light work (the proverb fays; 

Yet many different intelleds 
Are found t’ have contrary effeifls , 

And mary?^|ieads t’ obftrud intrigues, 265 

As floweft infefts have moll legs. 

Some were for fetting up a king. 

But all the reft for no fuch thing, 

Unlefs king Jefus others tamper’d 

For Fleetwood, Delborough, and Lambert*' 270 

Some 

V«r *67, a6S ] Hany Martyn, m his fpeech, in the debate 
Whether a K.ing, nr ito King, faid, That if they muft have ar 
« Kmg, they had tatber have had the laft than any gentleman 
*< m England He found no fault in his perfon, but office 
Ver *69 ] Alluding to the Fifth Monaichy-men, who had 
formed a plq^to dethrone Cromwell, and fet up King Jefus 
Ver *69,^70 Others tamper"* d*^ForFLetioood, Dejborottgb, 

Md Lambert J Fleetwood was a lieutenant general he married 
Ireton's widow, Oliver Cromwells eldeft daughter , was made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland by Cromwell, Major-general of divers 

counties. 
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Some for the Rump , and forae, more crafty. 

For Agitators, and the Safety 
Some for the Gofpel, and maiTacres 
Of fpiritual Affidavit-makers, 

That fwore to any human regCnce 275 

Oaths of fupremacy and allegiance, 

counties, one of Oliver’s upper houfe his falary foppofed to be 
6600 / a year — Delborough, a yeoman of 60 or 70 / per annum , 
fome fay a plowman Bennet, fpeaking to Deibotough, fays, 
When your Lordfliip was a plowman, and yrore high flioon— 
Ha ' how the Lord raifeth fome men, and deprefleth others * 
—Deffaorough married Cromwell s After, caft away his fpade, and 
took up a fword, and was made a colonel , was inftrumental in 
tailing Cromwell to the Protedoilhip , upon which he was made 
one of his council, a General at fea, and Major general of divers 
counties of the weft , and was one of Oliver s uppei houfe. His 

annual income was 3236 / 13 s 4^ 

Jbid Lambett ] Lamhaidy m the iirft edition 1678 Alteied 
1684 He was ore of the Rump Generals, and a principal 

oppofer of General Monk m the Reftontzon of King Charles II 
^he writer of the Nairatirue of the late Pari ament fo calUiy 
i65'7, p 9 obferves, « That Major-general Lambert, asdneot 
« Olivers council, had looo/ prr which, with his other 

places, in all amounted to 651a/ 3 s 4^ 

"Ver %']% Agttatonl I1H647, the Ai my made choice 0/ a 
fet number of officers, which they called the General Counal of 
Officers , and the common foldiers made choice of three or four 
ot each -regiment, moftly corporals and ferjeant*', who were called 
by tne name of Agitators^ and were to be a Houfe of Commons 
to the council of officers thefe drew up a Declaration, that they 
would not be difbanded till their aireais were paid, andi a full 
pruvifion made for liberty of confcience^ 
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Yea, though the ableft fvveanng Saint, 

That vouch'd the bulls o' th' Covenant 
Others for pulling down th' high-places 
Of Synods and Provincial Clafles, 

That us'd to make fuch hoftile inroads 
Upon the Saints, like bloody Nimrods* 
Some for fulfilling Prophecies, 

And th' extirpation of th' Excife , 

And fame againft th' Egyptian bondage 
Of Holy-days, and paying Poundage ■* 

Some for the cutting down of Oroves, 

And redifying bakers* Loaves ^ 

And feme foj finding out expedients 
Againft the ftavery of Obedience . 

Some were for Go%eI-minifters^ 

And feme for Red-coat leculars. 

As men moft fit l' hold forth the Word, 

And wield the one and th' other fword 
Some were fox carrying on the Work 
Againft the Pope, and fome the Turk- 
Some for engaging to fupprefe 
The camifado of Surplices, 

That Gifts and Difpenfations hinder’d. 

And turned to th’ outward man the inw ard ; 
Morepxoper fox the cloudy night 
Of Popexy than Gofpel light . 

Others were for abohfhing 
That tool of matnmony, a Ring, 

With which th’ unfandhty’d bridegroom 
Is marry’d only to a thumb 
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fAs Wife as ringing of a pig. 

That us*d to break up ground^ and digj , 

The bride to nothing but her will. 

That nulls her after marriage ftiil jra 

So were for th' utter extirpation 
Of Linfe^ woolfey m the nation ^ 

And fome againft all idbliUng 
The Crofs in fhop-books, or Baptifing 
Others, to make all things recant 
The Chriftian or fumarne of Saint,. 

And force all churches, llreets, aaid-towns,. 

The holy title to renounce 
Some ’gainft a third eftate of fouls. 

And bringing down the price of Coals ^ 

Some for abolilbing black-pudding. 

And eating nothing with the blood in , 

To abrogate them roots and branches , 

While others were for eating Haunches. 

Of 

Vcr 3o8i usM to ] ^hat is tOf cdrtion That ufcs 

foy editions 1684, 1689, i'694, J7O0, 1704. Altered 1710, as 
it ftandsr here 

Ver 3i7» 318 ] The mayarof Colcheffer bamflisfd’bncof that 
town for a malignant and a cavaHer, in tEe year 1643, whofe. 
name wa&.Parfon3 , and gave this learned reafon for thit exeitn* 
plary piece of juftice, that it waa an ominous name* 

Vcr 3»3 3 This was the fpirit of tHe times^ There was a’ 
propofal to carry twenty Royaliftfe m front of Sit Thomas Fair- 
fax’s army, to ''expofc them to the fire of the enemy , and^one 
Gourdon moved, Thar the LadyCatpeJ, and her chiidten, and* 
** the Lady Norwich, might he fent to the General with the 
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Of warriors, and, now and then, ^25 

The Flefh of kings and mighty men 
And feme for breaking of their Bones 
With rods of iron, by fecret ones , 

fame diredions, faying, their hufbands would be careful of 
their fafety , and when divers oppofed fo barbarous a motion, 

“ and alleged that Lady Capel was great with child, near her 
time, Gourdon prefled it the more eagerly, as if he had taken 
** the General for a man-mid wife ” Nay, it was debated at a 
** council of war, to maflacre and put to the fword all the King’s 
« party the queftiofi put was carried in the negative but hy 
two votes ” Their endeavour was, how to dimiuilh the num 
** ber of their oppofltes, the Royalifls and Prelbyterians, by a 
maflacre , for which purpofe many dark-lanterns were pro. 
vided iaft winter, 1649 , which coming to the common rumour 
** of the Town, put them jn danger of the mfarn) and hatred 
that would overwhelm them , fo this was laid afide ” A bill 
was brought in, 1656, for decimating the Royalifls, but thrown 
out And this fpirit was but too much encouraged by their 
clergy Mr Caryl, in a ^hankjgiwing Sfrtron before the Com 
mons) April 23, 1644, p 46 fays, “ If Chnfl will fet up his 
kingdom upon the carcafes of the flam, it well becomes all 
elders to rejoice and give thanks Cut them down with the 
fword of juflice, root them out, and confumc them as widi 
fire, that no root may fpnng up again ” 

Of this fpiiit was Mr George Swathe, miniftcr of Denham 
Suflblk, who, m a prayer, July 13, 1641, or 1642, hastl^e 
following remarkable words , Lord, if no compofition will end 
*< the controverfy between the King and the Parliament, but the 
«« King and JUs party will have blood, let them drink of their 
** own cup , let their blood be fpilled like water , let their blood 
^e facriflocd to thee, O God, for the fins of our nation ” , 


9 
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For thrafhmg mountains, and with fpells 
For hallowing earners’ packs and bells , 

Things that the legend never heard of^ 

JBut made the Wicked fore afeard of. 

The quacks of government (who fate 
At th’ unregarded helm of Hate, 

And underftood this wild confufioa 
Of fatal madnefs and delulioii, 

Muft, fooner than a prodigy. 

Portend deftrmSlion to be nighj 
Confider’d timely h6w t’ withdraw, ’ 

And fave their wind-pipea fiom the law ,, 

For one rencounter at the bar 
Was worfe than all they ^ad Tcap*^d in 
And therefore met m confultation 
To cant and quack upon the nation ^ 

Not for the fickly patient’s fake. 

Nor what to give, but what to take , 

To feel the pdfesof their fees. 

More wife than fumbling arteries j 
Prolong the fnuff of life m pain. 

And from the grave recover — Gain, 

’Mong thefe there was a politician 
With more he^ds than a beail in vifion. 

And more intrigues in every one 
Than all the whores of Babyloh , 

So politic, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a fpjr. 
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Ver 3 SI ] TI«8.was Sir Anthony-Aftle, Cooper, „ho com. - 
plied with every change in thofe times.. 
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That, to trepan the one to think 
.T he other blind, both llroie to blink , 

And in his dark pragmatic way 
As ixjfy as a child at play. 

He ’ad feen three governments run down* 

And had a hand in every one * 

^ as for them, and againft them aB* 

But barbarous when they came to fall i 
For, by trepanning th’ old to rum. 

He made his intereft with the new one * 

Play’d true and faithful, though againft 
,His conference* and was ftill advanc’d ' 

For, by the witchcraft of rebellion 
Fransform’d t’ a feeble State-camelion, 

By giving aim from, fide to fide* 

He never fail’d to feve his tide* 

But got the Hart of every Hate, 

And, at a change, ne’er came too late j 
Could turn his word, and oath, and faith. 

As many ways as la a lath , 

By turning wriggle, like a ferew^* 
higheft truft, and out, for new 
For when he ’ad happily incurr’d, 

Inftead of hemp, to he preferr’d* 

And pafs’d upon a government. 

He play’d his trick, apd oat he went * 

But being out, and out of hopes 
To mount his ladder (moip} of ropes. 

Would ftrive to raife himfelf upon 
fhe ^blic mm, and his own , 
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So little did he anderftand 

The defperate feats he took in hand, 

For^ when he ’ad got himfelf a name 

For frauds and tricks^ he fpoiVd his game ; 390 

Had forc’d hr® neck into a noofe. 

To fhew his play at faft and loofe , 

And, when he chanc’d t* efcape, mtftook. 

For art and fubtlety, his luck. 

So right his judgment was cut St* 395 

And made a tally to his wit. 

And both together moft profound 
At deeds of darknefs under ground * 

As th” earth is eafieft undermin’d. 

By vermin impotent and blind*. 4Q0 

By all thefe arts, and many more 
He ’ad praftis’d long and much before* 

Our ftate-artificer forefaw 

"Which way the world began to draw t 

For, as old Unners have all points 405 

C’ th*" compafs in their bones and jQints , 

Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind* 

And, better than by Napier’s bones* 

Feel lu their own the age of moons , 410 

So guiky finners, in a ftate. 

Can by their crimes prognofticate* 

And m their confciences feel pain 
Some days before a (hower of rain t 
j He, therefore, wifely caft about 41 5 

All ways he^ould, t* infure his throat, * 


And 
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Ver 420 ] Sir A# Afhley Cooper was of the msller s mind 
who was concerned m the Cormih rebellion m the } ear 1558 he, 
apprehending that Sir William K.ing{ 5 onj Prvnoft-marfhal, and a 
rigorous man upon that occafion, would ori cr him to be hanged 
upon the nett tree before he went off, told his fervant that he 
expedted fome gentlemen would come a-fiiliing to the mill, and, 
if they inquired for the milleTr, he oideied him to fay that k 
was the miller* Sir William came according to expedtation, and 
inquiring for the millei, the poor harmlefs fervant faid he was 
the miller Upon which the Provoft ordwicd hi* fervant- to fcize 
him, and hmg him upon the next tree , which teiriiied thepoot 
fellow, and made him cry out, I am not the miller, but the 
miller s man The Provoft told him, “ That he would take him 
** at his word if (fays he) thou ait the miller, thou art a bufy 
knave and rebel and if thou art the miller s man, thou aft 
«« a falfe ly ng knave, and canft not do thy mafter more fervi^e 
than to hang for him j” and, without more ceremony, he was 
executed 

Ver 421 ] This charaftcr exad^ly foats John kilburn, and no 
other, cfpeciaily the 437, 43S, 439^ and lines foritwhi 

faid of him, when living, by Judge Jenkms, That if the warid 

ww 


And hither came, obferve and fmoke 
What courfes other rifkers took. 

And to the utmoft do his beft 
To fave hinafelf, and hang the reft. 

To match this Saint there was another* 
As bufy and perverfe a Brother, 

An haberdalher of fmall wares 
In politics and ftate affairs , 

More Jew than Rabbi Achithophel* 

And better gifted to rebel , 
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For when h' had taught his tribe to *fpoufe 
The Caufe, aloft upon one houfe. 

He fcorn’d to fet his own in order. 

But try’d another, and went further ; 43^ 

bo fuddenly addided ftill 
To 's only principle, his will, 

1 hat, whatfoe'er it chanc’d to prove. 

Nor force of argument could move. 

Nor law, nor cavalcade of Ho’born, 43^ 

Could render half a gram lefs flubborn 5 
For he at any time would hang, 

For th’ opportunity t’ harangue , 

And rather on a gibbet dangle. 

Than mifs his dear delight, to wrangle , 4^0 

In which his parts were fo accomplifht. 

That, right or wrong, he ne’er was nonpluH 5 
But ftill his tongue ran on, the lefs 
Of weight It bore, with greater eafc , 

And with its everlafting clack 44y 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack* 

was emptied of all but himfelf, Lilbmn would quartel With 
<< John, and John with Lilburn ” which part of lus charafter 
gave occafion for the following lines at his dea^-h , 

Is John departed, and is Lilburn gone ^ 

Farewell to both, to Lilburn and to John* 

Yet, being dead, take this advice from me, 

Let them not both in one gra\e buried be 
Lay John here, and Lilburn thereabout, 

For if they both Ihould meet they wo<»ld fhll out* 
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No iboner isould a hint appear^ 

But up he ftarted to picqueer^ 

And made the Houteft yield to inercy„ 

^hen he engag'd in coutroverfy ^ 4j^o> 

Not by the force of carnal reafon„ 

But indefatigable teazing y 
With volhes of eternal babble. 

And clamour, more unanfwerable*. 

For though his topics, frail and weak,, 

Could ne'er amount above a fre^. 

He ftill maintam'd them, like his faults, 

Againft the defperat’lbafTaults,. 

And back'd their feeble want of fenfe 

With greater heat and confidence , 46a 

As bones of Hectors, when they differ, 

The more they 're cudgel'd, grow the ftiffer. 

Yet, tvhcn his profit moderated. 

The fury of his heat abated , 

‘Tor nothing but his intereft 4% 

Could lay his devil of contefi 
It was his^^oice, or chance, or curfe,, 

T' efpoufe the Cade for betten or worfe. 

And with hia worldly goods and wit. 

And foul and* bod) , worfhip’d it 470 

But when he found the fulien trapes 
Poflfef&'d with th’ devil, worms, and claps , 

The Trojan mare, in, foal with Greeks, 

Not half fo full of jadifh tricks , 

Though dTqueanulL in her outward- woman, 47^ 

As looft and rampant as Dol Common , 


He 
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He ftill refolv*d, to mend the matter, 

T' adhere and cleave the obftinater. 

And ftill, the Ikittilher and loofer 

Her freaks appear’d, to fit the clofer • 4S0 

For fools are ftubborn m their way. 

As coins are harden'd by th' allay. 

And obftmacy 's ne’er fo fti£. 

As when ’tis in a wrong belief, 

Thefetwo, with others, being met, 485* 

And clofe in confultation let. 

After a difcontented paufe. 

And not without fufficient cattle. 

The orator we nam’d of late, 

Lefs troubled with the pangs of Hate 490 

Than with his own impatience 
To give himfelf firft audience. 

After he had a while look’d wife. 

At laft broke lilence, and the ice* 

Quoth he. There’s nothing makes me doubt 495 
Our laft Outgoings brought about. 

More than to fee the chara^ers 
Of real jealoufies and fears, 

Ver 485, 4S6 ] This cabal was held at Whitchal!, at the 
very time that Ge&eial Monk was dining with the city of London 
1 heartily wilh the Roet had introduced the worthy Sir Hudibras 
i’*to this grand aflembly , Ins prefence would have contused an 
uniformity m this Poem, and been vcryplcafing to the fpeftator 
His natural piopenfion to loquacity would certainly have exerted 
itfclf on fo important an occafion , and Jhis rhetoric and jargon 
would not have been lefs politic or cntertauiing than that of the 
two orators here chara^erifed* 

Kot 
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Not feign’d, as once, but fadly horrid. 

Scor’d upon every Member’s forehead , 500 

Who, ’caufe the clouds are drawn together. 

And threaten fudden change of weather. 

Feel pangs and aches of ftate-turns. 

And revolutions in their corns , 

And, fince our Workings-out are croft, 505 

Throw up the Caufe before ’tis loft. 

Was It to run away we meant 
When, taking of the Covenant, 

The lameft cripples of the Brothers 

Took oaths to run before all others, 510 

But, in their own fenfe. Only fwore 

iTo ftnve to run away before. 

And now would proVCj^ that words and oath 
Engage us to renounce them both ^ 

’Tis true the Caufe is in the lurch, 51 5 

Between a right and mongrel-church. 

The Preibyter and Independent, 

That ftickle which fhall make an end on ’t , 

As ’twas made out to us the laft 

Expedient,— (I mean Margaret’s fail) 520 

When Providence had been fuborn’d 

What anfwer was to be return’d 

Elfe why fhould tumults fright us now. 

We have fo many times gone through 

Ver 521 ] Alluding to the impudence of thofe pretended 
famts, who irequently directed God Almighty \vhat anfwers he 
ihould return to their prayers Mr* Simeon A£h was called the 
God-cbalkns^ei 

" And 
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And underftand as well to tame 
As, when they ferve our turns, t* inflame^ 
Have proved how ineonfiderable 
Are all engagements of the rabble ; 

Whofe frenzies muft be reconcird 
With drums and rattles, like a child. 

But never proved fo profperous. 

As when they were led on by us , 

For all our fcouring of religion 
Began with tumults and fedition , 

When hurricanes of fierce commotion 
Became ftrong motives to devotion 
-(As carnal feamen, in a ftorm. 

Turn pious converts, and reform) , 

When rufly weapons, with chalk’d edges. 
Maintain’d our feeble privileges. 

And brown bills, levy’d in tie City, 

Made bills to pafs the Grand Committee , 
When Zeal, with aged clubs and gleaves. 
Gave chace to rochets and white flee^ es. 

And made the Church, and State, and JUws, 
Submit t’ old iron, and the Caufe 
And as we thnv’d by tumults then. 

So might be better noW again. 

If we knew how, as then we did. 

To ufe them rightly in our need . 

Tumults, by which the mutinous 
Betray themfelves infiead of us. 

The hollow-hearted, difafiedled, 

And dofe malignant ate deleted 5 
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■Who lay their hves and fortunes down, 

('or pledges to fecure our own , 

And freely facnfice their ears 
T* appeafe our jealoufies and fears 
And yet for all thefe providences 
W* are offer’d, if we had our fenfes^ 

We idly fit, like ftupid blockheads. 

Our hands committed to our pockets. 

And nothing but our tongues at large. 

To get the wretches a difcharge 
lake men condenjin’d to thunderbolts. 

Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts , 

Or fools befotted with their crimes. 

That know not how to Ihift betimes, 

That neither have the hearts to fiay, 

Nor wit enough to run away , 

Who, if we could refolve on either. 

Might fiand or fall at leaft together , 

No mean nor tri\ laj folaces 
To partners in extreme diftrefs , 

Who ufe to leffen their defpairs 
By parting them int' equal lhares , 

As if, the more thej were to bear. 

They felt the weight the eafier , 

And every one the gentler hung, 
yhe more he took his turn among. 

But ’tis not come to that, as jet. 

If we had courage left, or wit. 

Who, when our fate can be no worfe. 

Are fitted for the braie^ cpnrfe, 
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Have lime to rally, and prepare 585 

Our laft and belt defence, defpair : 

Defpair, by which the gallant'll feats 
Have been atchiev'd in greatefk Hraits, 

And horrid'lt dangers fafely wav'd> 

By being courageoufly outbrav'd , 59^ 

As wounds by wider wounds are heal'd# 

And poifons by themfelves expell'd 
And fo they might be now again. 

If \\e uert, what we Ihould be, menj 

And not fo dully defperate, 59J 

To fide againft oiirfelves with Fate 

As criminals, condemn'd to fuffer. 

Are blinded hrft, and then turn'd over^ 

1 his comes of breaking Covenants, 

And fetting up exauns of Saints, 600 

That hne, like aldermen, for grace. 

To be excus'd the efHcace 

tor fpiritual men are too tranfcendent, 

'I hat mount their banks, for independent. 

To hang, like Mahomet, in the air, 605 

Or St Ignatius, at his prayer. 

By pure geometry, and hate 
Dependence upon church or flate : 

Diidain the pedantry 0* th* letter. 

And, fince obedience is better 6ro 

Ver ^00.] fettmg vp of SatnUm This is falfc 

punted , it fliould be written eoterntf^ or exempts^ which is a French 
word, pronounced txauns* 

VoL \IV. D 
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{The Scripture fays) than facnfice. 

Prefume the lefs on *t will fuffice , 

And fcorn to have the moderat’ft flints 
Prefcnb'd their peremptory hints* 

Or any opinion, true or falfe. 

Declar’d as fuch* in Dodtrinals , 

But left at large to make their bell on. 
Without being call’d t’ account or queflioii 
Interpret all the fpleen reveals. 

As Whittington explain’d the bells. 

And bid themfelves turn back again 
Lord Mayors of New Jerufalem , 

But look fo big and overgrown, 

I’hey fcorn their edifiers to own> 

Who taught them all their fprinkhng leflbns, 
Their tones, and fan^hfy’d exprelSons , 
Bellow’d their Gifts upon a Saint, 

Like chanty, on thofe that want , 

And learn’d th’ apocryphal bigots 
T’ infpire themfelves with fhort-hand notes , 
For which they fcorn and hate them worfe 
Than dogs and cats do fow-gelders 
For who firll bred them up 'to pray. 

And teach the Houfe of Commons’ way ^ 
Where had they all their gifted phrafes 
But from our Calamies and Cafes ^ 

Without whofe fprinkling and fowing. 

Who e’er had heard of N}e or Owen ^ 








6p 




Ver 636 ] Calamy and Cafe were cVief men among the Prcf 
byteriansi as Owen and N^e were amongft the Independents 

Their 
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Their Difpenfations had been ftifled> 

But for our Adoniram Byfield , 5^0 

And, had they not begun the war,i 
They *ad ne’er been fainted as they are 
For Saints in peace degenerate. 

And dwindle down to reprobate , 

Their zeal corrupts, like Handing water* 645 

In th’ intervals of war and flaughter. 

Abates the fharpnefs of its edge. 

Without the power of facrilege , 

And though they Ve tricks to caft their fins* 

As eafy as ferpents do their fkins, 

That in a while grow out again. 

In peace they turn mere carnal men. 

And, from the moft refin’d of Saints, 

As naturally grow mifcreants 
As barnacles turn foland geefe 
In th’ iflands of th’ Orcades, 

Their Difpenfation ’s hut a ticket 
For their conforming to the Wicked, 

Ver 640 ] Adoniram ByJtM He was a broken apotkecurj'-, a 
zealous Covenantei, one of the fcnhes to the Afllmbly of Di- 
vines , and, no doubt, for h s great zeal and pains taking la 
his office, he had the piofi" of printing the Dve 8 oiy, the copy 
whereof was fold for 400/ though, when printed, the price was 
but three-pence 

Ver 648 ] It IS an obfervation made by manv writers upon 
the Aflemblyof Divmei., that in their annotations upon the Bible 
they cautioufly avoid fpcakmg upon the fubjedt of facrilege 
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With whom the greateft difeence 
Lies more in %vords and fhew than fenfe 
For as the Pope, that keeps the gate 
Of heaven, wears three crowns of ftatc. 

So he that keeps the gate of hell. 

Proud Cerberus, wears three heads as well , 
And, if the world has any troth. 

Some have been canoniz'd in both 
But that which does them greateft harm. 
Their fpiritual gizzards are too warm. 
Winch puts the overheated fots 
In fever ffci^l, like other goats ; 

For though the Whore bends hereticks 
With flames of fire, like crooked fticks. 
Our Schifmatics fo vaftly differ, 

Th' hotter they 're they grow the lliffer , 
Still fettmg oft their fpiritual goods 
'W'lth fierce and pertinacious feuds. 

For Zeal 's a dreadful termagant. 

That teaches Saints to tear and rant , 

And Independents to profefs 
The dodrine of Dependences , 

1 urns meek, and fecret, fneaking ones. 

To Rawheads fierce and Bloody bones , 
And, not content with cndlefs quarrels 
Againft the Wicked and their morals. 

The Gibdlines, for want of Guelfs, 

Di ' rt their rage upon themfelves » 
the war is not between 
the M^n of Sin, 
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But Saint and Saint, to fpill the blood 
Qf one another’s Brotherhood, 690 

Where neither fide can lay pretence 
To liberty of conlcience. 

Or, zealous fuifering for the Caule, 

To gain one groat’s-worth of applaufe ; 

For, though endur’d with refolution, 69^ 

'Twill ne’er amount to perfecution 
Shall precious Saints, and fecret ones,. 

Break one another’s outward bones,. 

And eat the flefii of Brethren, 

Inftead of kings and might) men ^ <^00 

When fiends agree among themfeh es. 

Shall they be found the greater ehes ? 

When Bell ’& at union witli the Dragon, 

And Baal-Peor friends with Dagon , 

When favage bears agree with beais, 

Shall fecret ones lug Saints by th’ ears. 

And not atone their fatal wrath. 

When common danger thieatens both ^ 

Shall maftiifs, by the collars pull’d. 

Engag’d with bulls, let go their hold ^ 

And Saints, whofe necks are pawn’d at ftake. 

No notice of the danger take ? 

But though no power of hea\ en or hell 
Can pacify fanatic zeal, 

Who w ould not guefs there might be hopes,, 71 
The fear of gallowfes and ropes. 

Before their e)ts, might reconcile 
Their anixnofities a while, 
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At leaf!: until tliey 'ad a clear ftage> 

And equal freedom to engage^. 

Without the danger of furpnfe 
B) both our common enemies ^ 

This none but w e alone could doubt. 

Who underlland their workings-out. 

And know them, both in foul and confcience. 
Given up t' as reprobate a nonfenfe 
As fpiritual outlaws, whom the power 
Of miracle can ne'er lellore 
We whom at hill they fet«up under 
In revelation only' of plunder. 

Who fince have had fo many trials 
Of their incxoaching felf-denials. 

That rook'd upon us with defiga 
To out reform and undermine , 

Took all our interells and commands 
Perfidioufly out of our hands , 

Involv'd us in the guilt of blood. 

Without the motive-gams allow'd. 

And made us ferve as mimftenal. 

Like younger fons of Father Belial 
And yet, for all th' inhuman wrong 
They 'ad done us and the Caufe fo long. 

We never faiFd to carry on 
The Work ftill, as we had begun , 

But true and faithfully obey'd. 

And neither preach'd^ them hurt, mor pray'd ,v 
Nor troubled them to crop our ears. 

Nor hang us, like the Cavalieis , 
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Nor put them to the charge of jails^ 

To find us pillories and carts'-tails> 

Or hangman^s ages, which the ftato 
Was forcM before them to be at. 

That cut, like tallies to the Humps, 

Our ears for keeping true accompts. 

And burnt our vefTels, like a new 
Seal’d peck, or bufhel, for being true; 

But hand in hand, like faithful Brothers,k 
Held for the Caufe againft all others, 
Difdaining equally to yield 
One fyllable of what we held* 

And, though we differ’d now and then 
’Bout outward things, and outward men. 
Our inward men, and conftant frame 
Of fpint. Hill were near the fame , 

And till they fiiH began to cant. 

And fpnnkle down the Coi-enant, 

We ne’er had call in any place. 

Nor dream’d of teaching down Free Grace, 
But join’d our Gifts perpetually 
Againff the common enemy. 

Although ’twas our and their opinion. 

Each other’s church w?s but a Rimmon , 
And yet for all this Gofpel-union, 

And outward fhew of Church-communion, 
Tliey ’d ne’er admit us to our fiiates. 

Of ruling church or Hate affairs. 

Nor give us leave t’ abfolVe, or fetencfd 
T’ our own conditions of repentance , 
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But fb^r’d our duidend the Crown 
We had fo painfulH preach’d down. 

And forc’d us, though igainft the grain, 

T' have calls to teach it up again , 

For ’ttvas but«^juil ce to reftore 
The wrongs we had receiv d before , 

And, when ’twas held forth m our wa>. 

We ’ad been ungrateful not to pay , 

Who, for the right we Ve done the nation. 
Have earn’d our temporal falvation. 

And put our velTels in a way. 

Once more, to come again in play ; 

For if the turning of us out 
Has brought this providence about* 

And that our only fuSering 
Is able to ^iring-in the King, 

’’i^hat would our aftions not haie done* 
Had we been fuffer’d to go on ? 

And therefore may pretend t* a fiiare. 

At kaft, m carr}ing on th’ affair 
But whether that be fo or not, 

W® done enough to have it thought. 
And that 'a- as good as if we ’ad done ’t* 
And eafier pafs’d upon account 
For if It be but halt deny’d, 

^Tis half as good as juftif^ ’d* 

The world IS naturally avtrfe 
To all the truth it fees or hears, 

But fwaliov^s nonfenfe, and a 1}^, 

"With greedinefs and gluttonv , 
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And though it have the pique, and long, 
*Tis ftill for fomething in the wrong , 

As w omen long, when they ^re with child. 
For things extrav agant and wild , 

For meats ridiculous and fulfome. 

But feldom any thing that "s wholefome. 
And, like the world, men’s jobbernoles 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. 
And what they 're confidently told. 

By no fenfe elfe can be controlM 

And this, perhaps, may prove the means 
Once more to hedge-in Providence. 

For, as relapfes make difeafes 
More defperate than their firft accefles, 

If we but get again in power. 

Our work is eafier than before. 

And we more ready and expert 
I’ th’ myftery* to do our part. 

We, who did rather undertake 
The firft war to create than make, 

And, when of nothing 'twas begun, 

Rais’d funds, as ftrange, to carry ’t on , 
Trepann’d the ftate, and fac’d it down. 
With plots and projefts of our own , 

And if we did fuch feats at firft. 

What can we, now we ’re better verft ^ 
Who have a freer latitude, 

Th m finners give themfeh es, allow’d , 
And therefore iikelieft to bnng-in. 

On fdireft terms, our Difciphne , 
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To which It was reveal’d long fmee 
We were ordain’d by Providence, 

When three Saints’ ears, our predecelTors, 
The Caufe’s primitive confeflbrs. 

Being crucify'd, the nation Hood 
In jutt fo man> years of blood. 

That, multiply ’d by Six, expreft 
The perfed number of the BcaH, 

And prov’d that we muH be the men 
To bring this w ork about again , 

And thofe who laid the hrft foundation. 
Complete the thorough Reformation * 

For who have gifts to carry on 
So great a work, but we alone ? 

What Churches have fuch able paHors, 

And precious, powerful, preaching MaHers ? 
Poffefs’d with abfolute dominions 
O’er Brethren’s purfes and opinions ? 

And, truHed with the double ke} s 
Of heat en and their warehoufes , 

Who, when the Caijfe is in diflreA^ 

Can furn-^ih out what furrs they plcaf.. 

That brooding he in banker’s hands. 

To be dafpos’d at their commands. 

And daily’ increafe and multiply 
With Dotone, Ufe and Uftry, 
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Ver 841 3 Burton, Prjjjne, and B^ftwicke, three notonou* 
ringleader* of the fashions, juft at the beginning of the late horrid 
Kcb“lhon* 
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Can fetch-in parties (as, in war* 

All other heads of cattle are) 

From th’ enemy of all religions* 

As well as high and low conditions* 

And lhare them, from blue ribbands* down 
To all blue aprons in the town 
From ladies hurried in calleches* 

With cornets at their footmen’s breeches* 

To bawds as fat as Mother Nab* 

All guts and belly, like a crab* 

Our party ’s great, and better ty*d 
With oaths, and trade, than any fide* 

Has one confiderable improvement 
To double foitify the Covenant * 

I mean our Covenant to purchafe 
Delinquents’ titles, and the Churches* 

That pafs in fale* fiom hand to hand* 

Among ourfelves, for cm rent land* 

And rife or fall* like Indian adions* 

According to the rate of factions , 

•Our befl: referve for Reformation, 

When new Outgoings give ocs-afion , 

That keeps the loins of Brethren girt* 

The Covenant (their creed) t’ afiert , 

And, when they ’\e pack’d a Parliament* 

Will once more try th’ expedient 893 

*Wiio can already mufier friends 
To ferve for members to our ends. 

That reprefent no part o’ th’ nation* 

But Filhcr’s-folly congregation * 
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Are only tools to our intrigues. 

And fit like gecfe to hatch our eggs ; 

\\ ho, bv their precedents of wit, 

T’ outfall, outioiter, and outfit. 

Car order matters underhand. 

To put all biifnefs to a Hand , 

Lay public bills afide for private. 

And make them one another drne out, 
Di\ ert the gitat and neceirar)^ 

With trifles to contell and var}’' , 

And make the nation reprefent. 

And ferve for us in Parliament , 

Cut out more work than can be done 
In Plato’s year, but finilh none, 

Lmlefs it be the bulls of Lenthal, 

That always pafs’d for fundamental , 
Can fet up grandee againfl: grandee. 

To fquander time away and bandy , 
Make Lords and Commoners lay lieges 
To one another’s privileges. 

And, rather than compound the quarrel^ 
Engage, to th’ inevitable peril 
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Yer 909 ] Mr Eenthal wms Speaker to that Houle of Cora* 
inons which begun the Rcbclhon, murdered the King, becoming 
then but the Rump, or fag-end of aHoufe, and was turned out 
Jby Oliver Cromwell , reftored after Richard was outed, and at 
hil dilToIved themfelves at General Monk's command and as 
Kis name was fet to the ordinances of this Houfe, thefc ordi- 
nances are here called the Bulk of Lenthai, m alluiion to the 
Pope s bulls, which huraoroully defcnbed by the author of 
A ‘Xah 0 Tnh* 
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Of both their ruins, th’ only fcope 
And confolation oi out nope , 

Who, though we do not play the game, 

Aflift as much by giving aim , 920 

Can introduce our ancient arts. 

For heads of faftions, t’ ad their parts, 

Klnow what a leading voice is worth, 

A Seconding, a third, or fourth. 

How much a caftmg voice comes to, 92J 

1 hat turns up trump of Jye ox No ^ 

And, by adjulling all at th’ end. 

Share every one his dividend 
An art that fo much hudy coft. 

And now ’s in danger to be loft, 930 

Unlefs our ancient virtuofo’s. 

That found it out, get into th* Houfes. 

Thefe are the courfes that we took 
T<> carry things by hook or crook. 

And piadis’d down from forty-four, 933 

Until they turn’d us out of door, 

Befides, the herds of Boutefeus 
We fet on work without the Houfe, 

When every knight and citizen 

Kept legiflative journeymen, ^940 

To bring them in intelligence. 

From all points, of the rabble s fenfe, 

Ver 934 ] Judge Crook and Hutton were the two judges who 
diRented from then ten brethren in the cafe of ihip money, when 
it was argued in the E cnequer, which occafiuned the wags to 
fij, thit the K-jng earned it by but not by ti^ok 

^nd 
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And fill the lobbies of both Houfts 
With politic important buzzes ^ 

Set up committees of cabals. 

To pack defigns without the walls , 
Examine, and draw up all news. 

And fit It to our prefent ufe , 

Agree upon the plot o’ the farce. 

And every one his part rehearfe , 

Make Q[s of anfwers, to waylay 
What th’ other party ’slike to fay 5 
What repartees, and fmart refle(flions. 

Shall be return’d to all obje<Slions , 

And who lhall break the mafter-jeft, 

And what, and how, upon the reft 
Help pamphlets out, with fafe editions. 

Of proper Handers and {editions. 

And treafon for a token fend. 

By letter, to a country friend; 

Difperfe lampoons, the only wit 
That men, like burglary, commit. 

With falfer than a padder’s face. 

That all its owner does betrays. 

Who therefore dares not truft it, when 
He ’s in his calling to be feen , 

Difperfe the dung on barren earth. 

To bring new weeds of difcord forth , 

Be fure to keep up congregations. 

In fpite of laws and proclamations 
For chiarlatans can do no good. 

Until they ’re mounted in a crow d , 
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Aiid when they ’re pumfh’d, all the hurt 
Is but to fare the better for 't , 

As long as confelTors are fare 
Of double pay for all th* endure. 

And what they earn in perfecutioii, 

Are paid t’ a groat in contribution 
Whence fome tub-holders-forth have made 
In powdering-tubs their richeft trade , 

And, while they kept their fhops in pnfon, 
Ha\e found their pnces ftrangely rifen^ 

Difdain to own the leaft regret 
For all the Chriftian blood we Ve let, 

’Twill fave our credit, and maintain 
Oui title to do fo again , 

That needs not coll: one dram of fenfe. 

But pertinacious impudence 
Our conftancy to our principles. 

In time, will wear out all things elle , 

Like marble flatues, rubb’d in pieces 
With gallantry of pilgrims.’ kilTes , 

While thofe who turn and wind their oaths, 
Have fweli’d and funk, like other froths , 
Prevail’d a while, but ’twas not long 
Before from world to world they fw ung. 
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Ver 995, 996 ] Di South remarks upon the Regicides, 
** That fo fure did they make of heaven, and fo fully reckoned 
themfelves in the high road thither, that they never fo much 
as thought that their Saintfliips fliould take Tyburn in the 
\ftay 
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As they had turned fropi fide to fide , 

And as the changelings liv'd they dy'd. 

This faid, th' impatient Statefmonger 
Could now contain himfelf no longer. 

Who had not fpar'd to (hew his piques 
Againfi th' haranguer's politics 
With fmart remarks of leering faces. 

Arid annotations of grimaces. 

After h' had adminifter'd a dofe 
Of fnuff raundungus to his nofe. 

And powder’d th’ infide of his fcull, 

Inilead of the outward jobbemol. 

He fiiook It with a Icornful look 
On th' adverfai^, and thus he fpoke: 

In drelfing a calf's head, although 
The tongue and brains together go. 

Both keep fo great a diftance here, 

*Tis ftrange if e\ er they come near , 

For who did ever play his gambols 
With fuch infufferable rambles. 

To make the bringing in the King 
And keeping of him out one thing ? 

Which none could do, but thofe that fworc 
T’ as point-blank nonfenfe heretofore , j02O 

That to defend was to im ade. 

And £0 afTaflinate to aid 

Ver 1004 ] GrmaJheSf edition 1674* Altered 1684 
Ver 1007,] XnJ^e of bts foul, m the firA edition of 1678 
Altered to/f«//, 1684^1 four years after Mr* Butler’s clea*'h 

Unlefs, 
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Uxilefs, becaufe you drove him out^ 

(And that was never made a doubt) 

No power is able to reftore 1025 

And bring him in, but on your (core s 
A fpiritual doflnne, that conduces 
Moft properly to all your ufes* 

^Tis tiue, a fcorpion’s oil is faid 
To cure the wounds the vermin made ; 

And weapons drefs’d with falves reftore. 

And heal the hurts they gave before ^ 

Bu*- whether Prelbyterians have 
So much good-nature as the lalve,. 

Or virtue in them as the vermin, roj; 

Thofe who have try’d them can determini 
Indeed ’tis pity j ou ft\ould mifs 
Th' arrears of all your fef vices. 

And, for th* eternal obligation 

Y* laid upon th* ungrateful nation, ro^a 

Be us’d fo unconfcioi^ably hard. 

As not to find a juft leward 

For letting rapine loofe, and murther. 

To rage juft fo far, but no further. 

And, fettmg all the land on fire, 10 ^ 

To bum t’ a fcantling, but no higher. 

For vcntuiing to affaflinite 

And cut the throats of Chuich and State, 

And not be allow’d the fitteft men 
To take the charge of both again * iiojo 

Efpecially that have the grace 
Of felf dtnving gifted face , 

Vot. XIV. E 
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Who, when your proje^s have niifcarry’ 4 . 

Can lay them, with undaunted foyehcad. 

On thofc you painfully trepann’d> 

And fpnnkltd in at fecond-hand , 

As we ha^^e been, to Ihare the guilt 
Of Chriftian blood, devoutly fpilt^. 

For fo our ignorance was flamm’d, 

To damn ourfelves, t* avoid being damn’d , 

Till, finding your old foe, the hangman. 

Was like to lurch you at Back-gammon, 

And win }our necks upon the fet. 

As well as ours, who did but bet 

{For he had drawn your cars before, lofij 

And nick’d them on the felf fame fcore), 

Wc threw tfe box and dice away. 

Before y’ had loft ns at foul play. 

And brought you down to rook and lye. 

And fancy only on the bye , iO]o 

Redeem’d your forfeit jobbernoles. 

From perching upon lofty poles. 

And refeued all your outward traitors 
From hanging up, like ahgatoxs , 

For w hich ingenuoufly ye ’v e lliew’d 1 o^j 

Your Prelbyteiian gratitude , 

Would freely have paid us hpnie in kind. 

And not hav^e been one rope behind* 

Thofc were your moti\es to divide. 

And fcruple, on the other fide, 1080 

Ver T065 ] Alluding to the cafe of Mi Prynne, who bad 
ca •= opp d twice set his feditious wiitmgs 
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To turn your zealous frauds, and force. 

To fits of confcience and remorfe , 

To be convinc’d they were in ^ ain» 

And face about for new again 
For truth no more unveil’d your e}es, io8j 

Than maggots are convinc’d to flies , 

And therefore all your Ligl ts and Calk 
Are but apocryphal and falfe. 

To charge us with the confequences 

Of all your native infoiences, lo^o 

That to your own imperxous wiih 

Laid Law and Gofpel neck and heeh , 

Corrupted the Old Tefiament, 

To ferve the New for precedent , 

T’ amend its errors and defe< 5 is x 095 

With muTther and rebellion texts , 

Of which there is not any one 
In all the hook to fow upon , 

And therefore (from }our tribe) the Jews 
Held Chnllian do^rine forth, and ufe , 1 ico 

As Mahomet (your chief) began 
To mix them in the Alcoran , 

Vcr 10S6 Than maggots are convinc'd to j^«] Th«is Jt 
fiands in aNcd^^Ions to 3710, cxclufive, and then altered. Than 
maggots when the/ tuin to j? « 

Ver 1093 ] Tina was done by a fanatical ^nnter, m tlie 
feventh commandment, who printed it. Thou ihalt commit 
■adultery f and was fined for it m the Star-chamber, or High com- 
zniifion Court 
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Denounced and pray’d, uith fierce devotion, 

-And bended elbows on the cufhion , 

Stoic from tl e beggars all your tones. 

And gifted mortifying groans , 

Had lights where better ej^es were blind. 

As pigs are faid to fee the wind , 
hill’d Bedlam vnth predcllination, 

And Knightfbndgc with illtimination , 

Made children, with your tones, to run for ’t. 

As bad as Bloodybones or Lunsford 
V?hile women, great with child, mifcairy’d. 

For being to malignants marry’d 

Vfr 1112 Or tun ford ] It was one of the arti^ces of the 
Mak-contents m the Civil war, to raifc falfe ilanns, and to fill 
the people full of frightful appxehenfions* In particular they 
raifed a terrible outcry of the imaginary danger they conceived 
from the Lord Digby and Colonel Lunstoid Lilburn glories, 
upon his trial, for being an incendiary on fuch occafions, and 
mentions the tumult he raifed agamft the innocent Colonel a« a 
meritorious adtion I was once arraigned (fajs he) before the 
** Houfe of Peers, for flicking clofs to the hbeities and pricileges 
** of this nation, and thofe that flood for them, being one of 
** thofe two or three men that firfl drew then fwords m Wefl. 

minfler-hali againfl Colonel Lunsford, and fomc fcores of his 
** aflbciates at that time it was fuppofed they intended to cut 
the throats of the chiefcfl men then fltcing in the Houle of 
Peers ’ And, to render him the moie odious, thej repoited 
that he was of fo brutal an appetite that he would eat children 
And, to make this gentleman the more deteftabic, they made 
horrid pi^ures of him Colonel Lun&foid, alter all, was a per 
fon of extraordinary fobnety, indufliy, and courage, and uas 
killed at the taking of Buflol by the King, m 16^3 
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Transform’d all wives to Dalilahs, ii ij; 

Whofe husbands were not for the Caufe , 

And turn’d the men to ten-horn’d cattle, 

Becaufe they came not out to battle , 

Made tailors’ ’prentiees turn heroes. 

For fear of being transform’d to Meroz, s 1 20 

And rathei forfeit their indentures. 

Than not efpoufe the Saints’ adventures : 

Could transfubftantiate, metamorphofe. 

And charm whole herds of bcafts, like Orpheus , 
Inchant the King’s and Church’s lands, 1 r aj 

T’ obey and follow \our commands. 

And fettle on a new freehold. 

As Marciy-hill had done of old , 

Could turn the Covenant, and tianllatc 

The Gofpel into fpoons and plate , n 30 

Expound upon all mei chants’ caihcs. 

And open th’ intncateft places , 

Could catcchife a money -box. 

And prove all pouches orthodox , 

Until the Caufe became a Damon, rzjj 

And Pythias the wicked Mammon 
And yet, m ^pite of all your charms 
To conjure Legion up in ^rms. 

And raife more devils in the rout. 

Than e’er y’ were able to call out, 11 0 

Y’ have been reduc’d, and by thoft fools 
Bred up (you fay) m your own fchools. 

Who, though but gifted at your feet, 

Ha\ e made it plain they have more wit , 

E 3 Bv 
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By you ^^€ been fo oft trepanned. 

And held forth out of all command , 
Out-gifted, out-impuis'd, outdone, 

And out re; eal'd at Carryings on , 

Of all your Difpenfations worm'd , 

Out pro; idenc’d, and out-reform\i , 

Ejesfted out of Church and State, 

And all things but the people's hate ; 

And fpirited out of th’ enjoyments 
Of precious, edifying employments. 

By thofe who lodg’d thur gifts and graces, 
iike better bo;vlers, in j-our places 
All which you bore with refolution. 

Charg'd on th' account of perfecution , 

And though moft righteoufly oppre&'d* 
Againfl your wills, ftill aequiefc'd , 

And neTer huram'd and hah’d Sedition, 

Nor fnuftled Treafon, nor Mifpniion 
That IS, becaufe you never durfl: , 

For, had >ou preach'd and pray'd your worft, 
Alas ^ you were no longer able 
To raife your poffe of the rabble 
One fingle red coat centintl 
Outcharm’d the magic of the fpell. 

And, with his fquirt fire, could difperfe 
Whole troops with chapter rais'd and ; erle* 
We knew too well thofe tricks of yours. 

To leave it ever in yomr powers. 

Or truft OUT fafetles or undoings 
To your difpofmg of Outgoing^, 
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Or, to your ordering Pro'v idence. 

One farthing’s-worth of confequence* 

For had you power to undermine. 

Or wit to carry a defign. 

Or correfpondence to trepan. 

Inveigle, or betray one man. 

There ’s nothing elfe that intervenes. 

And bars your zeal to ufe the meShs , 

And therefore wond^rous like, no doubt. 

To bring in kings, or keep them out 
Brai e undertakers to reftore. 

That could not keep yourfelves in power , 

T’ ad^ ance the interefts of the Crown, 

That wanted wit to keep your own 
*Tis true ye have (for I’d be loth 
To wrong you) done your parts in both. 

To keep lum out, and bring him in. 

As Grace is introduc’d by Sin , 

For 'twas \ our zealous want of fenfe. 

And fandify’d impemnence. 

Your carrying bufinefs in a huddle. 

That forc’d our rulers to new model. 

Oblig’d the State to tack about. 

And turn you, root and branch, all out. 

To refoimado, one and all, 

T’ your great Croyfado General • 

Your greedy flavering to devour^ 

Before ’twas in your clutches, power; 

That fprung the game you weie to let. 

Before y e ’ad time to draw the nfct * 

E 4. 
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Your ipite to fee the Church’s l^nds 
Divided into other "hands. 

And all your facnl^ious ventures 
Laid out in tickets and debentures • 

Your envy to be fprinkled down. 

By under-churches in the Town, 

And no courfe us’d to ftop their mouths. 

Nor th* Independents’ jfpreading growths 
All which confider'd, ’tis moil true 
None bring him in fo much as you. 

Who have prevail’d beyond their plots, laij 

Their midnight juntos, and feal’d knots , 

That thrive more by your zealous piques. 

Than all their own ralh politics* 

And this way you may claim a fhare 
In carrying (as jou brag) th’ affair , 1220 

Elfe frogs and toads, that croak’d the Jews 
From Pharaoh and his brick kilns loofe. 

And flies and mange, that fet them free 
From tafk-mafters and ilavcry. 

Were likelier to do the feat^ 1225 

in any indifierent mm’s conceit 
For V ho e’er heard of Refioration, 

Until your thorough Reformation ? 

That IS, the King’s and Church’s lands 

Were fequefter’d int’ orher hands . 1230 

For only then, and not before. 

Your eyes were open’d to reftore , 

And, when the work was carrying on, 

Who crofs’d it but yourfebcs alone > 


As 
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As by a world of bints -appears, 1 235 

All plain, and extant, as your ears. 

But firft, o’ th’ firfl The Ille of Wight 
Will rife up, if you fhould deny % 

Where Henderfon, and th’ other MafTes, 

Were fent to oap texts, and put oafes : 124a 

To 

Ver 1239 e Henderfon ] Wlien +lie King, m the year 
1 646, was in the Scotch army, the EngUflx Parliament fent him 
fome proportions, one of which was the abolition of Epifcopacy, 
and the fettmg up Prclbytery m its ftead Mr Henderfon, one 
of the chief of the Scotch Prelbyterian mmifters, was employed 
to induce the King to agree to this propofition, it being what his 
Majefty chiefly ftuck at Accordingly he came provided with 
books and papers for his purpofe the controverfy was debated in 
writing, as well as by perfonal conference, and feveral papers 
pafTed between them, which have been feveral times publilhed , 
from which it appears that the King, without books or papers, 
or any one to afiift him, was an overmatch foi this old champion 
of tre Kirk (and, I think, it will be no hyperbole if I add, for 
all the then Englilh and Scotch Pi efbyterian teachers put together), 
and made him fo far a -convert, that he departed, with great iof- 
row, £0 Edinburgh, with a deep fenfe of the mifchief ot which 
he had been the author and abettor, and not only lamented to 
Ins friends and confidents, on his death bed, which followed foon 
after, but like^vife publiflied a folemn declaration to the Paiha- 
«nent and Synod of England, in which he owned, « That they 
had been abufedwith moftfalfe afperfions agamfl his Majefiy, 
and that they ought to reftore him to his full rights, royal 
« throne, and dignity, left an endlefs charafter of ingiatitude 
he upon them, that may turn to their rum ” As to the King 
himfelf, befides mentioning his juftice, his magnanimity, his fo- 
inety, his chanty, and other virtues, he has thefe words I no 

declare, 
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To pafs for deep and learned ftholars. 

Although but paltry Ob and Sellers 
As if th’ unftafonable fools 
Had been a couifmg m the fchocis, 

declare, before God and the world, vhether m relation totb 
** Kitas. or Stue, I found his Majefty the moil intelligent maa 
that ever I Ipike with, as tar beyond ray exp c^Tionas expc£ta 
tion -—I pio ds I w-is otlentimes 'iftomflied \/ith the quiek 
nefu ot his rcafons ind replies , wondered how he, fpending 
hjs time in Iports and recreation'', could have attained to fo 
great knowledge, and muft contef® that 1 was corvinccd m 
** conlcience, and knew not how to gne hm any reafonab't 
** fatistadlion yet the fwutncfs of his difpofitjon is iuch, that 
whatever I fud was wUl taken# I nn ft fay that 1 never met 
with any dirputint of that nuid and calm tamper , which 
** convinced me that his wildom and moderation could not h 
without an cxtraoidinary racafure of divmc gnee I darefa^, 
if his adviCC had been tollowed? all the blood that is ihed, and 
« all the rapine that has been committed, would have been 
prevented ” 

Ver ja4a 0i> and Solhs ] V/hoever confiders the context, 
will find that Ob and Sellers aie defigned as a chandter of Mr 
Henderfon and his fellow difputants, who aie called MaJJes (a$ 
Mas IS an abudgmeat ot Miftci) that is, young raaftus in divinity, 
and this charadbei fignifies fomething qore contrary to deep sad 
learned fchoUrs , particulaily fuch as had ftudicd controverfies, 
a they are handled by little books or fyftems (of the Dutch and 
(jreneva cut) whfre the authors reprefent their advei fanes’ argu 
snenta by fmall objcdtions, and fubjoin their own p*tiful folutions* 
In the maigm of thefe books may be feen Oh and StI Such 
mufiiroom divuies are ingcmoufiy and compendiouily called 
and Soilirs* 


Until 
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Until they 'ad prov’d the devil author* 3245 

O’ th’ Covenant, and the Caufe his daughter . 

For, when they charg’d him with the guilt 
Of all the blood that had been fpilt. 

They did not mean he wrought th’ efFufion 
In perfon, like Sir Pride or Hughfon * 1250 

But only thofe who firfl: begun 
The quarrel were by him fet on , 

And who could thofe be but the Saints* 

Thofe Reformation termagants ? 

But eie this pafs’d, the wife debate 125^ 

Spent fo much time it grew too late* 

For Olivei had gotten giound, 

1 ’ inclofe him with his warriors round * 

Had brought his Providence about. 

And turn’d th’ untimely fophifts out. 126a 

Ver 1^50 Pitde ] Pn 4 e was a foundling He went into tho 
army, was made a colonel, and was principally concerned m fe- 
cliiding the members, in order to the Kingstiial, which gieafc 
change was called Colonel Pride s Purge He was one of Oliver 
Cromwell s uppei houfe He is called Thomas Lord Piide, m 
the commilfion for eiedlnjg a High Couit of Juftice for the trial 
of Sir Henry Slingfby, Dr Hewit, fife Mr Butler calls him 
Sii Pfidt^ by way of fneer uoon the manner of his being 
knighted , for Oliver Cromwell knighted him with a faggot-dick 
indead of a fword 

Ibid fJaghfon ] He was a cobler, wert into the army, and 
wis mnde a colonel , knighted by Oliver Cromwell, and, to help 
to cobble the crazy date of the nation, was made one of Oluei s 
npptr hottfc. 


Nor 
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Nor had the Uxbridge bufinefs iefs 
Of nonfenfe in^t, or fottxfhnefs , 

When from a iloundrel holder-forth. 

The fcum as well as fon o* th* earth. 
Your mighty fenators took law ^ 

At his command were forc’d t* withdra\^. 
And facnfcc the peace o’ th’ nation 
To Dodnne, Ufe, and Application* 

So when the Scots, your conftant cronies, 
Th* elpoufers of yout caufe and monies. 


1*65 


1270 

Who 


Vci 1263 J This was Mr Chnftopher Love> a furious Pref 
hyterian, who, whoa the King’s commiflioners met thofc of the 
Parliament at Uxbridge, m the year 1644, to treat of jitace^ 
preached a fermon there, on the 30th of January, againft the 
treaty, and faid, among other things, that no good was to be 
** expedted from it, for that they (meaning the Kmg s com- 
** milfioners) came from Oxford with hearts full of blood * 

Ver 1Z69, layo ] The expence the Englilh rebels engaged 
the nation in, by bringing in their brother rebels from Scotland, 
amounted to an extravagant fum , their receipts m money and 
free-quartcr, 1,46^,769/ 51 3</ William Lill), the 6/(6 
of this Poem, obfems of the Scots, That they cime into 
** England purpofely to ftealouf goods, ravifh our \\»es, enflave 
our perfons, inherit our poflefllons and birth rights, lemam 
here jn England, and evcrlaftmgly to inhabit among us ’ 

Mr Bowlftrode, fon of Colonel Bowlftrodc, a fadtious rebel m 
Buckmghamlhire, in his prayer betore his fermon, at Hoi ton, 
near Colcbrook, ufed the following words ** Thou hall, 0 
1 o¥d, of late, written bitter things againft thy children, and 
forfaken thme own inheritance , and now, O Lord, m cur 
nufeiy and diftrefs we exposed aid from our brctliicn of our 

<< neigh- 
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Who had fo often, in your aid. 

So many ways been foundly paid. 

Came in at lall for better ends. 

To prove themfelves your trufty friends. 

You bafely left them, and the Church 
They train'd you up to, in the lurch. 

And fuffer'd your own tribe of Chnftians 
To fall before, as true Philiftines 
This fhows what utenfils y’ have been. 

To bring the King's concernments in laSo 

Which IS fo far from being true. 

That none but he can bring m you ; 

And if he take you into trull. 

Will find you moll exadlly juft. 

Such as will pundlually repay xaS’^f 

With double intereft, and betray. 

Not that I think thofe pantomimes. 

Who 1 ary adlion with the times. 

Are lefs ingenious in their art. 

Than thofe who dully acl one part ; ago 

Ox thofe who turn from fide to fide. 

More guilty than the wind and tide. 

All countries are a wife man’s home. 

And fo are governments to fome, 

neighbouring nation (the Scots I mean), but, good Lord, thou 
“ knoweft that they are a. falfe, perfidious nation, and do all they 

do for their own ends ” 

By the author of a traft, enttcled Lex Tahoms^ it is 

pi opofed, as a preventing remedy, << to let the Scots, m the name 
“ of Gcdj or of the devil that lent them, go home * 

Wlm 
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Who change them for the fame mtngttes 
That ftatefmen ufe in breaking leagues , 

While others in old faiths and troths 
Look odd, as out-of-faihion’d clothes. 

And nallier in an old opinion. 

Than thofe who never fiiift their linen* 

For True and FaithfuFs fare to lofe. 

Which way foever the game goes , 

And, whether parties lofe or win, 
is always nick'd, or elfe hedg'd in 
While power nfurp’d, Idte ftol'n delight. 

Is more bewitching than the right , 

And, when the times begin to alter. 

None nfe fo high as from the halter 
And fo may we, if we 'ave but fenfc 
T0 ufe the necellaty means. 

And not your u%il ftratagems 
On one another— lights and dreams * 

To Hand on terms as pofitive. 

As if we did not take, but give , 

Set up the Covenant on crutches, 

’Gainfl thofe who have us in their clutches. 
And dream of pulling churches down. 

Before we 're fure to pr<^ our own , 

Your conftant method of proceeding. 
Without the carnal means of heeding. 

Who, 'twixt your inward fenfe and outward, 
Aie worfe, than if y' had done, accoutred. 

I grant all courfea are in vam, 

Unlefs we can get m again 
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The only way that ’s left us pow, 1325 

But all the difficulty 's how 

^Tis true we 'ave money, th" only power 

That all mankind falls down before , 

Money, that, like the fwords of kjngs. 

Is the laft reafon of all things , 1330 

And therefore need not doubt our play 
Has all advantages that way. 

As long as men have faith to fell. 

And meet with thofe that can pay well , 

Whofe haif-flarv’d piide, and avarice, 133^ 

One church and hate will not fuffice, 

T' expofe to fale, befides the wages, 

Of fioring plagues to after ages. 

Nor IS oui money lefs our own 

Than ’twas before we laid it down , 1340 

For ’twill leturn, and turn t’ account. 

If we are brought in play upon % 

Or but, by calling knaves, get in. 

What power can hinder us to win ^ 

Wc know the arts we us’d before, 1 34y 

In peace and war, and fomethmg rnor^. 

And by th’ unfortunate events 
Can mend our next expenments , 

For when we ’re taken into trufl, 

How eaf} are the wifeft choufl, 1350 

Who fee but th’ outfides of our feats. 

And not their fecret fpnngs and weights, 

And> while they ’re bufy at their cafe, 

Can carry what defigns we pleafe ? 


How 
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How eafy u *t to ferve for agents 
To profecute our old engagements ? 

To keep the good old Caufe on foot^ 
And prefent power from taking root 5 
Inflame them both with falle alarms 
Of plots, and parties taking arms , 

To keep the nation’s wounds too wide 
From healing up of fide to fide > 

Profefs the paflionat’ll: concerns 
ior both their interefis by turns. 

The only way t’ improve our own. 

By dealing faithful} with none 
{As bowls run true, by being made 
On purpofe falfe, and to be fway’d) , 

For if Vie fhould be tine to either, 
•Twould ilSfe us out of both together. 
And therefore have no O’l ei means 
To fiand upon our own defence. 

But keeping up our ancient party 
In vigour, confident and hearty t 
To reconcile oui late Diflenitrs, 

Our Brethren, though by other venters , 
Unite them, and their different maggots,. 
As long and Ihoit ftiUvs are in faggots. 
And make them join again as clofe. 

As wdien they firfi began t’ efpoufe , 

Ere^ them into feparate 

New Jewifh tribes in Church and State , 
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ver 1361] Forirfl/i»|f»/,inalleditwnstoi704,exc’ufiyek 
Vir 1368] Or mall editjons to lyo^jexcliiflve. 
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To join in marriage and commerce. 

And only' among themfehes converfe. 

And all that are not of their mind. 

Make enemies to all mankind 
Take all religions in, and llickle 
From Conclave down to Conventicle , 
Agreeing Hill, or difagieeing. 

According to the Light in being. 

Sometimes for liberty of confcience. 

And fpintiial mifrule in one fenfe. 

But in another quite contrar^ , 

As Difpenlations chance to vary , 

And Hand for, as the times will bear it. 

All contradiiHions of the Spmt 
Proted their emiffaiies, impower’d 
To preach Sedition and the Word, 

And, vhen they 're hamper'd by the la’vts, 
Heleafe the labourers for the Caufe^ 

And turn thepeifeculfion back 
On thofe that made the frH attack. 

To keep them equally in a\ve 
From breaking or maintaining law. 

And, when they ha\e their fits too foon. 
Before the full tides of the moon. 

Put off their ^eal t' a fitter feafon. 

For fowing fadion in and treafon , 

And keep them hooded, and their Churches, 
Like havrks, from baiting on their perches. 
That, when the bleffed time Hiall come 
Of quitting Bab^ Ion and Rome, 

VoL. XIV, F 
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They msy be ready to reftorc 
Their own Fifth monarchy once more. 

Meanwhile be better arm’d to fence 
Againfl: revolts of Providence, 

By watching narrowly, and fnapping 
All blind fides of it, as they happen 
For, if fuccefs could make us Saints, 
Our ruin turn’d us mifcreants , 

A fcandal that would fall too hard 
Upon a few, and unprepar’d 

Thefe are the courfes we muft run. 
Spite of our hearts, or be undone. 
And not to Hand on terms and fieaks. 
Before we have fecur’d our necks 
But do our wodc as out of fight. 

As flars by day, and funs by night , 
All licence of the people own. 

In oppofition to the Crown, 


Hij 


X420 


1425 




Ver 1419, 14SO ] The author of the Fouith Fait of thi 
JJifory of Indipend^ncyi p 56, compares tl e go\einors ot thofc 
times with the Tu ko, who afenbe the goodntfs of their caufe 
to the keennefs ot then fword, denying that any thing may pro 
pcrly be called neja$, if it can but win the epithet of profperum 
Dr. Owen feems toha\e been in this way of thinking Where,, 
** fays he {EhenExeif p 13 L Eftiange & DiJJmei s Sayings^ 
part 11 p II ), IS the God of Marfton Moor, and the God of 
«« Nazeby > 15 an acceptable expoftulation in a gtoiious day. 
« O ’ what a catalogue of mcicies has this nation to plead by m 
<< a time of tiouble ? The God came from Nizeby, and the holy 
<< One fiom the Weft. Selab:^ 
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And for the Crown as fiercely fide. 

The head and bod} to di\ ide 
The end of all we firfl defign'd. 

And all that yet remains behind. 

Be fure to fpare no public rapin. 

On all emergencies that happen , 

Tor 'tis as eafy to fupplant 
Authoiity, as men in want , 

As fome of us, in trufis, ha\emade 
Ihe one hand the other trade, 
Gam'd laftly by their joint endeavour. 
The right a thief, the left receiver , 

And what the one, by tricks, foreftall'd. 
The other, by as fiy, retail'd 
For gam has wonderful efieds, 

T' improv e the faflory of fe<$l& , 

The rule of faith in <ill piofcfllons. 

And great Diana of th’ Ephefians , 
Whence turning 0 ^ religion 's made 
Tl-ie means to turn and wind a trade , 

And though fome change it for the worfc. 
They put themfelves into a courfe, 

Ard draw in fiore of cufiomers. 

To thrive the better m commerce 
For all religions Hock together, 

Lil e tame and v\ ild fov-v 1 of a feather , 

1 o nab the itches of their 
As jades do one another's necks. 

Hence 'tis hypoenfy as well 
ill ftr\e t’ improve a Church as zeal , 

F z 
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As perfecution, or promotion. 

Do equally advance devotion 
Let bufmefs* like ill watches, go 
Sometime too faft, fometime too flow , 

For things in order are put out I45j 

So eafy, eafe itfelf will do \ 

But, when the feat "'s defignM and meant. 

What miracle can bar th’ event ^ 

For ^tis more eafy to betray. 

Than rum any other way. 1470 

Ail poflible occafions ftart. 

The weightieft matters to divert , 

Obftrud, perplex, dillrad, jntangle. 

And lay perpetual trams to wrangle , 

But m affairs of lefs import, 147J 

That neither do us good nor hurt. 

And they receive as little by. 

Out-fawn as much, and out-comply, 

And feem as fcrupuloufly juff. 

To bait our hooks for greater truft. 1480 

But ftill be careful to cry down 

All public aftions, though our own , 

The leaft mifcarnage aggravate. 

And charge it all upon the State 
E?cprefs thehornd'ff deteffation, 148J 

And pity the diftra&d nation , 

Tell ftorics fcandalous and falle, 

1’ th* proper language of cabals. 

Where all a fubtle ffatefman fays. 

Is half in words, and half in face 


{ 
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(As Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and fhoulders^ nods and Ihrugs) , 
Intruft It under folemn vo\^s 
Of Mum, and Silence, and the Rofe, 

To be retail’d again in whifpers. 

For th’ eafy credulous to difperfe* 

Thus far the Statefman — When a fliout,. 
Heard at a diftance, put him out , 

And llrait another, all aghaft,. 

Rufh’d in with equal fear and halle> 

Who flar’d about, as pale as death. 

And, for a while, as out of breath, 

I'lll, having gather’d up his wits. 

He thus began his tale by fits 
That beaftly rabble — that came down 
From all the garrets — in the Town, 

And flails, and fliop-boards — m ^aft fwaims. 
With new chalk’d bills, and rufty arms. 


H95 


1500 


1505 


Vcr 1504] We learn from Lilly, that the meflenger who 
brought this temfying intelligence to this cabal was Sir Marty n 
Noeil Sir Martyn tells hjs ftory naturally, and begins like a 
man in a fright and out ot breath, and continues to make breaks 
and flops Dll he naturally recovers it, and then proceeds fioudly, 
and without impediment This is a beauty in the Poem not fo- 
be difl egarded , and let the reader make an experiment, and 
fliorten his breath, or, in other words, put bimfelt into Sir 
Martyn s condition, and then read this relatron, <tnd he will foon 
be convinced tiiat the breaks arc natural and judicious 
Veu 1505 ] This IS am accurate defcription of the mob’s 
burning rumps upon the admiflSon of ths fecladcd members, iq 
contempt of the Rump Parliaments 
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To cry the Caufe — up, heretofore. 

And ba^l the Bifhops — oat of dooi, 

Are now drawn up — ^in gieater fhoak. 

To roaft — and broil us on the coils. 

And all the J.a decs — of our members 
Are carbonading — on the embers , 

Is^rnghts, citizens, andburgeffes — - ipj 

Held forth by rumps — of pigs and geefe. 

That fer\e for charaders — and badgf s 
To reprcfent their perfonages , 

Each bonfire is a funeial pile. 

In which they roalt, and fcorch, and broil, 1520 

And every leprefentitive 

Have vow’d to roaft — and broil ah\e 

And ’tis a miracle we are not 
Alreadj facnfic’d incarnite , 

For while we wrangle here, and jar, i ^2 j 

We ’re grillied all at Temple bar , 

Some, on the fign-poft of an alehoufe. 

Hang in effigie, on the gallows. 

Made up of rags to perfonatc 

Refpeftive officers of ftate, 1530 

That, henceforth, they may fland reputed, 

Profenb’d in law, and executed. 

And, while the work is carrying on. 

Be ready lifted under Dun, 

That worthy patriot, once the bellows, 1535 

And tinder-box, of all his fellow^s , 

Ver# 1534 ] Pun was the public executioner at th^t time, and 
the executioners long after that went by the tame name 

The 
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The adl:iv’ft member of the five> 

As well as the moft primitive , 

Who, for his faithful fervice then> 

Is chofen for a fifth again 154.0 

(For fince the State has made a quint 
Of Generals, he ’s lifted in ’t) 

This worthy, as the world ill hy. 

Is paid in fpecie his own wav , 

For, moulded to the life, in clouts 1 54J 

They h e pick’d from dunghills hereabouts. 

He ’s mounted on a ha/el bav m, 

A cropp’d malignant baker gave them , 

And to the largeft bonfire riding, 

They 've roafted Cook alread} ’ and Pride m , 15-50 

Ver 1540 ] Su Arthui Hazleng, one ot the hse members ot 
the Houfe of Commons, vvis irapeachea 1641 2, was Goveinor 
of Newcaftie upon fjne, had the Biftiop of Durham s houfe, 
park, and manor of AukUnd, and O500/ in monc) given him 
He died in the lovvei of I ondon, Jan S, 1661 

Ver 15AI, 154a ] The Rump, growing jealous of General 
Monk, ordered tha*" th* gcneiahliip fhould be \efted in £vccom 
xniBioners, Monk, Hazleug, Walton, Morley, and Aiuad, 
making *-hree a quorum, but denyin^ a motion thtt Monk /hould 
be of that quorum , bht, their aurboiity not being then much 
regarded, this order was not obejed, and Monk continued foie 
General notwithftanding 

Ver 1350 ] I he wicked wictch, v,ho a^led as JTohcitor in the 
King s trial, and diew up a charge of high tieafon againft him, 
and had arawn up a torma) plea againft him, in cafe he had fub- 
mitted to the jimfd 6:ion ot the Court At his ov n tiial he 
pleaded that what he did was as a lawjer tor his lee He de- 
fervcdly fufir^red at 1 jburn as a RegUvide. 

i 4 
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On whom, in equipage and ftate. 

His fcarecrow fellow members wait. 

And march in order, two and two. 

As at Thankfgnings th" us*d to do. 

Each in a tatter’d tahfman. 

Like vermin in efEgie lla n 

But (what’s more dreadful than the reft) 
Thofe rumps are but the tail o’ th’ Beall, 

Set; up by Popilh engineers. 

As by the crackers plainly’ appears , 

For none, but Jefuits, ha\e a miffion 
To preach the faith with ammunition. 

And propagate the Church with powder. 
Their founder was a blown-up foldier* 

Thefe fpiritual pioneers o’ th* Whore’s, 

That have the charge of all her ftores. 

Since firft they fail’d in their defigns. 

To take in heaven by fpnnging mines. 

And with unanfwerable barrels 
Of gunpowder difpute their quarrels. 

Now ta^^e a courfe more pra^hcable. 

By laying trains to fire the rabble. 

And blow u^ up, in th’ open llreets, 
ipifguis’d m rupips, like fambenites. 

More like to ruin and confound. 

Than all their do<Slrines under ground. 

Nor have they chofen rumps amifs. 

For fyjxibols oi State-myftenes, 

Though fome ftppofe ’twas but to fhew 
How much they fcom'd the Saints, the few. 
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Who, ^caufe they *re wafted to the ftumps. 

Are reprefented bell by rumps. 

But Jefuits have deeper reaches 
In all their politic far fetches. 

And from the Coptic pneft Kircherus, *585 

Found out this myftic way to jeer us . 

For as th' Egyptians us’d by bees 
T’ exprefs their antique Ptolomies, 

And bv their ftings, the fwords they wore,, 

Held forth authorit) and power, ^ 59 ^ 

Becaufe thefe fubtle animals 

Bear all their interefts in their tails. 

And when they *re once impair’d in that> 

Are banilh’d their well-oider’d ftate , 

They thought all governments were beft 1595 

Bv hieroglyphic rumps expreft. 

For as, in bodies natural. 

The rump ’s the fundament of all , 

So, in a common wealth or realm. 

The government is call’d the Helm, i6oi^ 

With which, like veflels under fail. 

They ’‘re turn’'d and w inded by the tail , 

The tail, which birds and fifhes fteer 
Their courfes with through fea and air. 

To whom the rudder of the rump is 1 60^ 

1 he fame thing With the ftern and compafs. 

Ver 1585* KvdfefusJ Athanalius Kircher, a Jefmt, hath 
writrten largely on the Tgjptian mjftjical ieaining ikirktfuSf ixi 
tile two firft edition. 


This 
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T his fhe^s how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in Nature jump 
For as a 6} , that goes to bed, 

Refls With his tail above his head , 
bo, in this mongrel Hate of ours. 

The rabble are the fupreme pov^eis, 

I hat 1 ors’d us on their backs, to fhow us 
A j'«aifh trick at laft, and thiow us 
The learned Rabbins of the Jews 
Write, there 's a bone, which they call l!?uez* 
1’ th’^ rump of man, ci fuch a \irtue. 

No force in nature can do hurt to , 

And therefore, at the laft gicat day. 

All th’ other members fhall, they fa} , 

Spring out of this, as from a feed 
All forts of vegetals proceed , 

From V hence the learned fons of Art 
Os Jacrum juHly H) le that part • 

Then what can better reprefent. 

Than this rump-bone, the Parliament, 

That, after feveial lude ejections. 

And as prodigious refurredions. 

With new reverfions of nine lives. 

Suits up, and, like a cat, xtvi\es> 

But now , alas ^ they Te all expiFd, 

And th' Houfe, as well as members, fir*d j 
Confum^d in kennels by the rout, 

W^ith which they other fires put out , 
Condemn’d t’ uugo\^rning difiiefs. 

And paltry, piuate wietchednefs. 


j6io 


r6ij 


l 62 d 
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Vvorfc than the devil to privation. 

Beyond all hopes of relloratioH , 

And parted, like the body and foul. 

From all dominion and control 

We, who could lately, with a look, 

Enad, eftablifti, or revoke, 

Whofe arbitrary nods gave law. 

And frowns kept multitudes in awe , 

Before the blufter of whofe hulF, 

All hats, as in a ftorm, flew oiF, 

Ador’d and bow’d to by the great, 

Down to the footman and valet , 

Had more bent knees than chapel mats. 

And prayers, than the crowns of hats , 

Shall now be fcorn’d as wretchedly. 

For ruin ’s juft as low as high 
Which might be fuffer’d, weie it all 
The horror that attends our fall , 

For feme of us have fcores more large 
Than heads and quarters can difcharge ;■ 

And others, who, by lefllefs fcraping. 

With public frauds, and prnate rapine. 

Have mighty heaps of wealth amafs’d. 

Would gladly lay down all at laft , 

And, to be but undone, entail 
Then veifels on perpetual jail. 


16^0 

1645 

1550 

1655 

1660 

And 


Ver i€6i, 1662 ] This the Regicides, in general, would 
h'l^e done ghdly, but the ringleaders of them were executed :n 
ter rot m* Thofe that came m upon proclamation were biought 

ta 
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And blefs the devil to let them farms 
Of forfeit foul, on no worfe terms. 

This faid, a near and louder Ihout 
Put all th* alTembl} to the rout , 

Who now began to outrun their fear. 

As horfes do, from thofe they bear , 

But crowded on i^vxth fo much hafte. 

Until they ’d block’d the paliagc fall* 

to the bar of the Houfe ot Lords, 25th Nov i(36r, to anfwer 
svhat they could fay foi therafelve vhy judgment fhould not be 
executed againft them ^ They fcveially alleged, That, upon 
** hjs Majefty s gracious Declaiation fiom Breda, and the votes 
** of the Pariianacnf, the) did rendie themftlves, being 

advifed that they Ihould thereby fecure their lives , and humbly 
« crav d the benefit of the pioclamation, &c ” And Marry 
Martyn bufitly added, ‘‘■Tlut he had never obejed any pro- 
« clamation before this*, and hoped he ihould not be hanged for 
** taking the King s word now ’ A bill was brought in for their 
execution, which was lead twice, but afterwards diopt, and fo 
they were all fent to their feverai pnlons, and little moic heards 
of. Ludlow, and foine others, efcaped by flying among the 
Swifs Cannons 

Ver I1665, 1666 ] When Sn Maityn came to thlscab^l, he 
left the rabble at Temple bai , but, by the time he hid con,, 
eluded his difcour^e, they vyeie adv meed near Whitehall and 
Weftmmfier., This alarmed oui caballers, and perhap teriified 
them with the apprehenfion of being hanged or burned irt leaht}, 
as fome of them that very infi'uit were in clHgy No wondtr, 
therefore, they broke up fo precipitately, and tint each endca'* 
voured to fecure himfelf The mannei of it is defenbed with a 
poetical licence, only to cmbeUilh this Canto with a diverting, 
catafirophe# 

Aud 


166^ 


1670 
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And barricadoed it with haunches 
Of ouU^ard mer, and bulks and paunches, 

That uith their fhouldeis ftro\e to fqueei:;c. 

And rather fave a crippled piece 

Of all their crulh’d and bioken members, 167J 

Than have them gullied on the embers. 

Still prefling on with heavy packs 
Of one another on their backs. 

The van-guard could no longer bear 

The charges of the forlorn rear, x6So 

But, borne down headlong by the rout. 

Were trampled forely unaer foot , 

Yet nothing proved fo formidable 
As th’ horrid cookery of the rabble , 

And fear, that keeps all feeling out, 1685 

As lefler pains are by the gout. 

Reliev'd them with a frelh fupply 
Of lallied force, enough to fly. 

And beat a Tufean running-horfe, 

Whofe jockey rider is all fpurs# 1 690 


HUCriBRAS, 
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HUDIBRAS. 

PART in. CANTO III. 

THE ARGUMENT* 

The Kftight and Squire^s prodigious flight 
To quit th* enchanted bower by night. 

He plods to turn his amorous fuit, 

T’ a plea in law, and profecute 
Repairs to counfel, to ad\ ife 
’Bout managing the enteiprize , 

But firft refolves to try by letter^ 

And one more^air addrefs> to get her* 

W HO would Believe what ftrange bugbears 
Mankind creates itfelf, of fears. 

That fpring, like fern, that infed weed. 

Equivocally, without feed. 

And have no poflible foundation, j 

But merely in th’ imagination ^ 

Our Poet now refumes his principal fubjed and the leafoix 
whj he IS fa full in the recapitulation oi the laft id^entureot 
oui Knight and Squire is, becaufe we had loft fight of oui heroes 
for the fpace ot the longeft Canto in the whole Poem this 
rcfpite might probably occafion forgectulnels in fome readers, 
whofe attention had been fo long fufpfended it was therefore 
nerefiTary that a repetition ihould be made ot the dark advchtuie, 
and that it ihould be made clear and intelligible to the reader 

And 
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And yet can do more dreadful feats 
Than hags, with all their imps and teats , 

Make more bevv itch and haunt themfelves. 

Than all their nurfenes of elves i o 

For fear does things fo like a witch, 

"^Tis hard to unriddle which is which ; 

Sets up communities of fenfes. 

To chop and change intelligences , 

As Roficrucian virtuofo’s 1 ^ 

Can fee with ears, and hear with nofes , 

And, when they neither fee nor hear. 

Have more than both fupplied by fear, 

That makes them in the dark fee vifions. 

And hag themfelves w ith apparitions, zo 

And, when their e} es difcover leaft, 

Difcern the fubtleft objefls beft , 

Do things not contrary, alone. 

To th’ courfe of Nature, but its o\\n, 

The courage of the braveH daunt, 25 

And tuin pultroons as \aliant 

For men as refolute appear 

With too much, as too little fear , 

And, \vhen they ’re out of hopes of flying. 

Will run awa} from death by d}ing, 30 

Or turn again to ftand it out. 

And thofe tliey fled, Lke lions, rout 
This Hudibras had prov’d tod true. 

Who, by the Furies left perdue^ 

And haunted with detachments, fert 35 

From Marfhai Legion’s regiment. 

Was 
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Was by a fiend, as counterfeit. 

Reliev'd and refcued with a cheat , 

When nothing but himfelf, and feai. 

Was both the imps and conjurer , 4^ 

As, by the rules o' th' virtuofi. 

It follows in due form of poefie. 

Difgms’d m all the malks of night,. 

We left our champion on his flight. 

At blmdman's buff, to grope his way, 45^ 

In equal fear of night and day , 

Who took his dark and defperate courCe, 

He knew no better than his horfe. 

And, by an unknown devil led, 

(He knew as little whither) fled, p 

He never was in greater need. 

Nor lefs capacity of fpeed , 

Difabled, both in man and heafl. 

To fly and run away, his beft. 

To keep the enemy, and fear, 

From equal falling on his rear.* 

And though with kicks and bangs he ply^d 
The further and the nearer fide, 

(As feamen ride with all then force. 

And tug as if they row'd the horfe, £0 

And, when the hackney fails moft fwift. 

Believe they lag, or run a drift) , 

3^*] Alluding to Stephen Marflial’s bellowing out treafon 
from the pulpit, in order to recruit the army of the Rebels He 
was called the Cemva BulU 


So, 
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So* though he pofled e'er fo faft. 

His fear was greater than his hafe 

For fear, though fleeter than the wind, 65 

Believes 'tis always left behind. 

But when the moon began t’ appear, 

And lliift t’ another fcene his fear. 

He found his new officious lhade. 

That came fo timely to his aid, 

And forc'd him from the foe t* efcape. 

Had turn'd itfelf to Ralpho's lhape, 

So like in perfon, garb, and pitch, 

^Twas hard t' interpret which was which. 

For Ralpho had no fooner told 
The Lady all he had t' unfold. 

But Ihe convey’d him out of fight. 

To entertain the appioadimg Knight, 

And, while he gave himfelf diverfion, 

T' accommodate his beaft and perfon. So 

And put his beard into a pofture 

At heft advantage to accoft her, 

bhe order’d th’ antimafquerade 

(For hib reception) aforefaid 

Ver 67 ] I have before obferved, that we may trace oar heroes 
morning and night This particular is always eflenti^il in poetry, 
to avoid confufion and difputes among the critics How would 
they have calculated the number of days taken up in the Iliad, 
^neid, and Paradife Loft, it the poets had not been caiefulto 
iCad them into the momentous difcovery ? Mr Butler u as clear 
jn this point as any of them for, fiom opening of chefe Ad- 
ventures, eveiy morning and night have been poetically defcnbcd j 
and now are ^Tiived at the third diy 

Vo L. XIV. G 
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But, when the ceremony was done, 

'■JPhe lights put out, the Furies gone. 

And Hudibras, among the reft. 

Convey'd away, as Ralpho guefs’d, 

1 he wretched caitiff, all alone, 

(As he believ'd) began ta moan. 

And tell his ftory to himfclf. 

The Knight raiftook him for an elf. 

And did fo ftill, till he began 
To fcruple at Ralpho 's outward man. 

And thought, becaufe they oft agreed 
T' appear in one another’s ftead. 

And aift the faint’s and devil’s part. 

With undiftinguilhable art, 

1 hey might have done fo now, perhaps. 
And put on one another’s fliapes , 

And therefore, to refolve the doubt, 

He ftar’d upon him, and ciy’d out. 

What art ^ My Squire, or that bold fprite 
*1 hat took his place and (hape to-night 


Ver 88 ] But Jbe coni efd bmy Sec Ftrftcdit 1678 Altered, 
1684, to L0Tfvey*d 

Ver 102, 103, 104.] Here is an amazing difcovery opened 
The Knjght’s 4 ieadful apprehenfions vanish with night no fooner 
does the day bieak, but with joy be perceives bis mjftake , be 
finds Ralpho in bis company inficnd oi an elf or a ghoft, upon 
this he is agreeably furpnzed, as he was beloie terribly afirighted 
But let us examine whether this meeting, and the rtcoijcihatioa 
that follows It, are naturally brought about, fince, the day before, 
they had mutually refolved ta abandon each other* I think be 

hdtk 
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Some bufy independent pug, x 05 

Retainer to his fynagogue ? 

Alas ’ quoth he, I none of thofe 
Your bofom friends, as you fuppofe. 

But Ralph hiinfelf, your trufty Squire, 

Who ’as dragg’d your Dunihip out o’ th’ niirc, 1 10 
And from th’ inchantments of a Widow, 

Who ’a turn’d }ou int’ a beaft, have freed you, 

And, though a pnfoner of war, 

H.t%e brought you fafe, where ntiw }ou are, 

hath judicioufly formed this incident for it is plain the Kniglit 
and the Squire were confcious they had wronged one another, the 
one by his bafe intentions, and the other by his treachery anti 
grofs impofxtion , but veiy ioituuately they were ignorant of each 
others defigns, and, confequently, each thought himfelf the 
offender ic is, therefore, natunl and probable that they ihould 
calily come to a good undeiftanding The Knight connpounds 
with the Squire for his impofition as a ghoft, not only trom a ienfe 
of his own bafe intentions, but foi the happy efcape from 
witches, fpirits, and ehes, trom which the bquire pretends to 
have freed him On tire othei hand, the Squire is willing to re- 
enter into the Knight s fer\ice, and to attend him once more in 
his peregrinations, when he found this fham men oiious aftiom 
had deluded him into a fufpcnfion ot that rafentment which he 
might juftly have exerted thus are they foitunately reconciled, 
and thus are thefe momentous Ad\entures continued, tothefatis- 
fadtion of the reader, and applaufe ot the Poet 

Ver 103 ] Sjftites m all the editions to mclulive 

, edition 1739 

\ rr iio ] in all editions to 1710* Denjhif^ mlater 

edition-** 


G 
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Which you would gratefully repay, n ^ 

Your conftant Prefbyterian way. 

That’s ftranger (quoth the Knight) and ftranger. 

Who gave thee notice of my danger ? 

Quoth he, Th’ infernal conjurer 
Purfu’d, and took me pnfoner , 120 

And, knowing you were hereabout. 

Brought me along, to £nd you out. 

Where I, in hugger-mugger hid. 

Have noted all they faid or did 

And, though they la^Lto him the pageant, 125 

I did not fee him, nis|[|iis agent , 

Who play’d their forc&ies out of fight, 

T’ avoid a fiercer, fecond fight 
But didft thou fee no devils then ? 

Not one (quoth he) but carnal men, 130 

A little worfe than fiends m hell. 

And that Ihe-devil Jezabel, 

That laugh’d and tee-he’d with denfion. 

To fee them take your depofition 

What then (quoth Hudibras) was he 155 

That play’d the devil to examine me ? 

A rallying weaver in the town. 

That did it in a parfon’s gown , 

Whom all the p^afh takes for gifted. 

But for ray part I ne’er believ’d it 140 

In which you told them all your feats. 

Your confcientious frauds and cheats , 

Deny’d your whipping, and confefs’d 
The naked truth of all the reft, 


More 
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More plainly than the reverend writer 
That to our Churches veiPd his mitre , 

All which they took in black and white^ 

And cudgerd me to underwrite. 

What made thee, when they all were gone. 

And none but thou and I alone, i -q 

To ad the devil, and forbear 
To rid me of my iiellifh fear ^ 

Quoth he, I knew your conftant rate. 

And frame of fpint too obliinate. 

To be by me prevail'd upon, j 

With any motives of my own , 

And therefore ilrove to counterfeit 
The devil a while, to nick )our wit , 

The devil, that is your conftant crony. 

That only can prc\ ail upon ye , i Sa 

Ver J45, 146 ] Though there were more than one m thofe 
times that this chara£kr would ha\e fuited, yet it is probabl 
that Mr George Graham, Biihop of Orkney, is fneercid at m 
this place by Mr Butler He was fo bafe as to renounce and 
abjure Epifcopacy, %’'mg the bjuraiion with his own hard, at 
Brecknefs, in Stroncs, Feb 11,1639 1 0 this remarkable in 

cident Bifhop Hall alludes (rpillle Dedicatory prefixed to his 
Epifcopacy by Dvuirc 'Rigr , See 1640, p i.) where he obfcrvc", 
That he craved pardon lor haung accepted- his Ep^^opa^ 
^ fundbion, as it hehadthercbj committed fome heinous oftence ” 
Upon which he uies the folio ;jng exclamation, Good God * 
what IS this I h-ivc lived to he*,! ? That a bilhop, in a Chnllnn 
afllirbly, ihould renounce his Epifvopul fundlion, and ciy 
Merej tor hi- now abandoned calling ’ 

Fir? 
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we might ftill have been difputing, 
they with weighty drubs confuting. 

Tne Knight, who now began to find 
They 'ad left the enemy behind. 

And faw no farther harm remain 165 

But feeble weannefb and pain. 

Perceiv'd, by lofing of their w’ay, 

1 hey 'ad gain'd ih’ a h antage of the day. 

And, by dechnng ot the road. 

They had, by chance, then lear made good , 170 

Pie ventur'd to difsmifs his fear. 

That partings w ont to rant and tear. 

And give the defptrat'ft attack 

To danger ftill behind its back 

For, lu\ing paus'd to recoiled:, 17J 

And on his paft fuccefs reflect , 

T' examine and confider why. 

And whence, and how, he came to dv ; 

And, when no devil had appear'd. 

What elfe it could be faid he fear'd> 2 So 

It put him in fo fierce a rage. 

He once refoh'd to re-engage ; 

Tofs’d, like a foot-ball, back again 
With fhame, and \engeance, and difdain* 

Quoth he. It was thv cowardice 185 

That made me fiom das leaguer nft. 

And, when I 'ad half reduc'd the placc> 

To quit It infaraoufly bafe '• 

Was better cover'd by the new- 
arri\ 'd detachment, than I knew , 


190 

To 
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To flight «iy tiew acqucfts, and run, 
Viftonoufly, from battles won , 

And, reckoning all I gam’d or loft. 

To fell them cheaper than thej' cott , 

To maAC me put myfelf to flight. 

And, conquering, run awav by night , 

To drag me out, which th’ haughtj foe 
Durft never have prefum d to do 
To mount me in the dark, byloice. 

Upon the bare ridge of mv horfe. 

Expos’d m querpo to their rage. 

Without mj arms and equipage , 

Left, if tl e, ventur’d to purfue, 

I might th’ unequal fight renew , 

And, to preferv'e thy outwa’-d man, 

Affum’d my place, and led the van 
All this (quoth Ralph) I did, ’tis true. 

Not to preferve m) felf, but you 
You, who were damn d to bafer drubs 
Than wretches feel in powdering-tubs , 

To mount two-wheel’d qaroches, worfe 
Than managing a wooden horfe , 

Dragg’d out thiough ftraiter holes b} th’ ears. 
Eras’d, or coup’d lor perjurers , 

Who, though tV attempt had ptov’d in vain. 
Had had no leafon to complam , 

Bur, fince it profper’d, ’tis unhandfome 
To blane the hand that paid your lanfom. 
And refuued your obnoxious bones 
From unavoidable battoons. 
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The enemy was reinforc’d. 

And we difabled and unhors’d, 

Difarm’d, unquahfj’d for fight. 

And no way left but hafty flight, 

Which, though as defperate in th’ attempt. 
Has given you freedom to condemn ’t 
^ But, were our bones in fit condition 
1 0 reinforce the expedition, 

'Tis now unfeafonable and tain 
To think of falling on again 
No martial projeft to furprize 
Can ever be attempted tWice, 

Nor cafl defign ferve afterwards , 

As gamcfters tear their lofing cards 
Befide, our bangs of man and faeaft 
Are fit for nothing now but reft. 

And for a while will not be able 
To rally, and prove feiviceable 
And therefore I, with reafon, chofe 
Thisflratagem t’ amufe our foes. 

To make an honourable retreat. 

And wave a total fore defeat , 

For thofe that fly may fight again. 

Which he can never do that ’s flam 
^ce timely running ’s no mean part 
Of conduft, in the maitial art, 

By which fome glorious feats atchieve. 

As citizens by breaking thrive. 

And cannons conquer armies while 
They feem to draw oft and recoil , 
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Is held the gallant’ffc courfe^ and bravefi^ 

To great exploits^, as well as fafeft. 

That fpares th’ expence of time and pains> 

And dangerous beating out of brains , 

And, in the end, prevails as certain 
As thofe that never trull to Fortune, 

But make their fear do execution 
Beyond the llouteft refolution , 

As earthquakes kill without a blow. 

And, only trembling, overthrow. 

Jf th' Ancients crown’d their bravell men, 
lhat only fav’d a citizen. 

What vidory could e’er be won. 

If every one would fave but one ? 

Or fight endanger’d to be loft. 

Where all refolve to fave the moft > 

By this means, when a battle ’s won. 

The war ’s as far from being done. 

For thofe that fave themfelves, and fiy. 

Go halves, at leaft, i’ tli’ vidory , 

And fometime, when the lofs is fball. 

And danger great, they challenge all. 

Print new additions to their feats. 

And emendations in Gazettes , 

And when, for furious liafte to run. 

They durft not ftay to fire a gun. 

Have done ’t with bonfires, and at home 
Made fquibs and crackers overcome ; 

To fet the rabble on a fiame. 

And keep their governors from blame. 
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Difperfe the news the pulpit tells. 

Confirm’d with fireworks and wath bells. 

And, though reduc’d to that extreme, 

'The7 have been forc’d to fing Te Deum^ 

Yet, With religious blafphemy, 285 

By flattering Hea\ en with a lye. 

And, for their beating, gn ing thanks, 

The) e rais’d recruits, and fiH’d their banks , 

For thofe who run from th’ enemy, 

Engage them equaJy to fly , 290 

And, when the fight becomes a chace, 

Thofe win the day that win the race , 

And that which would not pafs in fights. 

Has done the feat with eafy flights, 

Hecover’d many a defperate campaign 295 

With Bourdeaux, Burgundy, and Champaign , 

Heftor’d the fainting high and mighty 
With biandy-wme, and aqua-vitae , 

And made them ftoutly overcome 

With Bacrack, Hoccamore, and Mum ; 30a 

With th* uncontroPd decrees of Fate 

*1 o Vidor} neceflitate , 

With which, although they run or burn,, 

The) unavoidabl) return, 

Qr elfe their Ailtan populaces 
Still ftrangle all their routed BaiTa’s*. 

Quoth Hudibras, I underlland 
What fights thou mean’fl at fta a:>d ^rd, 

Ver 300 TFab JBacrack ] Qv edidoa 

i$ 84, and following editioixsi. 
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And who thofe were that run away^ 

And yet gave out they ^ad won the day , 
Although the rabble fous^d them for % 

O’er head and ears, in mud and dirt, 

’Tis true, our modern wa} of war 
Is grown more politic by far. 

But not fo refolute and bold, 

Noi tv’d to honoui, as the old 
For now they laugh at giving battle, 

Unlefs It be to herds of cattle. 

Or fighting convoys of provifion. 

The whole defign o’ th’ expedition. 

And not with downright blows to rout 
The enemy, but eat them out 
As fighting in all beafls of prey. 

And eating, are perform’d one way. 

To give defiance to their teeth. 

And fight their ftubborn guts to death , 

And thofe atchieve the high’ft renown. 

That bring the other ftomachs down 
There ’s now no fear of wounds nor maiming. 
All dangers are reduc’d to famine. 

And feats of arms, to plot, defign, 

Surpuze, and firatagem, and mine. 

But have no need nor ufe of courage, 

Unlefs It be for gior>’ or foiage 
For if they fight, ’tis but bv chance. 

When one fide ventw ring to advance. 
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Ver 328] Tbe others jfemaebs, edition J700, and tollowing 
ones 


And 
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And come uncivilly too near^k 
Are charg'd unmercifully' i’ th' rear^ 

^And forc'd, with terrible refinance. 

To keep hereafter at a diflance , 

To pick out ground t' incamp upon. 

Where ftore of largeft rivers ruu. 

That ferve, mftead of peaceful barriers. 

To part th' engagements of their ivarnots , 
Where both from fide to fide may fkip. 

And only’ encounter at bo peep 
For men are found the ftouter hearted. 

The certainer they ’re to be parted. 

And therefore poft themfeives in bogs. 

As th’ ancient mice attack’d the frogs. 

And made their mortal enemy. 

The water rat, their flri^ ally. 

For ’tis not now who’s ftout and bold ? 

But who bears hunger beft, and cold > 

And he ’s approv’d the moll deferving. 

Who longeft can hold out at llarvmg , 

And he that routs mofl: pigs and cows. 

The formidablefl man of prowefs. 

So th’ Emperor Caligula, 

That triumph’d o’er the Britifli feaj. 

Took crabs and oyflers piifoners. 

And lobflers, ’flead of cairaffiers > 

Engag’d his legions in fierce bullies. 

With periwinkles, prawns, and muffels,. 

And led his troops with furioua gallops. 

To charge whole regiments of fcallops , 


3 ^^ 
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Not like their ancient wa) of 
To \vait on his trmmphaj car , 

But, when he went to dine or ftp, 

Moie bravely ate his captive? up, 3^© 

And left all war, by his example. 

Reduc’d to vidualling of a camp well 
Quoth Ralph, By all that you ha\e faid. 

And twice as much that I could add, 

’Tis plain you cannot now do worfe 
Than take this out-of-faftwon’d courfe , 

To hope, by ftratagem, to wooc her. 

Or waging battle to ftbdue her , 

Though fome have done it in romances. 

And bang’d them into amorous fancies ; 3^^ 

As thofe who won the Amazons, 

JBy wanton drubbing of their bones ; 

And floiit Rinaldo gam’d h|s bride 
By courting of her back and fide* 

But, fince thofe times and feats are over, 385 

They are not for a modern lover. 

When millrefies are too crofs-grain’d 
By fuch addrefies to be gam’d , 

And if they were, would baie it out 
With many another kind of bout. 39t> 

Therefore I hold no courfe fo inleafibk. 

As this of force, to win the Jezabel, 

To ftorm her heart, by th’ antic cliarms 
Of ladies errant, force of arms , 

But rather ftrive by law to wm her. 

And try the title you have in her. 


395 
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Your cafe is clear, you have her vvord 
And me to witnefs the accord , 

Befides two more of her retinue 
To teftify what pafs’d between you , 

More probable, and like to hold. 

Than hand, or feal, or breaking gold. 

For which fo many, that renounc'd 
Their pligbied contrads, have been trounc'd. 
And bills upon record been found. 

That forc'd the ladies to compound ; 

And that, unlefs I mifs the matter. 

Is all the bufinefs you look after, 

Befides, encounters at the bar 
Are braver now than thofe in w^r, 
in which the law does execution. 

With lefs diforder and confufion ; 

Has more of honour in % fome hold, 

Kot like the new way, but the old. 

When thofe the pen had drawn together. 
Decided quarrels with the feather. 

And winged arrows kill'd as dead. 

And more than bullets now of lead 
So all their combats now, as then. 

Are manag’d chiefly by the pen , 

That does the feat, with braver vigours. 

In words at length, as well as figures , 

Is judge of all the world performs 
In voluntary feats of arms. 

And, whatfoe'er 's atchiev'd in fight. 
Determines which U wrong or right , 
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For, whether you. prevail or lofe. 

All muH be try'd there in the clofe , 

And theiefore 'tis not wife to fhun 
What you mufi: truft to ere yo Ve done. 

The law, that fettles all you do. 

And marries where you did but wooe. 

That makes the moft perfidious lover, 

A lady, that ’s as falfe, recover , 

And, if It judge upon your fide. 

Will foon extend her for your bride. 

And put her perfon, goods, or lands. 

Or which vou like befi, int’ your hands. 

For law ’s the wifdora of all ages. 

And manag’d by the ablefi fages , 

Who, though their bufinefs at the bar 
'Bo but a kind of civil uar. 

In which they’ engage with fiercer dudgeons 
Than e’er the Grecians did, and Trojans, 
They ne\er manage the contefi 
T’ impair their public intereft. 

Or by their controverfies lefien 

The dignity of their profcFion 

Not like us Brethien, who divide 

Our Common-wealth, the Caufe, and fide , 

And, though we ’re all as near of kindre 

Ab th’ outwaid man is to the inward. 

We agree in nothing, but to wrangle 
About the fiighteft fingle-fangle , 

While lawyers have more fober fenfei 
1 ban t’ argue at their own expence. 
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But make their beft advantages 
Of others* quarrds, like the Swifs , 

And, out of foreign controverfies. 

By aiding both fides, fill their purfes, 

But have no interefi: m the caufe 

For which they* engage, and wage the laws. 

Nor further profped than their pay. 

Whether they lofe or wm the day. 

And, though they* abounded in all ages 46^ 

With fundry learned clerks and fages , 

Though all their bufinefs be dispute. 

Which way they caj^afs every fuit. 

They *ve no difputes about their art. 

Nor in polemics controvert ; 470 

While all profeflions elfc are found 
With nothing but difputes t* abound 
Divines of all forts, and phyficians, 

Philofophers, mathematicians , 

The Galcnift and Paracelfian, 4.75 

Condemn the way each other deals in ; 

Anatomifis difie^fl and mangle. 

To cut themfdves out work to wrangle , 

Aftrologers dilpute their dreams. 

That in their lleeps they talk of fchemes ; 4S0 

And heralds ftickle who got who. 

So many hundred years ago. 

Ver 475 ] Galen was bora in the year 150, and lived to the 
year aoo Paracelfus was born in the latter-end of the j jth, 
and lived almoil to the middle of the x6th century. 


But 
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But lawyers are too wife a nation 
T’ expofe their trade to difputation. 

Or make the bufy rabble judges 48 j;; 

Of all their fecret piques and grudges , 
in which, whoever wins the day. 

The whole profelTion 's fure to pay, 

Befide, no mountebanks, nor cheats. 

Dare undertake to do their feats , 4^0 

When m all other fciences 
They fwarm like infeds, and increafu 
For what bigot durft ever draw. 

By inward Light, a deed in law ? 

Or could hold forth, by revelation, 495 

An anfwer to a Declaration I 

For thofe that meddle with their tools 

Will cut their fingers, if they *re fools , 

And if you follow their advice. 

In bills, and anfw ers, and rq>lies, 500 

They ’ll write a love-letter in Chancerj, 

Shall bring her upon oath to anfwer ye. 

And icon reduce her to b’ vonr wife. 

Or make her weary of her life 

The Knight, who us’d with tricks and Ihifts 50 j 
To edify by Ralpho’s Gifts, 

But in appearance cry’d him dow|^ 

To make them better feem his own 

{All plagiaries’ conftant courfe 

Of finking, when they take a purfe), 510 

Ver 507 ] Cry d him dovsn, edition i678> l6S4* Crj d them 
1700, and following edition's 

Yoi XIV, H Refolv’d 
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Refolv’d to follow his advice. 

But kept It from him by difguift , 

And, after ftubborn contradidiOn, 

To counterfeit his own convi6:ion. 

And, by tranfition, fall upon 
The refolution as his own 

Quoth he. This gambol thou ad^lfdl 
Is^ of all others, the unwifeft , 

For, if I think by law to gam her. 

There nothing lilher nor vainer# 

*Tis but to hazard my pretence. 

Where nothing certain but th* expence ; 
To a<fl againft myfelf, and traverfe 
My fuit and title to her favours. 

And if fhe Ihould, which Heaven forbid. 
Overthrow me, as the Fiddler did. 

What after-courfe have I to take, 

■•Oainft lofing all I have at flake ^ 

He that with injury is grieved. 

And goes to law to be reliev'd. 

Is fiiher than a fottifh choufe. 

Who, when a thief has robb'd his houfe. 
Applies himfelf to cunmng-men. 

To help him to his goods again , 

When all he can to gam. 

Is but to fquander more in vain . 

And yet I have no other way. 

But IS as difficult, to play 

B or to reduce her by main force 

Is now in ^ain , by fair means, worfe , 
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Bat worft of all to give her o\ er. 

Till Ihe as defperate to recover 

Foi bad games are thrown up too foon. 

Until they ^re never to be won 

But^ fmee I have no other coutfe^ 

But IS as bad t’ attempt, or woifc. 

He that complies againft his will. 

Is of his own opinion ftill. 

Which he may’ adhere to, yet difow», 


For reafons to himfelf beft known , 

But ’tis not to b’ avoided now. 

For Sidrophel refolves to fue , 

Whom I mull anfwer, or begin. 

Inevitably, firfi: with him , 

SSt> 

For IVe receiv’d ad\ertifement. 

By times enough, of his intent ^ 

And, knowing he that firft complains 

I'h’ advantage of the bufinefs gams , 

For courts of juftice underftand 

iSS 

The plaintiff to he eideft hand ; 

Who what he pleafe^ may avei. 

The other nothing till he fwear. 

Is freel} ’ admitted to all grace. 

And lawful favour, by his place , 

§Co 

And, for his bringing cuilom in. 

Has all advantages to win 

I, who refolve to ovedee 

No lucky opportunity. 

Will go to counfel, to advife 

5^5 

Which way t’ -encounter or furpnaie; 
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after long confideration. 

Have found out one to fit th’ occafion, 
Moft apt for what I have to do. 

As counfellor, andjuftice too. 

And truly fo, no doubt, he was, 

A lawyer fit for fuch a cafe. 

An old dull fot, who iold the clock. 
For many years, at Bndewell-dock, 

At Weftminfier, and Hicks^s-hall, 

And hccius doBius play'd in all ? 

Where, in all governments and time^. 

He ’ad been both friend and foe to crimes. 
And us’d two equal ways of gaining. 

By hinderingjnftice, or mamtaining.. 

To many a whore gave privilege. 

And whipp’d, for want of quarterage. 
Cart-loads of bawds to pnfon fent. 

For being behind a fortnight’s rent , 

And many a trufiy pimp and crony 
To Puddle-dock, for want of money . 
Engag’d the jconftable to feize 
All thofe that would not break tlie peace; 
Nor give him back his own foul words. 
Though fometimes commoners or lords. 
And kept them pnifcners of courfe. 

For being fober at ill houra. 

That in the morning he might free, 

Oi bind them over, for his fee. 

Made mongers fine, and puppet-pla} s. 

For leave to prafifeife in their ways. 
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Farm’d out all cheats, and went a lhare 
With th’ headborough and fcavenger, 

And made the dirt i’ th’ ftreets compounds 
For taking up the public ground , 

The kennel, and the king’s highway-, 6 o$ 

For being unmolefted, pay , 

Let out the docks, and whippmg-pod. 

And cage, to thofe that gave him mod , 

Impos’d a tax on bakers’ ears,, 

And, for falfe weights, on chandeleers , 6 i a 

Made vifkualers and vintners- fine 
For arbitrary ale and wine , 

But was a kind and condant friend* 

To all that regularly’ offend ; 

As refidentiary bawds, fir j 

And brokers that receive dol’n goods ^ 

That cheat in lawful inyftenes. 

And pay churoh-daties and his fees , 

But was implacable and awktv ard 
To all that intedop’d and bawker’d. 620 

To this brave man the Knight repairs 
For counfel in his law-aiFairs , 

And found him mounted, in his pew. 

With books and money plac’d for fliew 

Like ned-eggs, to make clients lay, & j 

And for his falfe cspinion pay 

To whom the Knight, with comely grace. 

Put off Ins hat, to put Ins cafe , 

Ver* 615.] editions 167?, 

H J Which 
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iich he as proudly entertain'd 
th' other courteoiifly ftrain'd 
to afTure him ^twas not that 
look’d for, hid him put on hat* 
i^oth he. There is one Sidrophel 
lom I have cudgel'd — Very welL 
d now he brags to hax e beaten me* 63 j 

better, and better ftill, quoth ht* 
d vows to ilick me to a wall, 
jcre'er he meets me — Beft of all 
;S true the knave has taken ’s oath 
.at I robb’d him — Well done, in troth* 64a 

^en he 'as confefs'd he Hole my cloak, 
id pick'd my fob, and v hat he took , 
bich was the caufe that made me bang him, 
id take my goods again— Many, hang him* 

)w, whether I Ihould beforehand, 645; 

ear he robb'd me I underHand, 
bring my action of converiion 
id trover for my goods Ah, whorefon. 

•, if 'tis better to indidl:, 

id bring him to hjs trial ^ — Right. ^^0 

event what he defigns to do, 

id fwea 3 ^ foi tli' Hate againft him True* 

: whedier he that is defendant, 

this cafe has the better end on , 

ho, putting in a new crofs~biII, ^55 

ay traverfe the aftion ?— Better Hill* 

len there 's a lady, too — Aye, mairy* 

lat 's eaiily prov'd acceffary , 

A Widow, 
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A Widow, who, byfbkmnvows 
Contrafted to me, for my fpoufe,, 
CombinM with him to break her wordj. 
And has abetted all — Good Lord ^ 
Suborn'd th’ aforefaid Sidrophel 
To tamper with the dc^vil of hell ^ 

Who put m* into a horrid fear, 
f'ear of my life — Make tliat appear^ 

Made an aifault with fiends and men 
Upon my body — Good again* 

And kept me in a deadly fright. 

And fabfe imprifonment, all night* 
Meanwhile they robb’d me, and my horfe. 
And fiole my faddle — Worfe and orfe* 
And made me mount upon the bare ridge> 
T' avoid a wietcheder mifcarriage 
Sir (quoth the lawyei) not to flatter ye. 
You have as good and fair a battery 
As heart can willi, and need not fbamc 
The proudeft man aliv e to claim * 

For if they 've us'd you as you fay, 
M‘tiry„ quotli I, God give you jo} , 

I would It were my cafe, I 'd give 
More than I ’ll fiy, or you '11 believe * 

I would fo trounce her, and her purfcje, 

I 'd make her kneel for better or worfe 
For matrimony and hanging, here. 

Both go by deftiny lb clear, 

Tliat you as fare may pick and chule. 

As CEofa 1 win, ai^d pile yous Ipff ^ 
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if I durftj I would advance 
much in ready maintenance. 

As upon any caf6 1 "ve known ; 

But we that pradife dare not own : 

The law feverely contrabands 
Our taking bufinefs off men’s hands ; 

common barratry, that bears 
Point-blank an adion ’gainft our ears. 

And crops them till there is not leather. 

To iiick a pin in, left of either ; 

For which fome do the fummer-fault. 

And o’er the bar, like tumblers, vault : 

But you may fwear, at any rate. 

Things not in nature, for the ftate ; 

For in all courts of here 

A witnefs is not faid to fwear. 

But make oath j that is, in plain tern?'!. 

To forge whatever he affirms. 

(I thank you, quoth the Knight^ for that, 
Becaufe ’tis to my purpofe pat — ) 

For Jullice, though Ihe ’s painted blind, 

Js to the weaker fide inclin’d. 

Like Charity , elfe right and wrong 
Could never hold it out fo long. 

And, like blind Fortune, with a Height 
Convey men’s interefi: and right 
From Stiles’s pocket into Nokes’s, 

As eafily as lAm Focus ; 

Plays fail and loofe, makes men obnoxious j 
And clear again, do^ms. 
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Then, whether you would take her hfe> 

Or but recover her for your wife> -^20 

Or be content with what flie has,. 

And let all other ma^-ters pafs. 

The bulinefs to the law 's alone. 

The proof fs all it looks Upon ; 

And you can want no witneffes, 

To fwear to any thing you pleafe. 

That hardly get their mere cxpences 
By th* labour of their confciences. 

Or letting out, to hire, their ears 
To Afiidavit-cuftomers, 

At inconfiderable values. 

To ferve for jurymen, or tales. 

Although retain'd in th* hardeft matters 
Of trullees and adminiftratorsi. 

For that (quoth he), let me alone ; 75 jp 

We Ve ftore of fuch, and all our own. 

Bred up and tutor’d by our Teachers, 

The ableft of confcience-ftretchers* 

That ’s well (quoth he) , but I Ihould guefs. 

By weighing all advantages, 7.j,0 

Your furell way is firft to pitch 
On Bongey for a water-witch; 

And 

Veu 723 ] JUnCi la all editions to> X704, incbfive. All 
m later editions 

Vcr 742 3 Bongey wae a Francifcan, and lived towards the 
end of the thirteenth century , a dodtor of dmmty m Oxford* 
and a particular acf^uaiatanctof FnarBacon’i* In that ignorant 

age 
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And when ye hanged the conjurer. 

Ye *vt time enough to deal with her# 

In th’ interim fpare for no trepans 
To draw her neck into the banns , 

Ply her with love-letters and billets. 

And bait them well, for quirks and quillets* 

With trains imeigle and fui^nze 
Her heedlefs anfwers and replies * 

And if Ihe mifs the moufe-trap lines. 

They 'II ferve for other bye-deiigns , 

And make an artift undcrftand 
To copy out her feal, or hand * 

Or find void places in the paper^L 
To fteal in fomething to entrap her. 

Till widi her worldly goods, and bodjv 
Spite of her heart, fhe has endow’d yt • 

Retain all forts of witneffes. 

That ply i’ th' Temples,, under trees, 7I11 

Or walk the round, with Knights o' th' Polls, 

About the crofs-legg'd knights* their hofls , 

Or wait fo® cuftomers between 
The pillar-rows in Eiucoln s-inn , 

3ge every thing th^t feem«.d extiaotdmjUsy was reputed 
md fo both Bacon md Bongey went under the imputation of 
audying the black art Bongey alio, publilhmg a tieitife of 
liatufai magic, confirmed feme wcU-meanmg cteduteos people 
jn this opinion, but jt was^ altogether groundtefs, tor Bongey 
was ciiofen Provmcml of Iuj» order, being a peifon of mofi: cjfi,- 
cellent paitt and piety ' ^ 


Wlieiset 
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Where vouchers, forgers, comtnon-bail^ 
And Aifidavit-men, ne^er fail 
T* expofe to fale all forts of oaths> 
According to their ears and clothes^ 

Their only necelTary tools, 

Befides the Gofpel, and their fouls , 

And, when ye 're fiiinifh'd with all purveys, 
I fhall be ready at your fcrvice 
I would not give (quoth Hudibras) 

A ftraw to underftand a cafe. 

Without the admirable fkiU 
To wind and manage it at will. 

To veer, and tack, and fleer a caufe, 

Agamll the weather-gage of laws 
And ring the changes upon cafes. 

As plain as nofes upon feces. 

As you have well inflruded me. 

For which you Ve earn'd (here 'tis} your fee 
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Ver 783 J The beggar’s prayer for the lawyer would have 
fuited this gentleman very well See the works of J Taylor, 
the Water-poet, p loi May the Terms be everlafting to 
thee, thou man of tongue, and may contentions grow and 
« multiply ’ may adlions beget aftions, and cafes engender cafes, 
as thick as hops , may every day of the year be a Shrove- 
Tuefday, let proclamations forbid hghting, to encieafe actions 
of battery , that thy caflock may be three piled, and the 
** welts of thy gown may not grow thjrcad-barc 


Hong 
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I long to pra<5^ife your advice. 

And try the fubtle artihce , 

To bait a letter^ as you bid 
As, not long after,, thus he did , 

For, having pump'd up all his -wit,^ 
Andlhum'd upon it„ thus he wnu 
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HEROICAL EPISTLE* 

O F 

HUDIBRAS TO HIS LADY, 


I 'W H O was once as great as Caefar, 

Am novf reduc’d to Nebuchadnezzar ^ 

A.nd, from as fam’d a conqaeroir 
As ever took degree in war. 

Or did his exercife in battle, j 

E} you turn’d out to giafs widi cattle 
Bor, fince I amdery’d accefs 
To all my eaithly happinefs. 

Am fallen fiom the paradife 

Of your good graces^ and fair eyes; so 

^ This Epiftle was to be the refult of all the Uit methodi 
the Knight was to ufe in gaming the Widow , it therefore re 
<^uired all his wit and dexterity to draw from this artful Lady an 
unwaiy anfwer If the plot fncceeded, he was to compel her 
immediately, by law, to a compliance with his delxres But the 
Lady was too cunning to give him fuch a handle as he longed 
£or on the contrary, her Anfwer Elenceid all his prctenfKwis 

lx)0: 
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Loft to the world and you, I *xn fent 
To everlafting banifhment. 

Where all the hopes I had to ’ve won. 

Your heart, being dalh'd, will break my own. 
Yet, jf yoa were not fo fevere 
To pafs your doom before you hear. 

You £nd> upon my juft defence. 

How much you *ve wrong’d my innocence^ 
That once I made a vow to you. 

Which yet unperform’d, 'tis true. 

But not becaufe it is unpaid, 

’Tis violated, though delay’d : 

Or, if it were, it is no fault. 

So heinous as ^ou ’d have it thoughts 
To undergo the lofs of ears. 

Like vulgar hackney perjurers : 

For there ’s a difterence in the cafe. 

Between the noble and ihe bafe , 

Who always are obferv’d to ’ve done 't 
Upon as different an account , 

The one for great and weighty caufe. 

To falve, in honour, ugly Paws , 

For none are like to do it fooner. 

Than thofe who ’re niceft of their honour 
The other, for bafe gain and pay, 

Forfwear and perjure by the day. 

And make th^ e3;;pofing and retailing 
Their fouls and confciences a calling. 

It is no fcandal xH>r afperf on, 

Ppon a great and noble perfon. 
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To lay he naturally abhoir'd 
Th* old-falhion’d trick to keep his 
Though 'tis perlidioufnefs and fliame. 
In meaner men, to do the fame : 
ior to be able to forget. 

Is found more ufeful to tl« great. 
Than gout, or deafnefs, or bad eyes, 
To make them pafs for wondrous wife* 
But though the law, on perjurers, 
Inflnfls the forfeiture of ears. 

It IS not juft, that does exempt 
The guilty, and punifh th’ innocent. 
To make the ears repair the wrong 
Committed by th’ ungovern’d tongue , 
A^d, when one member is forfworn, 
Another to be cropt or torn* 

And if you fhould, as you delign. 

By courfe of law, recover mine. 

You ’re like, if you conftder right. 
To gam but little honour by *u 
For he that for his lady’s fake 
Lays down his life, or limbs, at ftake. 
Does not fo much deferve her favour. 
As he that pawns his foul to haVe her 
This ye ’ve acknowledg’d I have done. 
Although you now difdam to own , 
But fentence what you rather ought 
T’ efteem good fervice than a fault. 
Befides, oaths are not bound to bear 
That literal fenfe the words infer. 
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But, hy the pra61:ice of the age, 

Are to be judg'd how far they’ engage ; 
And, where the fenfe by cullom 's checkt. 
Are found void and of none effed. 

For no man takes or keeps a vow. 

But juft as he fees others do , 

Nor are they* oblig'd to be fo brittle. 

As not to yield and bow a little • 

For as beft-temper'd blades are found. 

Before they break, to bend quite roun4 » 

So trueft oaths are ftill moft tough. 

And, though they bow, are breaking proof. 
*1 hen wherefore Ihould they not b’ allow'd 
In love a greater latitude ? ^ 

For, as the law of arms approves 
All ways to conqueft, fo ftiould Love's , 

And not be ty'd to true ox falfe. 

But make that jufteft that prevails i 
For how can that which is above 
All empire, high and mighty Love, 

Submit Its great prerogative 

To any other power alive 2 

Shall Love, that to no crown gives place. 

Become the fubjeft of a cafe ? 

The fundamental law of Nature 
Be over rul'd by thofe made after 
Commit the cenfure of its ca^fe 
To any but its own great law's ? 

Love, that *s the world's prefervative. 

That keqpsall fouls of things alive , 
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Controls the mighty power of Fate, 

And gives mankind a longer date , 

The life of Natuie, that rellores 
As fail as Time and Death de\ ours , 

To whofe fiee-gift the world does owe 
Not only earth, but hea'ven too 
For Lo\e 's the onl) trade that 'b driven, 
Ihe intereft of ftate m heaven. 

Which nothing but the foul of man 
Js capable to entertain. 

For what can earth produce, but Lo\e, 
To reprefent the joys above ? 

Or who, but Lovers, can com erfe. 

Like angels, by the eye-difcourfe ^ 
Addrefs and compliment by vifion. 

Make love and court by intuition ? 

And burn in amorous flames as lierce 
As tliofe celelliai miniilers ^ 

Then how can any thing offend. 

In order to fo great an end ^ 

Or Heaven itfelf a fm refent. 

That for its own fupply was meant ? 

That merits, in a kind miflake, 

A pardon for th' offence’s fake ^ 

Or if It did not, but the caufe 
Were left to th’ injury of laws. 

What tyranny can difapprove 
There ihould be equity in love^ 
lor laws that are inanimate. 

And feel no fenfe Qf love or hate, 
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That have no pafiion of their own. 

Nor pity to be wrought upon. 

Are only proper to 
Revenge, on criminals as ftridl : 

But to have power to forgive, 1 3 j 

Is empire and prerogative. 

And 'tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon than condemn* 

Then, lince fo few do what they ought, 

^Tis great t’ indulge a well-meant fault , 140 

For why fhould he who made addrefs 
All humble ways, without fuccefs. 

And met with nothing in return 
But infolence, aifronts, and fcorn. 

Not ftrive by wit to countermine, 145 

And bravely carry his defign ? 

He who was us’d fo unlike a foldier, 

Blown up with philtres of love powder ^ 

And, after letting blood, and purging, 

Condemn’d to voluntary fcourging , 150 

Alarm’d with many a horrid fright. 

And claw’d by goblins in the night , 

Infulted on, revil’d, and jeer’d. 

With rude invafion of his beard , 

And, when your fex was foully fcandal’d> 1 

As foully by the rabble handled ; 

Attack’d bv defpicable foes. 

And drubb’d with mean and vulgar blows , 

And, after all, to be debarr’d 
JSo much as Handing on his guard. 
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When horfes> being fpurr’d and pnck'd> 

Have leave to kick for being kick’d ^ 

Or why Ihould } ou> whofe mother-wits 
Are furnilh’d with all perqiulxtes > 

That with your breeding teeth begin> 

And nurfing babies that lie in, 
alliJw’d to put all mcks upon 
Our cully fex> and we ufe none ^ 

We, who have nothing but frail vow s> 

Agamffc } our ftratagems t* oppofe> 

Or oaths more feeble than your own. 

By which we are no lefs put down ^ 

You wound, like Parthians, while you fly. 

And kill with a retreating eye , 

Retire the more, the more we prefs> i 

To draw us into ambufhes 
As pirates all falfe colouis wear, 

T’ intrap th' unwary manner , 

So women, to furprize us, fpread 

The borrow’d flags of white and red j 1 8c5 

Difplay them thicker On their cheeks. 

Than their old grandmothers, the 5 
And raife more devils with their looks, 

Than conjurers’ lefs fubtle books 
Lay trams of amorous intrigues, jBy 

In tow’‘ers, and curls, and pernwigs, 

With greater art and cunning rear’d. 

Than Philip Nye’s thankfgiving beard , 

Prepofteroufly t* entice and gain 
Thofe to adpre them they difdaui > 
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And only diaw them in to clog-. 

With idle names, a catalogue 
A lover is, the more he ’s brave, 

T' Ills miflrefb but the more a flai e, 

A-nd whatfoever Hie commands , j ^ ^ 

Becomes a fai our from her hands. 

Which he 's oblig'd t' obe}, and muH, 

Whether it be unjuft or juft 

'^hen when he is compelfd by her 

T' adventures he would elfe forbear, ^200 

Who, with his honour, can withftand. 

Since force is greater than command 2 
And when neceflity 's obey'd. 

Nothing can be unjuft ox bad - 

And therefore w hen the mighty powders 20 ^ 

Of Love, our great all} , and your's. 

Join'd forces, not to be withftood 
B) frail inamoux'd fleHi and bloody 
All I have done, unjuft or ill. 

Was in obedience to your will , 210 

And all the blame that can be due 
Falls to your cruelty and you. 

Nor are thofe Icandals I confeft, 

Againft my will and intereft. 

More than is daily done, of couife, j 

By all men, when they 're under force * 

Whence fome, upon the rack, confefs 
What th' hangman and their prompters pleafe , 

But are no fooner out of pain. 

Than they deny it all again^ 
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But V'hen the de\ il turns confefTor, 

Truth IS a crime he t^ke no pleafure 

To hear or pardon, like the founder 

Of liars, whom they all claim under t 

And therefore, when I told him none, 22 ^ 

I think It was the wifer done-. 

Nor am I without precedent. 

The firft that on th’ adventure went , 

All mankind ever did of courfe. 

And daily does, the fame, or worfe 130 

For \vhat romance can fhew a Io\er, 

That had a lady to recover. 

And did not fleer a nearer courft, 

To fall aboaid in his amours ? 

And what at firfl was held a cnm. , 23 ; 

Has turn’d to honourable in time 

To vlnt 1 height did Infant Rome, 

By ravifhing of women, come ^ 

When men upon their fpoufes fti'M, 

And freely mairy’d where the) pleas’d, 2 fo 

They ne’er forfwore themfthe'., nor l)’d, 

Nor, in the mind they were in, dy’d, 

Kor took the pains t’ addrefs and fue. 

Nor plav’d the mafqueradc, to wooe 
Dildain’d to flay for friends" confents, 

Nor juggled about fettlements , 

Ver 2303 And 10 all editions to 17x6, laclulj^e 

Dmly doi 1726, 
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Did need no licenfe, nor no pneft. 

Nor friends, nor kindred, to affift. 

Nor lawyers, to join land and money 

In th* holy ftate Of matrimony, 250 

Before they fettled hands and hearts. 

Till alimony or death departs , 

Nor would endure to ftay until 
They 'ad got the irery bride's good will. 

But took a wife and iOiorter courfe 25 j 

To win the ladies^ downright force. 

And juftly made them pnfoners then. 

As they have, often fince, us men. 

With a< 5 hng plays, and dancing jigs. 

The luckieft of all Love's intngues, 260 

And, when they had them at their pleafure. 

They talk'd of love and flames at leifure 5 
For, after matnmony 's over. 

He that holds out but half a lover, 

Deferves, for every minute, more 26 j 

Than half a year of love before , 

For which the dames, in contemplatiort 
Of that beU way of application, 

Prov'd nobler wives than e'er were known 
By fuit or treaty to be won , 

And fuch as all poflerity 
Could never equal, nor come nigh# 

For women firft were made for menji 
Not men fox them — ^It follows, then. 

That men have right to every one, Z75 

And thej no freedom of their own , 

And 
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And therefore men ha>e power to chuft. 
But they no charter to refufe 
Hence ’tts apparent that, what courfe 
Soe'er we take to your amours. 

Though by the indiredeft way, 

^Tis no injuftice ror foul play , 

And that you ought to take that couife. 
As we take you, for better or -^vorfe. 
And gratefully fubmit to thofe 
Who you, before another, chofe* 

For why fhould every favage beaft 
Exceed his great Lord’s intereft 
Haie freer power than he, in Grace 
And Nature, o’er the cxeature has ? 
Becaufe the laws he fince has made 
Have cut off all the power he had , 
Retrench’d the abfolute dominion 
That Nature gai e him over women , 

\\ hen all his power will not extend 
One law of Nature to fufpend , 

And but to offer to repeal 
The fmallell ejaufe, is to repel 
This, if men nghtly underilood 
1 heir privilege, they would make good, 
And not, like fots, permit their wives 
T’ mcroach on their prerogatues , 

For which fm they defers e to he 
Kept, as they are, in flavery * 
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And this feme precious Gifted Teachers, pj 

Unreverently reputed Leachers, 

And difobey’d in making love. 

Have vow’d to all the world to prove. 

And make ye fuSer, as y ou ought. 

For that uncharitable fault ^ro 

But I forget myfelf, and rove 
Beyond th’ inftrudions of my love. 

Forgive me. Fair, and only blame 
Th’ extravagancy of my flame. 

Since ’tis too much at once to ihow 315 

Excefs of love and temper too , 

All I have faid that *s bad and true. 

Was ne\er meant to aim at you. 

Who have fp fovereign a control 

O’er that poor Have of your’s, my foul, 520 

Ver 305, 306 ] Sir Roger L’Eltrange (jRTty to Builihrat\ 
iptntions Mr Calc a$ one , and Mr Butler, in bts Poflhumous 
ij^orks mentions Dr Burgefi) 'ind Hugh Peters «tnd the writer 
a letter to the Earl of Pembroke, 1647, p 9 obfer\es oi 
Petcis, Ihat it was offeied to be publicly prosed that he got 
both mother and daughter with child — I am glad, fays an 
anonymous perfon (Thurloe’s State Paj^en^ vol IV p 734 I 
to hear chat Mr Peters Ihews his head again , it was reported 
^ here (Amilerdam, May 5, 1655) that he was found with a 
** whore a>bed, and he grew mad, and faid nothing but O blood, 
0 blood, that i^roublcjs nae ’ 

* It may be proper to obferve heje, once for all, that Butler 
left no genuine poems befidcs thofe m the pofielTion of Mr 
Dongucvjlle, and pubhfhed by Mr Thjer m J750 , which aic all 
mferiod m this volume. 
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T hat, rather than to forfeit you,. 

Has ventuied iofs of heaven too ; 

Both with an equal power poiTeft, 

To render all that ferve you bleftg 

But none like him, who deftin’d either 3^^ 

To have or lofe you both together; 

And, if you ’ll but this fault releafe 
(For fo it mull be, fince you pleafe), 

1 11 pay down all that vow, and more. 

Which you commanded, and I fwore, 330 

And expiate, upon my fkin, 

Th’ arrears in full of all my fin : 

For ’tis but juft that I fhould pay 
Th’ accruing penance for delay. 

Which lhall be done, until it move 
Your equal pity and your love. 

The Knight, perufing this. Epiftle, 

Believ’d he ’ad brought her to his whiftle. 

And read it, like a jocund lover. 

With great applaufe, t’ himfelf, twice o\er, 340 
Subfciib’d his name, but at a fit 
And humble diftance, to his wit. 

And dated it with wondrous art, 

Giv’n from the bottom of his heart ; 

Then feal’d it with his coat of love, 343 

A finoking faggot — ^and above. 

Upon a fcioll — I burn and weep. 

And near it — For her Ladyfiiip, 

Of all her fex mofi: excellent, 

Thcfe to her gentle hands prefent , 
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Then gave it to his faithful Squire, 

With leflbns how to obfcrve and eye her. 

She firft conlider’d which was better. 
To fend it back, or bum the letter 
But, guelTmg that it might import. 
Though nothing elfe, at leaft her fport. 
She open’d it, and read it out. 

With many a Cjiile and leering flout , 
Refolv'd to anfwer it in kind. 

And thus perform’d what Ihe defign’d. 
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T hat you ^re a beaft> and turned to grafs^ 

Is no ftrange news, nor ever was. 

At leaft to me, who once* you know* 

Did from the pound replevin you* 

When both your fword and fpurs were won 5 

In combat by an Amazon * 

That fword that did*, like Fate, determine 
Th^ inevitable death of vermin. 

And never dealt its furious blows* 

But cut the throats of pigs and cows> jo 

By Trulla was, in fmgle fight, 

Difarm’d and wrefted from its Knight , 

Your heels degraded of your fpurs. 

And m the ftocks clofe prifoners* 

Where Hill they 'ad lam, in bafe reflraint, 

If I, in pity' of your complaint* 

Had not, on honourable conditions* 

Releas’d tliem from the worft of prifons. 

And 
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And "what return that favour met 
You cannot (though you would ) forget ^ 
\\hen> being free, you ftro^ve t" evade 
The oaths } ou had in pnfon made , 
Forfwore yourfelf, and firll deny'd it,, 

But after own’d, and jufiif) ’d it , 

And, \^hen }e 'ad falfely broke one voh> 
Abfolv'd vourfelf by breakmg t\\ o 
For, while you fneakingly fubnut. 

And beg for pardon at our feet, 

Difcourig'd by your guilty fears^ 

To hope for quarter for your ears. 

And doubting 'twas nr vam to fue. 

You claim us boldly as your due , 

Declare that treachery and foice. 

To deal with us, is th' only courfe , 

We have no title nor pnetence 
To body, foul, or confcience. 

But ought to fall to that man's fhare 
That claims us for his proper ware 
Thefe are the motives which, t' induce,. 

Or fright us into Ibve, you ufe , 

A pretty new way of gallanting. 

Between folicmng and ranting * 

Like fturdy beggars, that intreat? 
ioi chanty at once, and threat# 

Mit, fince you undertake to pro\e 
Your own propriety in love. 

As if we yere but lawful prizo* 

In war between two enemies,. 
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Or forfeitures, which ever) lover. 

That woulcl but fue for, might recoi er , 

It IS not hard to underftand 
The myftery of this bold demand. 

That cannot at our perfons aim. 

But fometbing capable of claim 
’Tis not thofe paltr) counterfeit 
French ftones, which in our eyes you fet. 
But our right diamonds, that infpire 
And fet your amorous hearts on fire 
Nor can thofe falfe St Martin’s beads. 
Which on our lips ^ on lay for reds. 

And make us wear like Indian Dames, 

Add fuel to your fcorching flames ; 

But thofe two lubies of the rock. 

Which in our cabinets we lock 
“Tis not thofe orient pearls, our teeth. 

That you are fo tranfpoited with , 

But thofe we wear about our necks. 

Produce thofe amorous 

Nor is ’t thofe threads of gold, our hair, 

‘The pern wigs you make us wear. 

But thofe bright guineas m our chefts. 

That light the wildfire in your breafls, 

Thefe love-tncks I ’ve been veys’d in fo. 
That all their fly intrigues I know. 

And can unriddle, by their tones. 

Their myftic cabals, and jargones 5 
Can tell what paflions, by their founds. 

Pine for the beauties of my grounds , 
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What raptures fond and amorous, 

O' th* charms aind graces of my houfe^ 

What ecftafy and fcorching flame. 

Burns for my money in my name , 

What, from th’ unnatural defire 
To beafts and cattle takes it§ fire ; 

What tender figh and trickling tear 8^ 

Longs for a thoufand pounds a-year ; 

And languifiiing tranfports are fond 
Of flatute, mortgage, bill, and bond, 

Thefe are th’ attra<Sls which moft men fall 
Inamour’d, at firft fight, withal. 

To thefe they’ addrefs with ferenades. 

And court with balls and mafquerades , 

And yet, for all the yearning pam 
Ye *ave fufier’d for their loves in vain, 

I fear they ’ll prove lb mce and eoy. 

To have, and t* hold, and to enjoy , 

That, all your oaths and labour loft, 

’They ’ll ne’er turn Ladies of the Pofi* 

This IS not meant to diiapprove 
Your judgment, in your choice of lo\c. 

Which IS fo wife, the greateft part 
Of mankind ftudy ’t as an art , 

For love Ihould, like a deodand. 

Still fall to th’ owner of the land , 

And, where there ’s fubftance for its ground, i 
Cannot but be more firm and found. 

Than that which has the flighter bafis 
Of airy virtue, wit, and graces , 
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Which IS of fiich thin fubdetf, 

it fteals and creeps in at the eye, nq^ 

And, as it can’t endure to flay. 

Steals out again as nice a way. 

But love, that its extradion owns 
From folid gold and precious Hones, 

Muft, like its fhining parents, prove j i j 

As folid, and as glorious love. 

Hence ’tis you have no way t* exprefs 
Our charms and graces' but by thefe , 

For what are lips, and eyes, and teeth. 

Which beauty’ invades and conquers with, 1 20 

But rubies, pearls, and diamonds. 

With which a philtre love commands ^ 

This IS the way all parents pro\e 
In managing their children’s love. 

That force them t’ intermarry and wed, 1 3 j 

As if th* were burying of the dead , 

Caft earth to earth, as in die ^rave. 

To join in wedlock all they have. 

And, when the fettlement ’s in force. 

Take all the reft for better or worfe , 130 

For money h?s a po ver above 

The ftars, and fate, to manage love , 

Whofe arrows, learned poets hold, 

Tl hat never mifs, are tipp’d with gold* 

And, though feme fay the parents’ claims rjy 

To make lo\e in their children’s names , 

Who, many times, at once piovide 
The nurfe, the hufbaad, and the bride. 
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Feel darts, and charms, attrafts, and flames, 
ilnd wooe and contra<3t in their names, 

And, as they chnften, ufe to marry them. 
And, like their goflips, anfwer for them , 

Is not to give in matrimony. 

But fell and proftitute for money , 

*Tis better than their o^n betrothing. 

Who often do 't for worfe than nothing , 
And, when they "re at their own difpofe. 
With greater difadvantage chufe. 

All this IS right , but, for the courfc 
You take to do "t, by fraud or force, 

^Tis fo ridiculous, as j(bon 
As told, "tis never to be done. 

No more than fetters can betray. 

That tell what tucks they are to play. 
Marriage, at bell, is but a vow. 

Which all men either break or bow , 

Then what will thofe forbear to do. 

Who perjure when they do but wooe ^ 

Such as beforehand fwear and lye, 

^For earnefl: to their treachery. 

And, rather than a crime confefs. 

With greater ftrive to make it lefs ? 

Like thieves, who, after fentence pafl^ 
Maintain their innocence to the lalt , 

And, when their crimes were made appear. 

As plain as witnefles can fwear. 

Yet, when the wretches come to die. 

Will take upon their death a 1} e* 
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Nor are the virtues you confefs*4 
T’ your ghoftly father, as you guefsM* 

So flight as to be juftify^d. 

By being as fhatnefully deny’d , 

As if you thought your word would pafs. 

Point blank, on both fides of a cafe , 

Or credit were not to be loft ' 

B’ a brave Knight-errant of the Poft, 

That eats perfidioufly his word. 

And fwears his ears through a two-inch board , 

Can own the fame thing, and difown. 

And perjure booty pro and con , 

Can make the Gofpel ferve his turn. 

And help him out, to be forfworn , 

When 'tis laid hands upon, and kift. 

To be betra> 'd and fold, like Chnft. 

Ver 183 ] The way of taking an oath is by laying the right 
hand upon the four Evangelifts, which denominates it A corporal 
oath This method was not always complied with in thole in- 
iquitous times In the trial of Mr Chriftopher Love, m the 
year 1651, one Jaquel^ an evidence, laid his hand upon his but- 
tons, and not upon the book, when the oath was tendered him , 
and, when he was queilioned for it, he anfwered, “ I am as good 

as under an oath ’ In the trial of the brave Colonel Morrioe 
(who kept Pontefradb Caftle for the King) at York, by Thorp 
and Pulefton, when he challenged one his profelfed enemy, 
the Court anfwered, He fpoLe too late , Brook was fworn already 
Brook being afked the qucftion, whether he were fworn or no, 
replied, He had not yet kiffed the book ” The Court aafwered. 
That was no matter, it was but a ceremony, he was rccoided 
fworp, and there was no fpeakmg again^ a record 
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Thefe are the virtues in whgfe name 
A right to all the world you claim. 

And boldly challenge a dominion. 

In Grace and Nature, o’er all women , 
Of whom no lefs will fatisfy. 

Than all the fex, your tyranny 
Although you ’ll find it a hard province,. 
V^/ith all your crafty frauds and covins. 
To govern fuch a numerous crew. 

Who, one by one, now govern you , 

For, if you all were Solomons, 

And wife and great as he was once. 

You ’ll find they ’re able to fubdue 
( ^s they did him) and baffle you. 

And if you are impos’d upon, 

^Tis by your own temptation done. 

That with your ignorance invite. 

And teach us how to ufe the Height , 

For, when we find ye ’re ftill more taken 
With falfe attrads of our own making. 
Swear that a rofe, and that’s a Hone, 
Like fots, to us that laid it on. 

And, what we did but flightly prune, 
Moft ignorantl}- daub in rhyme. 

You force us, in our own defences. 

To copy beams and influences , 

To lay perfedions on the graces. 

And draw attra(Ss upon our faces. 

And, in compliance to your 
Your own falfe jewels counterfeit • 
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For by the praftice of thofe arts 
We gain a greater fhare of hearts , 

And thofe deferve in reafon moft. 

That greateft pains and ftildy coft 
For great perfetflions are^ like heaven. 

Too rich a prtfent to be gi^en* 

Nor are thofe mafttr-fttokes of beauty 
To be perform’d without hard duty* 

Which* Vi hen they ’le nobly done, and well. 
The hmple natural e\cel 
How fair and fweet the planted rofe 
Beyond the wild in hedges grows ’ 

For, without art, the nobleft feeds 
Of flowers degenerate into weeds 
How dull and rugged, ere ’tis ground 
And pohfh’d, looks a diamond ? 

Though Faradife vvere e’er fo fair. 

It was not kept fo w^ithout care 

The w^hole world, without art and dtefs. 

Would be but one great wildernefs , 

And mankind but a favage herd. 

For all that Nature has conferred 
This does but rough-hew and defign. 

Leaves Art to polifh and rehne* 

Though women hrH were made for men, 

Yet men were made for them again 
For when (out-witted by his wife) 

Man firfl turn’d tenant but for life. 

If Vi omen had not interven’d, 

How loon had inankiid had an eiuH 

K ; 
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And that it is in being yet, 

'To us alone you are in debt 

And where *s your liberty of choice. 

And our unnatural No-voice ^ 

Since all the privilege you boaft. 

And falfely’ ufurp'd, or vainly loil. 

Is now our right, to whofe creation 
You owe your happy reftoration 
And if we had not weighty caufe 
To not appear, in making laws. 

We could, in fpite of all your tricks. 
And fhallow formal politics. 

Force you our managements t' obey. 

As we to yours (in fhew^ give way 
Hence 'tis that, while you vainly ftriie 
T’ advance your high prerogative. 

You bafely after all your braves. 

Submit, and own yourfelves our Haves , 
And, 'caufe we do not make it known. 
Nor publicly our interefts own. 

Like lots, fuppofe we have no fhares 
In ordering you and your affairs. 

When all your empire and command 
You have from us, at fecond hand. 

As if a pilot, that appeals 
To fit fi:ill only, while ht fleers. 

And does not make a noife and fiir. 

Like every common manner. 

Knew nothing of the card, nor ffar. 

And did not guide the man of war 
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Nor we, becaufe we don’t appear 2^^ 

In Councils, do not govern there, 

While, like the mighty Prefter John, 

Whofe perfon none dares look upon. 

But IS preferv’d in clofe difguife. 

From being made cheap to vulgar eyes, 280 

W’ enjoy as large a power, unfeen. 

To govern him, as he does men , 

And, in the right of our Pope Joan, 

Make emperors at our feet fall down , 

Or Joan de Pucelle’s braver name, 285 

Our right to arms and condudl claim , 

Whc^ 

Ter 277 ] Prefter John, an abfolute prince, emperor of 
AbylSma, or Ethiopia One of them is reported to have had 
feventy kings for his valTals, and fo fuperb and arrogant, that 
none durft look upon him without his permilSon 

Ver 285 ] Joan of Arc, called alfo 7 he Pucelky or Matd of 
Orleans She wa« born at the town of Damremi, on the Meufe, 
daughter of James de Arc and Ifabella Romee , was bred up a 
fhepherdefs m the country* At the age of eighteen or tv^enty 
ihe pretended to an exprefs commilTion from God to go to the 
relief of Orleans, then befieged by the Englilh, and defended by 
John Comte de Dennis, and almoft reduced to tlie laft extremity# 
She went to the coronation of Charles VII when he was almoft 
ruined She knew that prince m the midft of hi$ nobles, though 
meanly habited. The dodors of divinity, and members of par« 
liament, openly declared that there was fomething fupernatyral 
an her condu^ She fent for a fword, which lay in the tomb of 
a knighr, which was behind the great idtar of the church of St, 
Ca henne de Forbois, upon the blade of which the crofs and 
de hs were engraven , which put the King in a very great 
‘ K 3 furpr'&e, 
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Wlio, though a Ipinfter, yet wa$ able 
To ferve France for a Grand Conflablc. 

We make and execute all laws. 

Can judge the Judges, and the Caufe; 2g® 

Prefcnbe all rules of right or wrong. 

To th’ long robe, and the longer tongue, 

^Gainft which the world has no defence* 

But our more powerful eloquence. 

We manage things of greateft weight, 3195 

In all the world’s aftirs of ftate , 

Are minifters of war and peace. 

That fway all nations how we pleafe^ 

We rule all churches, and their flocks. 

Heretical and orthodox, 30® 

And are the heavenly vehicles 
O’ th’ fpuits in ail Conventicles . 

By us is all commerce and trade 
Improv’d, and manag’d, and decay’d , 

furprize, m regard none beildes himfelf knew ot it upon this 
he fent hei with the cojpnmaad of feme troops, with which ihc 
relieved Orleans, and drove the Engbih from it, defeated Talbot 
at the battle of Pattai, and recovered Champagne At laft ihe 
was unfortunately taken pnfoner m a Tally at Champagne, m 
^430, and tried for a witch or forccrefs, condemned, and burnt 
in Rouen market-place, m May 1430 

Vei aS8 ] All this is a fatire on King Charles II who was 
governed fo much by his miftreiles particularly this line Teems 
to allude to ht$ French miftreTs, the DutcheTs of Poitfmouth, 
given by that Court , whom ihe Terved m the important poft of 
governing King Charles as they directed, 
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For nothing can go off fo wdl. 

Nor bears that price, as what we felJ 
We rule in every public meeting. 

And make men do what we judge fitting , 

Are magiflrates in all great towns. 

Where men do nothing but wear gowns. 

We make the man of war ftrike fail. 

And to our bra\er condudl veil. 

And, when he 'as chas'd his enemies. 

Submit to us upon his knees. 

Is there an officer of fiate. 

Untimely rais’d, or magiffrate. 

That ’s haughty and imperious ? 

He ’s but a journeyman to us, 

That, as he gives us caufe to do % 

Can keep him in, or turn him out. 

We are your guardians, that increafe. 

Or wafte your foi tunes how we pleafe. 

And, as you humour us, can deal ‘ 

In all your matters, ill Or well. 

*Tis we that can difpofe, alone. 

Whether your heirs fhall be your owm. 

To whofe integrity you muff, 

In fpite of all your caution, trufi , 

And, ’lefs you fly beyond the feas. 

Can fit you With what heirs we pleafe. 

And force you t’ own them, though begotten 
By French valets, or Infh footmen. 

Nor can the rigoroufeft cohrfe 
Prevail, unlefs to make us worfe ; 
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Who ftill, the harfiier we are usM, 

Are further off from being reduc'd. 

And icorn t’ abate, for any ills, 

T!'he leafl: pun^^ilios of our wills 
Force does but whet our wits to apply 
Arts, born with us, for remedy. 

Which all your politics, as yet. 

Have ne'er been able to defeat 
For, when ye 've try’d all forts of ways. 
What fools d' we make of you in plays ^ 
While all the favours we afford. 

Are but to girt you with jthe fword. 

To fight our battles in our Heads, 

And have your brains beat out o' your heads , 
Encounter, in defpite of Nature, 

And fight, at once, with fire and water. 

With pirates, rocks, and ftorms, and feas. 
Our pride and vanity t' appeafe , 

, Kill one another, and cut throats. 

For our good graces, and beft thoughts , 

To do your exercife for honour. 

And have your brains beat out the fooncr , 

Or crack'd, as learnedly, upon 
Things that are never to be known , 

And Hill appear the more induftnous. 

The more your projeds are prepoHerous , 

To fquare the circle of the arts. 

And run Hark mad to Ihew your parts 5 
Expound the oracle of laws. 

And turn them which way we fee caufe , 
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Be our folicitors and agents, 365 

And ftand for us in all engagements 
And thefe are all the mighty powers 
You vainly boaft to cry down ours. 

And, what in real value ’s wanting. 

Supply with vapouring and ranting 3p 

Becaufe yourfelves are ternfy’d. 

And iloop to one another’s pnde. 

Believe we have as little wit 
To be out-hedlor’d, and fubmit 
By your example, lofe that right 37 j 

In treaties which we gain’d m fight. 

And, tenified into an awe, 

Pafs on ourfelves a Salique law , 

Or, as fome nations ufe, give place. 

And truckle to your mighty race , 3S0 

Let men ufurp th’ unjuft domimon. 

As if they were the better women. 


ir£l£ END OF HUOXSRAS, 
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PREFACE* 

I T would be very unjuft to the memory of a ^jvnter 
fo much and fo juftly cfteemed as Butler, to fup- 
pofe It neceflary to make any formal apology for the 
publication of thefe Remains Whatever is the genuine 
performance of a genius of his clafs, cannot fail of re- 
commending itfelf to every reader of tafte, and all 
that can be required from the Publifher is, to fatisfy 
the World that it is not impofed upon by falfe and 
fpurious pretenfions* 

This has already been attempted in the pnnted Pro- 
pofals for the fubfcription , but as the penlhing form 
of a loofe paper feems too frail a monument to prefer\e 
a telhmony of fo much importance, it cannot, I hope, 
be judged impertinent to repeat the fubftance of what I 
obferved upon that occafion — That the Manufcnpts, 
from which this woik is printed, are Butler's own 
hand-writing, as evidently appears from fome original 
letters of his found amongft them — TBat, upon his 
death, they fell into the hands of his good friend Mr. 
W Loiigueville, of tlie Temple , who, as the writer 
of Butler's life informs us, was at the charge of bul- 
lying him — That, upon Mr Longueville's deceafe, 
they became the pioperty of his fon, the late Charles 
Longuenlle, Efq, "w ho bequeathed them, at his death, 
to John Clarke, Efq, and that this gentleman has been 

prevailed 
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prevailed upon to part with them, and favoured me 
with an authority to infert the following certificate of 
their authenticity* 


I do hereby certify. That the Papers now pro 
pofed to be publiihed by Mr Tbyer are the 
mamfcnps of Mr. Samuel Butler, author of 
Hudibras, and were bequeathed to me by the late 
Charles Longueville, Efq. 


Walgherton^ Chejhtre^ 
1754 


JOHN CLARKE/’ 


Although, from evidence of fuch a nature, there 
eannot remain the leafl: doubt about the genuinenefs of 
this Work, and it be \ery certain that every thing m 
it IS the performance of Butler , yet it mufl. be owned, 
at the fame time, that there is not the fame degree of 
perfedion and exadinefs in all the compofitions here 
printed Some are finifhed with the utnioft accuracy, 
arid wfere fairly tranfcnbed for the prefs, as far as can 
be judged from outward appearance, others, though 
inifhed, and Wrote with the fame fpirit and peculiar 
vein of ^humour which difiinguilhes him fiom all other 
writers, feem as if, uponafecond re\iev, he would 
have retouched and amended in fome little particulars , 
-and fome few are left unfiniHied, or at leaft parts of 
•them are loft or penfhcd This acknowledgment i 
think due to the Poet's charadfer and memory, and 
rfecefiarj to befpeak that candid allowance from the 
'reader which tlie Pofthumous Works of e’ cry writer 
have a juft claim to* 
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It IS, I kpow^ a commoa obfcrvation* that it la do** 
ino- injuftice to a departed genius to publifh fragments, 
or fuch pieqes as he had not given the laft band to 
Without controverting the juftnefe of this remark in 
general, one may, I think, venture to afEnn> that it is 
not to be extended to every particular oafc> and that a 
writer of fo extraordinary and uncommon a turn as the * 
author of Hudibras is not to be included under it* It 
would be a piece of foolilh fondnefs to purchafe at a 
great expence, or preferve with a particular care, the 
un^iniflicd works of every tolerable painter , and yet it 
IS efteemed a mark of fine tafte to procuce, at almoft 
any price, the rough Ikecches and half-formed defigns 
oi a Raphael, a Rembrandt, or any celebrated mafter. 

If the elegant remains of a Greek or Roman ftatuary, 
though maimed and defeftive, are thought worthy of a 
place in the cabinets of the polite admirers of antiquity, 
and the learned world thinks itfelf obliged to laborious 
critics for handing down to us the half-intelligiblc 
fcraps of an ancient cUfiic , no reafon c^n, I think, be 
talfigned why a genius of more modern date Ihould not 
be entitled to the fame privilege, except we \\ill ab- 
furdly and enthufiailicallj fancy that time gives a value 
to wnti igs, as well as to coins and medals •—It may be 
added, alfo, that as Butler is not only excellent, but 
almofl: fingular, too, in his manner of writing, every 
thing of his mull acquire a proportionable degree of 
■V alue and curiofity 

I {hall not longer detain the reader from better en- 
terUiament, by indulging my own fentunents upon 

thefe 
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tliefe remmm 9 and lhall rather chufe to wait for the 
judgment of the Public, than impertinently to obtrude 
my own It is enough for me that I have faithfully 
difcharged the office of an Editor, and fliall leave to 
future critics the pleafure of criticifing and remarking, 
approving or condemning The Notes which I have 
given, the reader will find to be only fuch as were ne 
ceffary to let him into the Author’s meaning, by re 
citing and explaining fome circumftances, not gene 
rally known, to which he alludes , and he cannot but 
obferve that many more might have been added, had I 
given Way to a fondnefs for fcribbling, too common 
upon fuch occafions 

Although my Author ftands in need of no apology 
for the appearance he is going to make in the following 
iheets, the world may probably tlunk that the Publifher 
does, for not permitting him to do it fooner — All that 
I have to fay, and to >perfons of candour I need to fay 
no more, is, that the delay has been owing to a bad 
ftate of health, and a consequent indifpofition for a 
work of this nature, and not to indolence, or any felfifti 
narrow views of my own 

^ In the prefent edition, fuch only are retained as are ncceSTary 
to bring the reader acquainted with the fcveral lefs ufual allufions 
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elephant in the moon 

A Learn d fociety of late. 

The glory of a toieign Hate, 

Agreed upon, a fummer’s night. 

To fearch the Moon by hei own bght , 

To lake an inventory ol all ^ 

Her real eftate, and perfonal , 

And make an accurate furvey 
Of all her lands, and how the} la}. 

As true as that of Ireland, where 

The fly furveyors ftole a flnre lo 

T’ obierve her country, how *tvvas planted. 

With what fh' abounded moft, or wanted , 

And make the proper'll obfen ations 
For fettling of new plantations. 

If the Society Ihould incline 1 5 

T' attempt fo glorious a defign 
This was the purpofe of their meeting, 

For which they chofe a time as fitting. 

When, at the full, her radiant light 

And infiuence too were at their height 20 

This Poem was intended by the Author for a fatire upon the 
Royal Society, which, according to his opinion at leaft, ran too 
much, at that time, into the virtuofi tafte, and a whim/ical 
fondnefs for furpnfing and wondertul ftories in natural hiftory 

VoL XIV L And 
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And now the lofty tube, the fcale 
With which they heaven itfelf affail. 

Was mounted full againft the Moon, 

And all flood ready to fall on. 

Impatient who fhould have the honour 2j 

To plant an enfign firfl upon her. 

When one, who for his deep belief 
Was virtuofo then in chief. 

Approv’d the moll profound and wife. 

To folve impoffibihties, 30 

Advancing gravely, to apply 
To th’ optic glafs his judging eye, 

Cry’d, Strange ^ — then lemforc’d his fight 
Againfl the Moon with all his might. 

And bent his penetrating brow, 35 

As if he meant to gaze her through , 

When all the reft began t’ admire. 

And, like a train, from him took fire. 

Surpriz’d with wonder, beforehand. 

At what they did not underftand, 40 

Cry’d out, impatient to know what 
The matter was they wonder’d at 
Quoth he, Th’ inhabitants 0’ th’ Moon, 

Who, when the fun fhines hot at noon. 

Do Ine in cellars under ground, 4j 

Of eight miles deep, and eighty round, 

{In which at once they fortify 
Againfl the fun and th’ enemy) 

Which they count towns and cities there, 

Becaufc their people ’s civiller 50 

Than 
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Than tliofe rude peafants that are found 
To live upon the upper ground, 

Caird Privolvaiis, with whom they are 
Perpetually in open war; 

And now both aimics, highly* enrag’d, 

Are m a bloody fight engag’d. 

And many fall on both fides flam. 

As by the glafs ’tis clear and plain^ 

Look quickly then, that e\cry one 
May fee the fight before ’tis done* 6o 

With that a great philofopher. 

Admir’d, and famous tar and near. 

As one of fingular invention, 

But univeifal comprehenfion, 

Apply’d one eye, and halt a nofe, 65 

Unto the optic engine clofe 
For he had lately undertook 
lo pro'vc, and pubhfh in «i book. 

That men, whofe natural ejts are out, 

Ma} , b> more powerful art, be brought 
To fee with th’ empty holes, as plain 
As if their eyes were m again , 

And if they chanc’d to fail of thofe. 

To make an optic of a nofe. 

As clearly’ it may, by thofe that wear 
But fpecStacles, be made appear^ 

By which both fenfes being united. 

Does render them much better fighted 
This great man, having fix’d both fights 
To view the iormidable fights, 

L ^ 
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Obferv’d his beft, and then cry’d out. 
The battle’s defperatelj^ fought , 

The gallant Subvolvam rally. 

And from their trenches make a fally 
Upon the Hubborn enemy. 

Who now begin to rout and fiy* 

Thefe filly ranting Privolvans, 

Have every fummer their campaigns. 

And mufter, like the warlike fons 
Of Rawhead and of Bloodybones, 

As numerous as Soland geefe 
I’ th’ iflands of the Orcades, 
Courageoufiy to make a Hand, 

And face their neighbours hand to hand. 
Until the long’d for winter ’s come. 

And then return in triumph home. 

And fpend the reft o’ th’ year in lies. 
And vapouring of their viftories 
From th’ old Arcadians they ’re belie\ ’d 
To be, before the Moon, deriv’d. 

And when her orb was new created. 

To people her were thence tranflated 
hor as th' Arcadians were reputed 
Of all the Grecians the moft ftupid. 
Whom nothing in the world could bring 
To civil life, but fiddling. 

They ftiU letain the antique courfe 
And cuftom of their anceftors* 

And always fing and fiddle to 
Things of the greateft weight they do. 
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While thus the learn’d man entertains 
Th* alTembly with tlie Privolvans, 

Another^ of as great renoA; n. 

And folid judgment, an the Moon, 

T'hat underftood her various foils, i r j" 

And which produc’d beft genet-movies^ 

And in the regifter of fame 
Had enter'd his long-living name. 

After he had por’d long and hard 
r th’ engine, gave a ftart, and ftar’d-— 1 20 

Quoth he, A ftranger fight appears 
Than e'er was feen m all the fpheres , 

A wonaer more unparallel'd. 

Than ever mortal tube beheld , 

An Elephant from one of thofe 1 2 

Two mighty armies is broke loofe. 

And with the horror of the fight 

Appears amaz’d, and in a fright 

Look quickly, left the fight of us 

Should caufe*the ftartled beaft t’ imbofi ^30 

It Is a large one, far more great 

Than e'er was bred in Afxic } et. 

From which we boldly may infer. 

The Moon is much the fruitfuller. 

And fince the mighty Pyrrhus brought 1 3 ? 

Thofb living caftles firft, 'tis thought, 

Againft the Romans, in the field. 

It may an argument be held 
(Arcadia being but a piece. 

As his dominions were, of Greece} 
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To prove what this lUuftnous perfon 
Has made fo noble a difcourfe on. 

And amply fatisfy'd us all 
Of the Privolvans’ original* 

That Elephants are in the Moon, 

Though we had now difcovcr’d none. 

Is eafily made manifeft. 

Since, from the greateft to the leaft. 

All other liars and conftellations 

Have cattle of all forts of nations, j so 

And heaven, like a Tartarus hord. 

With great and numerous droves is Hor’d : 

And it the Moon produce by Nature, 

A people of fo vaft a Ifature, 

^Tis confequent fhe Ihould bring forth ijjp 

Far greater beafts, too, than the earth 
(As by the heft accounts appears 
Of all our great'll difcoverers) , 

And that thofe monllrous creatures there 
Are not fuch rarities as here 1 6 o 

Meanwhile the reft had had a fight 
Of all particulars o' th' light. 

And every man, with equal care. 

Perus'd of th' Elephant his ftiare. 

Proud of his intereft in the glory j 6s 

Of fo miraculous a ftory , 

When one, who for his excellence 
In heightening words and Ihadowing fenfe. 

And magnifying all he writ 
With curious microfcopic wit. 


Was 
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Vi/ as magnify’d himfelf no lefs 
In home and foreign colleges. 

Began, tranfported with the twang 
Of his own tnllo, thus t* harangue 
Moft excellent and \irtuous Friends, i ^ ^ 

This great difcovery makes amends 
For ail our unfuccefsful pains. 

And loll expence of time and brains 
For, by this foie phaenomenon. 

We ’ve gotten ground upon the Mooh, 1 8o 

And gain’d a pafs, to hold difpute 
With all the planets that Hand out , 

To carry this moft virtuous war 
Home to the door of every ftar. 

And plant th’ artillery of our tubes 1 8 j 

Againft their proudeft magnitudes , 

To ftretch our vidlories beyond 
Th’ extent of planetary ground. 

And fix our engines, and our enfigns. 

Upon the fix'd liars’ vaft dimenfions, 1 90 

(Which Archimede, fo long ago, 

Durft not prefume to wilh to do) 

And prove if they are other funs. 

As fome have held opinions. 

Or windows in the emp) reum, 195 

From whence thofe bright eftlu\ias com© 

Like flames of fire (as others guefs) 

That Ihine i’ th’ mouths of furnaces* 

Nor IS this all we have atchiev’d. 

But more^ henceforth to be behev'd> 200 

L 4, And 
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And have no more our heft deiigns, 
Becaufe they ’re ours, believ’d ill ligns, 

T’ out-throw, and ftretch, and to enlarge. 
Shall now no more be laid t’ our charge , 
Nor ftiall our ableft virtuofos 
Prove arguments for coffee-houfes , 

Nor thofe devices, that are laid 
Too truly on us, nor thofe made 
Hereafter, gam belief among 
Our ftridleft judges, right or wrong , 

Nor fhali our paft misfortunes more 
Be charg’d upon the ancient fcore , 

No more our making old dogs young 
Mai e men fufpeft us ftiU i’ th’ wrong , 
Nor new-invented chariots draw 
The boys to courfe us without law , 

Nor putting pigs t’ a bitch to nurfe. 

To turn them into mungrel-curs. 

Make them fufpedl our fculls are brittle. 
And hold too much wit, or too little , 

Nor {hall our fpeculations, whether 
An elder-ftick will fave the leather 
Of fchoolboys’ breeches from the rod. 
Make all we do appear as odd. 

This one difcovery ’s enough 
To take all former fcandals ofF~ 

But fince the world ’$ incredulous 
Of all our fcrutinies, and us. 

And with a prejudice prevents 
Our bcft and worft experiments. 
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(As if they’ were deftin’d to mifcarry. 

In confort try’d, or folitary) 

And fince it is uncertain when 
Such wonders will occur again. 

Let us as cautioufly contrive 
To draw an exad Narrative 
Of what we every one can fwear 
Our e}es themfelves have feen appear. 

That, when we pubhfh the Account, 

We ill may take our oaths upon 
This faid, they all with one confent 
Agreed to draw up th’ Inftrument, 

And, for the general fatisfadhon. 

To print it in the next Tranfaftion, 

But whilft the chiefs were drawing up 
This ftrange Memoir o’ th’ telefcope, 

One, peeping in the tube by chance. 

Beheld the Elephant advance. 

And from the weft fide of the Moon 
To th’ eaft was in a moment gone 
This being related, gave a flop 
To what the reft were drawmg up , 

And every man, amaz’d anew 
How it could poffibly be true. 

That any beaft fhould run a race 
So monftrous, in fo fhort a (pace, 

Refolv’d, howe’er, to make it good. 

At leaft as poliible a& he could. 

And rather his own eyes condemn. 

Than queftion what he ’ad feen with them. 
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While all were thus refolv'd, a man 
Of great renown there thus began — - 
’Tis ftrange, I grant ^ but who can fay 
What cannot be, ‘what can,, and maj ? 
Efpecially’ at fo hugely vaft 
A diftance as this wonder’s placed,. 

Where the leaft error of the fight 
May Ihew things faJfe, but never right ; 

Nor can we try them, fo far off. 

By any fublunary proof 

For who can fay that Nature there 

Has the fame laws fhe goes by here ? 

Nor lb It bke Ihe has infus’d^ 

In every fpecies there produc’d,. 

The fame efforts fhe does confer 
Upon the fame produdions here,. 

Since thofe with us, of feveral nations. 

Have fuch prodigious variations,. 

And fhe affeds fo much to ufe 
Variety in all fhe does*. 

Hence may b’ inferr’d that, though I grant 
We ’ave feen i’ th* Moon an Elephant, 

That Elephant may differ fo 
From thofe upon the earth below, 

Both in his bulk, and force, and fpeed. 

As being of a different breed. 

That though our own are but flow pac’d. 
Theirs there may fly, or run as fall. 

And yet be Elephants, no lefs 
han thofe of Indian pedigrees* 
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the elephant in the moon. 

This faid, another of great vrorth, 

Fam’d for his learned works put foith. 

Look’d wife, then faid— All this is true> 

And learnedly obferv’d by you 
But there ’s another reafon for % 

That falls but very httle Ihort 
Of mathematic demonftration. 

Upon an accurate calculation. 

And that is — As the earth and moon 
Do both move contrary upon 
Their axes, the rapidity 
Of both their motions cannot be 
But fo prodigioufly faft. 

That vafter fpaces may be paft 
In lefs time than the beaft has gone. 

Though he ’ad no motion of hu own. 

Which we can take no meafure of. 

As you have clear’d by learned proof. 

This granted, we may boldly thence 
Lay ''lann t’ a nobler inference. 

And make this great phamomenon 
(Were there no other) ferve alone 
To clear the grand hypothefis 
Of th’ motion of the earth from this. 

With this they all were fatisfy’d. 

As men are wont o’ th’ bias’d fide. 
Applauded the profound dilpute. 

And grew more gay and refolute. 

By having overcome ^ doubt, 

1 han if It never had fall’p out , 
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And, to complete tlieir Narrative, 

Agreed t’ infert this ftrange retrieve 
But while they were diverted all 
With wording die Memorial, 

The footbo) s, for diverlion too. 

As having nothing elfe to do, 

Seemg the telefcope at leifuie, 

TurnM virtuofos for their pleafure , 

Began to gaze upon the Moon, 

As thofe they waited on had done 
With monkeys’ ingenuity. 

That lo\e to pradife what tliey fee ; 

When one, whofe turn it was to peep,. 

Saw fomethxng in the engine creep. 

And, viewing veil, difcover’d more 
Than all the learn’d had done before^ 

Quoth he, A little thing is flunk 
Into the long flar-gazing trunk. 

And now is gotten down fo nigh> 

I have him juft againft mine C) e* 

This being overheard by one 
Who was not fo far overgrown 
In any virtuous fpeculation, 

1 0 judge with mere imagination,. 

Immediately he made a guefs 
At foh ing all appearances, 

A way far more fignificant 
Thun all their hints of th* Elephant, 

And found, upon a fecond view,. 

His own h) potl efts moft true , 
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For he had fcarce apply'd his eye 
To th* engine, but iihmediateiy 
He found a Moufe was gotten m 
The hollow tube, and, fhut between 
The two glafs windows lu reftraint. 

Was fweird into an Elephant, 

And proved the virtuous occafion 
Of all this learned differtation 
And, as a mountain heretofore 
Was great with child, they fay, and bore 
A filly moufe , this moufe, as ftrange, 
Brought forth a mountain in exchange 
Meanwhile the reft in confultation 
Had penn’d the wonderful Narration, 
And fet their hands, and feals, and wit, 
T’ atteft the truth of what they 'ad w^rit. 
When tins accurs'd phsenomenon 
Confounded all they *ad faid or done . 
For 'twas no fooner hxnted at. 

But they' all were in a tumult ftrait. 
More furioufly enrag'd by far. 

Than thofe that in the Moon made war. 
To find fo admirable a hint. 

When they had all agreed t’ have feen 't. 
And were engag’d to make it out, 
Cbftrmfted with a paltry doubt 
When one, whofe talk was to determine. 
And foive th’ appearances of vermin. 
Who 'ad made profound difcoveries 
In flogs, and toads, and rats, ard mice. 
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{Thouglinot fo curious, ^tis true. 

As many a wife rat-catcher knew) 

After he had witli iigns made \^ay 
For fomething great he had to fay , 

* This difquifition 
Is, half of it, in my * difcillion , 

For though the Elephant, as beall:. 
Belongs of right to all the reft. 

The Moufe, being but a vermin, none 
Has title to but I alone , 

And therefore hope I may be heard. 

In my own province, with regard* 

It IS no wonder we ’re ciy’d down. 
And made the talk of all the Town, 
That rants and fwears, for all our great 
Attempts, -we have done nothing yet. 

If every one have leave to doubt. 

When fome great fecret ’s half made out , 
And, ’caufe perhaps it is not true, 
Obftrud, and ruin all we do 
As no great was ever done. 

Nor e^ er can, with truth alone. 

If nothing elfe but truth w’ allow, 

®Tis no great matter wh^t we do , 

For truth is too referv’d, and nice, 

T’ appear in mix’d focieties , 

Delights in folitary abodes. 

And n.t^ er fhew s herfelf in crowds , 

A fullen little thing, below 
All matters of pretence and ftxow , 

* Sic Orig 
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That deal in novelty and change. 

Not of things true, hut rare and ftrange. 
To treat the w orld with what is fit 
And proper to its natural wit , 

The world, that never fets efteem 
On what things are, but what they feem. 
And, if they be not ftrange and new. 

They ^re ne*er the better for being true* 

For what has mankind gain’d by knowing 
His little truth, but his undoing. 

Which wufely was by Nature hidden. 

And only for his good forbidden ? 

And therefore with great prudence does 
The woild ftiil ftrn c to keep it clofe ; 

For if all fecret truths were known. 

Who would not he once more undone ? 

For truth has alway s dinger in % 

And here, perhaps, may crofs fome hint 
We have already agreed upon. 

And vainly fruftrate all we ’ave done. 

Only to make new work for Stubs, 

And all the academic clubs 

How much, then, ought we have a care 

That no man know above his lhare. 

Nor dare to underfland, henceforth. 

More than his contribution’s worth , 

That thofe who ’ave purchas’d of the college 
A lhare, oi half a fliaie, of knowdedge. 

And brought m none, but fpeiit repute. 
Should not b* admitted to difpute. 
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Nor any man pretend to know 
More than his dividend come to ? 

For partners have been always know n 
To cheat their public intereft prone , 

And if we do not look to ours, 

^Tis fare to run the felf-fame coiirfe 
This faid, the whole affembly* allow’d 
The dodtrine to be right and good. 

And, from the truth of what they ’ad heard, 
Refolv’d to gi\e Truth no regaid. 

But what was for their turn to vouch. 

And either find or make it fuch 
That ’twas more noble to create 
Thmgs like Truth, out of ftrong conceit, 
Than with vexatious pains and doubt 
To find, or think t’ have found, her out 
This being refolv’d, they, one by one. 
Review’d the tube, the Moufe, and Moon , 
But ftill the narrower they pry’d. 

The more they were unfatisfy'd , 

In no one thing they faw agreeing. 

As if they ’ad feveral faiths of feeing 
Some fwore, upon a fecord view. 

That all they ’ad feen before w as true. 

And that they never would recant 
One fvllable of th’ Elephant , 

Avow’d his fnout could be no Moufe’s, 

But a true Elephant’s probofcis 
Others began to doubt and waver. 

Uncertain which o’ th’ two to favour, 
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And knew not whether to efpOufe 
The caufe of th’ Elephant or Moufe. 
Some held no way fo orthodox 
To try It, as the ballot-box. 

And, like the nation’s patriots, 

1 o find, or make, the truth by \otes 
Others conceiv’d it much more fit 
T’ unmount the tube, and open it. 
And, for their private fatisfadion. 

To re examine the Tianfadlion, 

And after explicate the reft, 

As they fhould fiind caufe for the beft. 

To this, as th’ only expedient, 

The whole aflembly gave confent , 

But, eie the tube was half let down. 

It clear’d the firft phaenomenon 
For, at the end, piodigious fwarms 
Of flies and gnats, like men in arms. 
Had all paft mufter, by mifchance. 
Both for the Sub- and Pnvolvans 
This being dirco\er’d, put them all 
Into a frelh and fiercer bnvl, 

Afl^'am’d that men fo grave and wife 
Should be chaldes’d by gnats and fiiesj, 
And take the feeble infeds’ fwarms 
For mighty troops of men at arms , 
As 1 am as thofe who, when the Moon 
Bright in a cryftal river flione. 

Threw calling nets as fubtly at her. 

To catch and pull her out o’ th* water 
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But when they had unfcrewM the glafs, 
To find out where th^ impofior was. 

And faw the Moufe, that, by mifhap. 
Had made the telefcope a trap. 

Amaz'd, confounded, and afilifted. 

To be fo openly convwfled. 

Immediately they get them gone. 

With this difcovery alone 
That thofe who greedily purfue 
Things wonderful inftead of true; 

That in their fpeculations chufe 
To make difcoveries ftrange news. 

And natural hiftory a Gazette 
Of tales ftupendous and far fet , 

Hold no truth worthy to be known, 

That IS not huge and overgrown. 

And explicate appearances, 

Not as they are, but as they pleafe , 

In vain ftri\e Nature to fuborn. 

And, for their pains, are paid with fcorn. 
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Vei 509, 510 ] From this moral application of the whale, 
one may obferve that the Poet’s real intention, in this fatire, was 
not to ridicule real md ufeful philofophy, but only th it conceited 
and whimfical taftc for the marvellous and furpiizing, which 
prevailed fo much among the learned of that age and though it 
would be ungrateful not to acknowledge the many ufeful improvc- 
iraent- then made in natural knowledge, yet, in juftice to the 
fatuift, It muft be confefled that thefe cuiious inquirers into 
Natuie d^dJjjmetinres, in their reft^rches, run into a fuperftitious 
and unpHnofouhical ciedulity, which defeivtd very w 11 to be 
laughed at , and winch wns aftciwaids fo happily ridiculed m the 
1 r infadigncer’ ot Dr K.i 
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ELEPHANT IN THE MOON. 

IN LONG VERSE*. 


A Virtuousj learned fociety* of ktc> 

The pride and glory of a foreign 
Made an agreement> on a fumrnejf’s night. 

To fcarch the Moon at full by her own light ; 

'I o take a perfed inventory of all j 

Her real foitunes, or her pcrfonal, 

* After the Author had ^imlhed thi^ ftory in ihort verfe, he 
touk It in his heici to attempt it m long ihat this was com- 
pofed alter the other, 15 manifeft from its being v\iott oppofite to 
it upon a \aG5lnt part of the fame piper and though in molt 
places the Pact has done httle more than filled up the verfe with 
an additional foot, preferving the fame thought and ihyme, yet 
as It IS a fingular jnifancB in its way, «n 4 has bUidcsi manycon- 
fiderable addiuo*is and variations, which tend to illuftrate and 
explain the preceding Poem, it may be looked upon not only a» 
a curiofity in its l^ind, but as a new production of the Authors. 
Ihfs I mention on’y to obviate the objections of thofe whomay 
think It mfened to ftU up the volume To the admirer® ot 
Bugler, 1 am fuie, no apology is neceflary* 

M z And 
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And make a geometncal fumy 

Of all her lands, and how her country lay,. 

As accurate as that of Ireland, where 
The fly furveyor 's faid t* ha\e funk a fliire lo 

T' obferve her country’s climate, how ’twas planted. 
And what flie mofl: abounded with, or wanted , 

And draw maps of her propereft fituations 
For fettling, and eredHng new plantations. 

If ever the Society fhould incline i j; 

attempt fo great and glorious a defign 
A talk in vain, unlefs the German Kepler 
Had found out a difcoverv to people her, 

** And flock her country with inhabitants 

Of military men and Elephants 20 

For th’ Ancients only took her for a piece 
** Of red-hot iron as big as Peloponncfe, 

Till he appear’d, for which, fome write, (he fuit 
Upon his tribe as flrange a punifliment ” 

This w^as the only purpofe of their meeting, 25 
For which they chofe a time and place mofl fitting, 
When, at the full, her equal lhares of light 
And influence were at their greatefl height* 

And now the lofty telefcope, the fcale. 

By which they venture heaten itfelf t’ aflail, 5O 

Ver 17 ] This and the following verfcs, to the end of the 
^augnph, are not in the foregoing compori*-ion , and are djf- 
tingujihed, as well as the reft of the fame kind, by being printell 
with imert edufi ommas 
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Was rais'd, and planted full againft the Moon, 

And all the reft ftood ready to fall on. 

Impatient who Ihould bear away the honour 
To plant an enfign, firft of all, upon her 

When one, who for his folid deep belief 3 ^ 

Was chofen ■virtuofo then m chief. 

Had been approv'd the moft profound and wife 
At foh mg impolTibilitieg, 

With gravitj advancing, to apply 
“To th' optic ghifs his penetrating e}e, 4c 

Cry’d out, O ftrange f — then reinforc'd his fight 
Againft the Moon with ail hxs art and might. 

And bent the mufc^es of hia penfive brow. 

As if he meant to ftare and gaze her through , 

While all the reft began as much t* admire, 4j 

And, like a powder tram, from him took £re. 
Surpriz'd with dull amazement beforehand. 

At what they would, but could not underflmd. 

And grew impatient to difco\er what 
The matter w as they fo much wondei’d at 50 

Quoth he, The old inhabitants o' th* Moon, 

Who, when the flm fhines hotteft about noon^ 

Are wont to li\e in cellars under ground. 

Of eight miles deep, and more than eighty round, 

Pn which at once they ufe to fortity 55 

Againft the funbeamS and the enem} , 

Are counted borough town** and citiea there^ 

Becaufe th' inhabitants are civiller 

Than thofe rude coimtrv peafants that are found. 

Like mountaineers to h\e on th' upper ground, 60 
M 3 Namd 
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Nam'd Pnv(?|vans> with whom the othets are 
perpetually* in ftate of open "war , 

And now both armies, mortally enrag'd. 

Are in a fierce and bloody fight engag'd. 

And many fajl^ on both fides kill d and llain. 

As bv the telefcope 'ti$ clear and plain. 

Look in It quickly then, that every one 
May fee his fhare before the battle $ done# 

At this a famous great philofopher. 

Admir’d, and celebrated, far and near. 

As one Qf wondrous Angular invention. 

And equal unjverfal comprehenfion , 

By ivhich he had compos'd a pedlar's jargon. 
For all the world to learn, and ufe in bargain. 
An uniierfal canting idiom. 

To underftand the fwinging pendulum. 

And to communicate, in all defigns, 

\\ itn th’ Eaftern virtuofi Mandarines 
AppI} 'd an optic nerve, and half a nofe. 

To th’ end and centre of the engine clofe 
For 1 e had verj lately undertook 
To vindicate, and pubhih in a book. 

That men, wipfe native eyes are blind, or out, 
h^Jay by more admirable art be brought 
'Po fee with empty holes, as well and plain 
As if their eyes had been put in again# 

This great man, therefore, having fix’d his fight 
T’ obferve the bloody formidable fight, 
Confi^er'd^arefuHy , and then cry’d out, 

'7. true, tlie battle's dcfperately fought , 
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The gallant Subvolvans begin to rally. 

And from their trenches raJiantly fall) 

To fall upon the ftubborn enemy. 

Who fearfully begin to rout and fly. 

Theft paltry domineering Pnvolvans, gy 

Have, every fummer-feafon, their campaigns. 

And mufter, like the military fons 
Of Rawhead and vidorious Bioodybones, 

As great and numerous as Soland geefe 

I’ th' fummer iflands of the Orcades, I oo 

Courageoufly to make a dreadful ftand. 

And boldly face tlieir neighbours hand to hand. 

Until the peaceful, long’d for ivinter 's come. 

And then difoand, and march in triumph home,. 

And fpend the reft of all the year in Ijes,. i oy 

And V apouring of their unknown viiftones. 

From th’ old Arcadians they have been believU 
To be, before the Moon herfelf, deriv’d. 

And, when her oxb was firft of all created. 

To be from thence to people her tranflatcd • i ro 
For, as thofe people had been long rtputed. 

Of all the Peloponnefians, the moft fttipid, 

Mliom nothing in the wwld could e\ tr bring 
T’ endure the civil life, but fiddliiig# 

They ever fince retain the antique courfe t r y 

And native frehzy of their anceftors. 

And alwa) s ufe to fing and fiddle to 
Things of the moft important weight they do. 

While thus the virtu^fo entertains 
1 he whole afiembl> w ith the Pnvolvans, 1 2 t> 

M 4 Another 
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** Another fophift, but of lefs renown, 

** Though longer obfervation of the Moon/’ 

1 hat underftood the difference of her foils. 

And which produc'd the faireft genet-moyles, 

“ But for an unpaid weekly fliiliing's penfion jzj 
** Had fin’d for wit, and judgment, and invention,” 
Who, after poring tedious and hard 
I’ th’ optic engine, ga\e a fiart, and flar’d. 

And thus began — A flranger fight appears 
Than ever yet was feen in all the fpheres ^ i 

A greater wonaer, more unparallel’d 
Than e\er mortal tube or eye beheld ^ 

Ver 221, ] la the fliorter verfe >t ftands thus 

Another of as great rcnovm. 

And folid judgment m the Moon* 

And though the variation in words is but fmall, makes a con^ 
fiderablc difierencc m the cbaradler 

Ver 125, 126 } Thefe two verfes are inferted Inflead of the 
following m the othoi copy m £hort raenfure 

And in the rcgifter of Fame 
Had enter’d his long living mine 

Tl e Poet had added the two following lines m this ch«iradler, 
but afterwards croiTed them out. 

And firft found out the building Paul s. 

And paving London with fea coals 

I tranfcnbe thcia, to gratify the cunofity of fuch is arc dcfirnits, 
to in\eftigate who the particular peifons are that deli^ned by 
thefe chaiadeis* 
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A mighty Elephant from one of thofe 
Two fighting armies is at length broke loofe. 

And, with the defperate honor of the fight j jj 

Appears amazM, and in a dreadful fright * 

Look quickly , left the only fight of us 
Should caufe the ftartled creature to imbofs. 

It IS a large one, and appears more great 

Than ever was produc’d in Afric yet , 140 

From which we confidently may infer. 

The Moon appears to be the fruitfuller 
And fince, of old, the mighty Pyrrhus brought 
Thofe living caftles firft of all, ’tis thought, 

Againft the Roman army in the field, 14^ 

It may a valid argument be held, 

(The fame Arcadia being but a piece. 

As his dominions were, of antique Greece^ 

To vindicate what this illuftrious perfon 
Has made fo learn’d and noble a difcourfc on, 150 
And given us ample fatisfadlion all 
Of th’ ancient Pn\ olvana’ original 
That Elephants are really in the Moon, 

Although our fortune had difcover’d none. 

Is eafily made plain, and manifeft, 155 

Since, from the greateft orbs, down to the leaft. 

All othei globes of ftars and conftellations 
Have cattle in them of all forts and nations. 

And heaven, like a northern Tartar’s herd. 

With numeious and mighty droves is ftor’d 1 6 q 

And, if the Moon can but produce by Nature 
A people of fo large and vaft a ftauue> ^ 
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^Tis more than probable Ihe Ihould brmg forth 
A greater breed of beafts, too, than the earth , 

As, by the beft accounts we have, appears 
Of all our credibleft difcoveiers , 

And that thofe vaft and monftrous creatures there 
Are not fuch far-frt rarities as here 

Meanwhile th’ alTembly now had had a light 
Of all diftind particulars o’ th’ light, 

And e\ ery man, with diligence and care. 

Perus’d and view’d of th’ Elephant his fhare. 

Proud of his equal intereft in the glory 
Of fo Hupendous and renowa’d a , 

When one, v,ho for his fame and excellence 
Jn heightening of words and ftiadow mg fenfe. 

And magnifying all be ever w rit 
With delicate and microfcopic wit. 

Had long been magnify’d himfelf no lefs 
In foreign and domeftic colleges, 180 

Began, at laft (tranfpoited with the twang 
Of his own elocution) thus t’ harangue^ 

Moft virtuous and incomparable Friends, 

1 bis great difcovery fully makes amends 

lor all our former nnfuccefsful pains, iBj 

And loft expellees of our time and brains 

lor, by tins admirable plisenomenon. 

We now have goitten ground upon the Moon, 

And gain’d a pafs, t’ engage and hold difpute 
ith all the other planets that ftand out , igo 

And carry on this brave and virtuous war 
Home to the door oi th’ obftmateft ftar. 
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And plant th’ artilleiy of our optjc tubes 
Againft the proudeft of their magnitudes ; 

To ftretch our future viftones beyond 19^ 

1 he uttermoll of planetary ground. 

And plant our warlike engines, and our enfigns. 

Upon the fix’d ftars’ fpacious dimenfions. 

To piove if they are other funs or not. 

As fome philofophers have wifely thought , 2co 

Or only windows m the empyrcum. 

Through which thofe bright effimias ufe to come ; 
Which Archimede, fo many years ago, 

Durft never venture but to wifh to know 

Nor IS this all that we have now atchiev’d, 205 

But greater things > — henceforth to be believ’d. 

And have no more our bed or worU defigns, 

Becaufe they ’re ours, fufpe^led for ill figns 
T’ out tlirow, and magmij , and to enlarge. 

Shall, henceforth, be no more hid to our charge , 210 
Nor (hall our bell and ableft virtuofos 
Prove arguments again for coffee-houfes , 

Nor little ftones gam belief among 
Our criticalleft judges, ngbt or wrong 

Kor 

Ver *04 ] Theft two lines are here inftrted in a different 
and better place than they were in the fhortcr verfe, where they 
made a fort of parenthefis , and the two following 1 acs m alio 
emitted 

Like flames of fire, as others guefs, 

That fhine 1' th’ mouths of turnaces 

Ver 21$ } Jn thi. latter part ot the fpccch, Butler make*; a 

confiderable 
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Noi fliall our new-invented chariots druv 2/^ 

The boys to courfe us in them \\ ithout law , 

Make chips of elms produce the largell: trees, 

Or fowing faw-duft furnifli nurfents 
** No more our heading darts (a fwmging one^) 

** With batter only harden’d in the fun * 22^ 

Or men that ufe to whiftle loud enough 
To be heard by others plainly five miles off, 

’Caiife all the reft, wc own and have avow’d, 

** To be believ’d as defperately loud ” 

Nor fhall our future Speculations, vhethtr 22j[ 

An elder-ftick will render all the leatl tr 
Of fchoolboys* breeches proof againft the rod. 

Make all we undertake appear as odd 

This one difcovery will prove enough 

To take all paft and future fcandals off. 236; 

But fmee the world is fo incredulous 

Of all our ufual fcrutinies and us. 

And with a conftant prejudice prevents 
Our beft as well as worft experiments. 

As if they were all deftin’d to mifcarry, 23 ^ 

As well in confort try’d as foJitary , 

And that th’ aftembly is uncertain when 
Such great difcoveries w ill occur again , 

'Tis reafonable we ftiould, at leaft, contrive 
To draw up as exad a Narrative 24/i 

confiderable vanatioja, by adding, ojnittijig, and altering , whii.Ii 
It would be both tedious and unneceflary minutely to point ouw, 
a Uie reader may fo eafily compare the two Poems. 


Of 
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Of that which every man of us can fwear 
Our e^es themfelves have plainly feen appear. 

That, when ^tis fit to pubhfii the Account, 

We all may take our fe\ eral oaths upon 't 

This faid, the whole affembly gave confeat 24^ 
To drawing up th’ authentic Inftrument, 

And, for the nation's general fatisfadlion. 

To print and own it in their ne^ct Tranfafiion * 

But while their ableft men were drawing up 

Tlie wonderful Memoir 0' th' telefcope, 350 

A member peeping in the tube by chance. 

Beheld the Elephant begin t’ adiance. 

That from the weft by north fide of the Moon 
To th' eaft-bv-fouth was in a moment gone. 

This being related, gave a fudden ftop ayy 

To all their grandees had been drawing up , 

And every perfon was amaz’d anew. 

How fuch a ftrange furpnzal ftiould be true, 

Oi any beaft perform fo great a race. 

So fwift and rapid, in fo ftiort a ipace, 260 

Refolv'd, as fuddenly, to make it good. 

Or render all as fairly as tliey could. 

And rather chofe their own ej-es to condemn, 

Than queftion what they had beheld with them. 

While every one was thus xefoh 'd, a man 265 
Of great efteem and credit thus began — 

*Tis ftrange, I grant ^ but who, alas ’ can fay 
What cannot be, or juftly can, and may ^ 

Efpecially at fo hugely wide and 1 aft 
A diftance as this miracle is plac'd, 270 

Where 
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Where the leaft error of the gkfs, or fight. 

May render things amifs, but never nght ^ 

Kor can v,c try them, "when they 're fo far off. 
By any equal fublunary proof . 

For who can juftify that Nature there 
Is ty’d to the fame laws Ihe ads by here ^ 

Nor IS It probable ftie has infus'd, 

Int' c^ery fpecies in the Moon produced, 

The fame effoits Ihe ufes to confer 
Upon the \ery fame produdions here , 

Since thofe upon the earth, of feveral nations. 
Are found t' haie fuch prodigious variations. 

And file affeCls fo confiantly to ufe 
Variety in every thing Ihe does. 

Ftom hence may be mferr'd that, though I grant 
We have beheld i' th' Moon an Elephant, 

That Elephant may chance to difier fo 
From thofe with us upon the earth below , 

Both m his bulk, as well as iorce and fpeed. 

As being of a different kind and breed. 

That though 'tis true our ow n are but flow pac'd. 
Theirs there, perhaps, may fly, or run as fall. 
And yet be very Elephants, no lefs 
Than thofe deriv'd from Indian families 
Thii» faxd, another member of great worth. 
Fam'd for the learned works he had put forth, 

In which the mannerly and modtfi author 
** Quotes the Right Woribipful his elder brother,* 
I ook'd "Wife a while, then faid-— All this is true, 
And terv karnedlv obferv *d by v ou , 
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But there ’s another nobler reafon for % 

That, rightly' obferv’d, will fall but little ihort 
Of folid mathematic demonftration. 

Upon a full and perfect calculation; 

And that 15 only this — As th* earth and moon 305 
Do conflantly move contrary upon 
1 heir feveral axes, the rapidity 
Of both their motions cannot fail to be 
So \ lolent, and naturally faft. 

That larger diftances may well be paft 3 10 

In Icfs time than the Elephant has gone. 

Although he had no motion of his own , 

Which we on earth can take no meafure of. 

As j ou have made it evident by proof 

This granted, we may confidently hence 315 

Claim title to another inference. 

And make this wonderful phenomenon 
(Were there no other) ferve our turn alone 
To vindicate the grand hypothefis 
And prov e the motion of the earth from this. 320 
This faid, th’ alfembly now were fatisf) % 

As men are foon upon the biasM fide , 

With great applaufe receiv'd 'th’ admir'd difjpute. 

And grew more gay, and brilk, and refolute, 

B> having (right or wrong) remov’d all doubt, 323 
Than if ith’ occafion never bad fall'n out , 

Refoh mg to complete their Narrative, 

And pundluaily infert this firange retrieve 
But while their grandees were diverted all 
With nicely wording the Memorial, 336 

Ihe 
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The footboys, for their own div^ei-fion, too. 

As having nothing, now, at all to do. 

And when they faw the telcfcope at leifme. 
Turn’d \ irtuofos, only for their plcafuie , 

With drills’ and monkeys’ ingenuit). 

That take delight to praflife all they fee,” 
Began to flare and gaze upon the Moon, 

As thofe they waited on before had done 
When one, whofe turn it was by chance to peep. 
Saw fomethmg in the lofty engine creep. 

And, viewing carefully, difcover’d more 
Than all their mailers hit upon before* 

<Juoth he, O ftrange * a little thing is 0unL 
On th’ infide of the long ilar-gazing trunk. 

And now is gotten down fo low and nigh, 

I hd\ e him here diredly ’gamfl mine ej e. 

This chancing to be overheard by one 
Who was not, yet, fo hugely overgrown 
In any philofophic obfervation. 

As to conclude with mere imagination. 

And yet he made immediately a guefs 
At fully folving all appearances 
A plainer way, and more fgnificant. 

Than all their hints had prov’d o* th' Elephant , 
And quickly found, upon a fecond view. 

His own conjedure, probably, moll true , 

For he no fooner had apply ’d his eye 
To th’ optic engine, but immediately 
He found a fmall field-moufe was gotten in 
The hollow tekfeope, and, fhut between 
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The two glafs-windows, clofely m reftramt. 

Was magnify’d into an Elephant, 

And proved the happy virtuous occafion 
Of all this deep and learned differtation. 

And, as a mighty mountain, heretofore, 365 

Is faid t' have been got with child, and bore 
A filly moufe, thus captive moufe, as flrange. 
Produc’d another mountain in exchange. 

Meanwhile the grandees, long m confuUation, 

Had finifli’d the miraculous Narration, 370 

And fet their hands, and feals, and fenfe, and wit,. 

T’ attefl: and vouch the truth of all they 'ad writ. 
When this unfortunate phsenomenon 
Confounded all they had declar’d and done 
Ft>r ’twas no fooner told and hinted at, 37^ 

Put all the reft were in a tumult ftrait, 

More hot and furioufly enrag’d by far. 

Than both the hofts that m the Moon made war, 

To find fo rare and admirable a hint. 

When they had all agreed and fworn t* have feen ’t. 
And had engag’d themfelves to maLe it out, 

Obftru<fted with a wretclied paltry doubt. 

When one, whofe only talk was to determine 
And folvc the worft appearances of vermin, 

Vfho oft* had made profound difcovenes 385 

In frogs and toads, as well as rats smd mice, 

(Though not fo curious and exadl, *tis true. 

As many an exqaifite rat catcher knew). 

After he had a while with figns made way 

For fomething pertinent he hid to fay , 3 go 

VoL, XIV, N At 
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At laft prevaird — Qgoth he. This difquifitioa 
Is, the one half of it, m my difciflion , 

For though *tis true the Elephant# as beaft. 

Belongs, of naturnl right, to all the reft. 

The Moufe, that but a paltry vermin, none 355 
Can claim a title to but I alone , 

And therefore humbly hope I may be heard. 

In my own province, freely, with regard. 

It IS no wonder that we are crj^’d down. 

And made the table-talk of ail the Town, 400 

That rants and vapours ftiil, for all our great 
Defigns and projeds, ’\e done nothing yet. 

If every one ha\e liberty to doubt. 

When feme great fecret more than half made out, 
Eecaufe, perhaps, it will not hold out true, ^3 
And put a ftop to all w' attempt to do. 

As no great a< 5 hon ever has been done. 

Nor ever *s like to be, by Truth alone. 

If nothing elfe but only truth w ' allow, 

Iis no great matter what w* intend to do . 410 

For tiuth is always too leftrv'd and chaftc, 

T’ endure to be, by all the Town embrac’d , 

** A folitary anchorite, that dwells. 

Retir’d from all the world, in obfeure cells/' 
Difdains all great afTembhes, and defies 413; 

The prefs and ciowd of mix’d f<x:ietie$. 

That ufe to deal in novelty and change. 

Not of things tiue, but great, and rare, and ftrange, 
o entertain the world w ith w hat is fit 
And proper for its genius and its w it , 420 

Ihe 
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The world, that *8 nev^r found to fet eteein 
On what things are, but what they* appear and feem. 
And, if they are not wonderful and new, 

They 're ne’er the better foi their being true? 

For what is truth, or knowledge, but a kind 425; 
Of wantonnefs and luxury o' th' mind, 

** A greedinefs and gluttony o’ th’ brain, 

** That longs to eat foibiddea fruit agam, 

Knd growa more defperate, hke the wodl difeafes 
Upon die nobler parr {die mind) it feizes 430 
And what has mankind fi\er gam’d bv kno%yirg 
His httk truth, unlefs his own undoing, 

That prudently by Nature L id been ludden. 

And, only for his greater good, forbidden ? 

A.nd theiefore vi ith as great difcretion does 45 5 

The world endeavour ItiU to keep it clofe , 

For if the fecrets of all truths were known, 

Who would not, once more, be as much undone ^ 

For truth is never witliout danger in ’t. 

As here it has depriv’d us of a hint 440 

The whole affembly had agreed upon. 

And utterly defeated all we 'ad done, 

♦♦ By giving footboys leave to iiiterpofe. 

And difappomt i\hate\er we propofe 
For nothing but to cut out work for Stubs, 445 
And all the bufy academic clubs. 

For which they has^e deferv’d to run the niks 
Of elder-fticks, and penitential friflcs ” 

How much, then, ought wc ha\e a Ipecial care 
That none prefume to know above lus fliare, 450 
N z 
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Nor take upon him t’ underftand, henceforth. 

More than his weekly contribution 's worth , 

That all thofe that have purchas’d of the college 
A half, or but a quarter fhare, of knowledge, 

And brought none in themfehes, but fpent lepute, 45J 
Should neitr be admitted to difpute. 

Nor any member undertake to know 
More than his equal dividend comes to ^ 

For partners have perpetually been known 
T’ impofe upon their pubhc intereft prone , 460 

And, if we have not greater care of ours. 

It will be fare to run the felf-fame courfc. 

This faid, the whole Society allow’d 
The doctrine to be orthodox and good. 

And, from the apparent truth of what they ’ad heard, 
Refolv’d, henceforth, to give Truth no regard. 

But what was for their interefts to vouch^ 

And either find it out, or make it fuch 
That ’twas more admirable to create 
Inventions, like truth, out of ftrong conceit, 470 
Than with -vexatious ftudt, pains and doubt 
To find, or but fuppofe t’ have found, it out 

This being lefolv’d, th’ afiembJy, one by one. 
Review’d the tube, tlie Elephant, and Moon , 

Bat fiill the more and cunoufcr they pry’d, 4.75 
The> bu^ became the more unfiitisfy’d , 

In no one thing they gaz’d upon agreeing, 

As if they ’ad different principles of feeing* 

Some bc'ldly fwore, upon a fecond view. 

That all tL^ *ad beheld before was true, 

And 
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And damned themfeh es they ne:\ er would recant 
One fyllable they 'ad feen of th' Elephant, 

Avow'd his fhape and faoiit could be no Moufe's,. 

But a true natural Elephant's proboftis^ 

Others began to doubt as much and waver^ 485 

Uncertain which to difallow or fa\our , 

Until they had as many crofs refolves^ 

As Irilhmen that have been turn'd to wohes/’ 

And grew diftra< 5 led,. whether to efpoufe 
The party of the Elephant or Moufe 
Some held there was no way fo orthodox. 

As to refer it to the ballot-box. 

And, like feme other nation’s patnots. 

To iind It out, or make the truth, by votes r 
Others were of opinion 'twaa more fit 
T’ unmount the telefcope, and open it. 

And, for their own and all men's fatisfaflion. 

To fearch and re examine the Tranfa^lion,. 

And afterward to explicate the reft. 

As they fhould fee occafion, for the beft 
To this, at length, as th' only expedient. 

The whole alTembly freely ga\e confent. 

But, ere the optic tube was half let down. 

Their own eyes clear'd the firft phoenomenon 
For at the upper end, prodigious fwayms 
Of bufy flues and gnats, hke men in arms. 

Had all paft mufter in the glafs by chance. 

For both the Pen- and the Subvolvans 
Hus being difcover'd, once more put them 
Into a^worfe and delpeia^er brawl, 
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Surpnz^d* wmh Ihame, that men fo gme and wife 
Should be trepann’d by paltry gnats and flies. 

And to miftake the feeble fwarms 

For fquadrons and rcferves of men in arms 
As politic as thofe who when the Moon 51 j 

As bright and glorious in a river (lione. 

Threw cafting-nets with equal cunning at her. 

To catch her with, and pull her out o^ th' water 
But when, at lafl, they had unferew'd the glafs. 

To find out where the dy impoftor was, 520 

And faw ^twas bat a Moufe, that by mifhap 
Had catch'd himfelf, and them, in th* optic trap, 
Amaz*d, with fhamc confounded, and afflnSled 
To find themfehes fo openly comi<fted> 

Vep 5SI, 5za ] Butler, t') comphiwcnt his Moufefor aSbiA. 
jfig him an^ oppeteturnty of indulging hn fjitiricdl turn, and dif 
playing his wit, upon this occaiion, has, to the end of this Foe% 
iubjoined the foUowing epigrammatical note 

A Moufe, whofe martial valour fo long 
Ago been trvM, ajid by ol 4 Homer fung. 

And purebas d him more everlaihng glory 
Than ah his Grecian and his Trojun ftory, 

Though he appears unequaim^tcht, I grants 
In bulk and ftaturc by the Elephant, 

Yet fVequently has been obferv U in battle 
To have reduc d the pitmd and haughty cattle. 

When, h&virtg boldly enter d the. redoubt. 

And ftorm’d the dreadful outwork of hia fnout, 

The Uttlc vermin, like an crrant-knight. 

Has ham the huge gigantic beail la fight 
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Immediately made hafte to get diem gone, 52; 

"With none but this difcovery alone 
That learned men, who greedily purfue 
Things that are rather wonderful than true. 

And, m their niceft fpeculations, chufe 
To make their own. difco\enes ftrange news, 530 
And natural luHory rather a Gazette 
Of rarities ftupendous and far fet , 

Believe no truths are worthy to be known. 

That are not ftrongly vaft and overgrown. 

And ftiive to explicate appearances, 535 

Not as they ’re probable, but as they pleafe , 

In vam endeaiour Nature to fubom, 

And^ for their pains, are juftlv paid with fcorn* 
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A SATIRE 

ON THE 

ROYAL SOCIETY* 

A FRAGMENTS 

A Learned man, whom o^ce a week 
A-hundred virtuofos feek. 

And like an oracle apply to> 

alk queftions, and ndmire, and lye to ; 

Who cntiertam'd them all of courfe 5 

{As men take wi\es for better or worfe) 

And pall them all for men of parts. 

Though fome but fceptics in their hearts ^ 


* Butler formed a defigti of writing another fatire upon the 
Royal Society, part of which I find amongft hi*? p-peis, fairly 
and corre^lly tranfcnbcd Whether he ever finiihed it, or the 
remainder of it bo loft, is uncertain the Fragment, however, 
that lapieferved, may not improperly be adaed m this place, as 
in fome fort explanatory of the preceding Poem and, I am 
perfuaded, that thofe who have a tafte foi Butler 8 turn and 
humour wiU think this too curious a. Fngment to be lofi, though 
peihaps too imperfedt to be foimally publifixed* 


For> 



For, when they 're caft into a lump. 

Their talents equally muft jump , 

As metals mixt, the nch and bafe 
Do both at equal values pafs 
With thefe the ordinary debate 
Was after news, and things of Hate, 

Which way the dreadful comet went. 

In fixty-four, and what it meant ri 
What nations yet are to bewail 
The operation of its tail ^ 

Or whether France or Holland yet. 

Or Germany, be in its debt ? 

What wars and plagues in Chuftendom 
Have happen'd fmce, and what to come? 
What kings are dead, liow many qu^ns 
And prmcelTes arc poifon'd iince I 
And who fhall next of all by turn 
Make courts wear black, and tradefmen mourn 
WLat parties next of foot or horfe. 

Will rout, or routed be, of courfe t 
What German marches, and retreats. 

Will furnifh the next month's Gazettes ? 

What peftilent contagion next. 

And what part of the world, infeds > 

What dreadful meteor, and where. 

Shall in the heavens next appear ^ 

And when again lhall lay embargo 
Upon the Admiral, the good fhip Argo ^ 

Why currents turn in feas of ice 
Some thrice a day, and fome but ^ 



And why the tides> at night and noonj^ 
Court, like Caligula, the Moon ? 

What IS the natural caufe why fifh 
That always drink, do never pifs ? 

Or whether in their home, the deep. 

By night or day they e\er fleep ? 

If gr^s be green, or fnow be white. 

But only as they take the light > 

Whether pofleflions of the devil. 

Or mere temptations, do mofl: evil ? 

What IS ’t that makes all fountains Hill 
Within the earth to run up hill. 

But on the outfide down again. 

As if th' attempt had been in vam ? 

Or what *s the ftrange magnetic caufe 
The Heel or loadftone ’s drawn, or draws ^ 
The ftar the needle, which the Hone 
Has only been but touch'd upon ? 

Whether the North-Har's influence 
With both does hold intelligence ^ 

(For red hot ir’n, held tow'rds the pole. 
Turns of itfelf to 't when ^tis cool ) 

Or whether male and female fcrews 
In th' iron and Hone th'^ efFedl produce ^ 
What makes the body of the fun. 

That fuch a rapid courfe does run, 

To draw no tail behind through th' air. 
As comets do, when they appear , 

Which other planets cannot do. 

Bee ail fe they do not bum, but glow ? 
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Whether the Moon be fea or land. 

Or charcoal, or a quench’d firebrand j 70 

Or if the dark holes that appear, 

Aie only pores, not citiea there ^ 

Whether the atmofphere turn round. 

And keep a juft pace with the ground. 

Or loiter lazily behind, 7^ 

And clog the air with gulls of wind ? 

Or whether crefcents in the wane 
(For fo an author has it plain) 

Do burn quite out, or wear away 

Their fnuffs upon the edge of day ? 8a 

Whether the fea increafe, or wafte. 

And, if It do, how long ’twill laft ^ 

Or, if the fun approaches near 
The earth, how foon it will be there ? 

Thefe were their learned Ipeculations, 85 

And all their conllant occupations. 

To meafure wind, and weigh the air. 

And turn a circle to a fquare , 

To make a powder of the fun. 

By which all dodors ihould b’ undone, 90 

To find the north-weft paftage out. 

Although the fartheft w aj about , 

If chemifts from a rofe’s afhes 

Can raife the rofe itfelf in glaftes i 

'V^hether the line of incidence 95 

"Rife from the objedl os the fenfe 2 ! 

To fifew th^ elixir m a bath 
Of hope, credulity, and faith , 
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To explicate, by fubtle bints. 

The grain of diamonds and flints. 

And in the braying of an afs 
Find out the treble and the bafe , 

If mares neigh alto, and a cow 
A double diapafon lowe — 
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REPARTEES 

BETWEEN 

CAT AND PUSS 

AT A CATERWAULING 
In the modern Heroic way. 

T T was about the middle age of night. 

When half the earth jftood in the other's light. 

And Sleep, Death's brother, yet a friend to hie. 

Gave weary 'd Nature a refl:orati\e , 

When Puls, wrapt warm in his own native furs, 5 
Dreamt foundly of as foft and warm amours , 

Of making gallantry in gutter-tiles. 

And fpoiting on delightful faggot-piles 5 
Of bolting out of bulhes in the dark. 

As ladies ufe at midnight in the Park , 10 

Or feeking in tall garrets an alcove, 

P'01 afiignations in th' affairs of lo\ e 

Repai tees ] This poem is a fatmcal banter upon thofc herojc 
plays wh^ch were fo much in vogue at the time our Author h\ed , 
the dialogues of which, having what they called Heroic Love for 
fneir fubjedt, are carried on exadtty in this ftrain, as any one 
may peiceive that will confult the diama tic pieces of Dr dc% 
Settle, and others 
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At once his paflion was both falfe and true> 

And the more falfe, the more in carneft grevr. 

He fancy’d that he heard thofe amorous charms i ^ 
That us’d to fummon him to foft alarms. 

To which he always brought an equal flame. 

To fight a rival, or to court a dame , 

And, as in dreams love’s raptures are more taking 
Than all their a^lual enjoyments waking, 20 

His amorous pafiion grew to that extreme. 

His dream itfelf a'vvak’d him from his dream 
Thought he. What place is this ’ or whither art 
Thou vanifh’d from me, Miftrefs of my heart ^ 

But now I had her in this very place, 2 5 

Here, faft imprifon’d in my glad embrace. 

And, while my joys beyond themfehes were rapt, 
i know not how, nor whither, thou ’rt efcap’d . 

Stay, and I ’ll follow thee — With that he leapt 
Up from the lazy couch on which he flept, 30 

And, wing’d with pafiion, through his known purlieu. 
Swift as an arrow from a bow, he flew. 

Nor flopp’d, until his fire had him con\ey’d 
Where many an aflignatxon he ’ad enjoy’d , 

Where finding, what he fought, a mutual flame, 35; 
1 hat long had flay’d and call’d before he came. 
Impatient of delay, without one word. 

To lofe no further time, he fell aboard. 

But grip’d fo bard, he wounded what he lov’d, 

Willie file, in anger, thus his heat reprov’d 40 

€* Foibear, foul ravifher, this rude addrtfs , 

Canfl thou, at once, both injure and caiefs ? 
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Thou haft bewitch’d me wuth thy powerful 'charm^ 
And I, by drawing blood, would cure my harms. 

C He that does lo\e would fet his heart a tilt, 45 
Ere one drop of his lady’s ftiould be fpik 
F Your wounds are but without, and mine within. 
You wound my heart, and I but prick, your Ikin , 

And, while your eyes pierce deeper than my claws. 
You blame th’ effed, ot which you are the caufe 50 
C How could my guiltlefs eyes your heart im ade. 
Had it not firft been by jouy Ou n betray’d ? 

Hence ’tis my greateft crime has only been 
fNot in mine eyes, but your’s) in being feen, 

F I hurt to love, but do not love to hurt. 55 

C That ’s worfe than making cruelty a fport. 

F Pam IS the foil of pleafure and delight, 

That fets it off to a more noble height 
C He buys llis pleafure at a rate too ^ am. 

That takes it up beforehand of liis pain €0 

F Pain IS more dear than pleafure when ’tis paft. 

C But grows intoleiable li it laft 

F Love is too full of honour to regard 

\^hat It enjoys, but fuffers a& reward 

What Knight durft e\er own a lover’s name, 65 

That had not been half murther’d by his flame. 

Or lady, that had never lain at ihl e, 

To death, or force of rivals, for his fake ? 

C When love does meet with injmy and pain, 

Difdain ’s the only medicine for difdain. 7a 

F At once I ’m happy, and unhappy too. 

In being pleas’d, and m difpleafing you. 


C, Pre- 
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C. Prepofterous way of pleafure and of love. 

That contrary to its own end would move ^ 

•Tis rather hate, that covets to deftroy , 

Love’s bulinefs is to love, and to enjoy. 

P. Enjoying and deftroying are all one. 

As flames deftroy that which they feed upon. 

C He never lov'd at any generous rate. 

That in th’ enjoyment found his flame abate, 8o 
As wine (the friend of love) is wont to make 
The thirft more violent it pretends to flake. 

So fhould fruition do the lover’s fiie, 

Inftead of leflening, inflame defire 

P, What greater proof that paflion does tranfport, 85 

When what I would die for I 'm forc'd to hurt ^ 

€ Death among lovers is a thing defpis'd. 

And far below a fallen humour pnz'd, 

That IS more icorn'd and rail'd at than the gods, 
*Wlien they are crofs'd in love, or fall at odds 90 
But flnee vou underftand not what you do, 

I am the judge of what I feel, not you. 

P Paflion begins indifferent to prove. 

When love confiders any thing but love 

Thedartsof love, like lightning wound within, 95 
And, though they pierce it, ne\ er hurt the Ikin , 

They Mve no marks behind them where they fly. 
Though through the tendereft part of all, the eye , 

But your ftiarp claws have left enough to Ihew 
How tender I have been, how cruel you loo 

P Pleafure is pam , for when it is enjoy’d. 

All It could vviih fox was but to b' allay'd. 


C Force 
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C Force a rugged way of making love. 

P What you like belt, you always difs^prove 
C He that will wrong his love, will not be nice, 105 
T’ excufe the wrong he does, to wrong her twice^ 

P. Nothing IS wrong but that which is ill meant* 

C. Wounds are ill cured with a good intent. 

P. When you miltake that for an injury 
I never meant, you do the wrong, not L iio 

C. You do not feel yourfelf the pain you give. 

But *tis not that alone for which I grieve , 

But ’tis your want of palSon that I blame. 

That can be cruel where you own a flame. 

P. ^Tis you are guilty of that cruelty, II j 

Which you at once outdo, and blame m me; 

For, while you ftifie and inflame defire. 

You burn, and ftarve me in the felf-fame fire. 

C It IS not I, but you, that do the hurt. 

Who wound yourfelf, and then accufe me for 't , no 
As thie\es, that rob themfelves *twixt fun and fun> 
Make others pay for what themfelves have done. 


T 0 
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TO THE HONOURABLE 

EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ, 

UPON HIS INCOMPARABLE POEM OP 

THE BRITISH PRINCES^. 
SIR, 

Y O U have oblig’d the Britifh nation more 
Than all their bards could ever do before. 

And, at your own charge, monuments more hard 
Than brafs or marble to their fame have rear’d 
For, as all warlike nations take delight j 

To hear how brave their anceftors could fight. 

You have advanc’d to wonder their renown. 

And no lefs virtuoufly improv’d your own 
For ’twill be doubted whether you do write. 

Or they have a<fled, at a nobler height lo 

You of their ancient princes have retriev’d 
More than the ages knew in which they liv’d , 
Defcnb’d their cuftoms and their rites anew. 

Better than all their Druius ei er knew , 

Unriddled their dark oracles as well i y 

As thofe themfehes that made them could foretell 

For 

* Moft of the celebrated wits in Charles the Second’s rei|JX 
addreffed this gentleman, m a bantering way, Upon his poeja 
called 7be Srtujh Princes^ and, among the reil, Butler 
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For as the Britons long have hop’d, in vain, 
Arthur Would corfte to govern them again, 

You have fulfiird their prophecy alone. 

And in this poem plac’d him on his throne* 

Such magic power has your prodigious pen. 

To raife the dead, and give n^w life to men , 
Make rival princes meet in arms and love. 

Whom diftant ages did fo far remove. 

For as eternity has neither paft 

Nor future {authors fay) nor firft nor lali. 

But IS all infiant, your eternal Mufe 
All ages can to any one reduce. 

Then why Ihould you, whofe miracle of art 
Can Me at pleafure to the dead impart. 

Trouble in vain your better-bufied head 
T’ obferve what time they liv’d in, or were dead ^ 
For, lince you have fuch arbitrary power. 

It were defed in judgment to go lower. 

Or Hoop to things fo pitifully lewd. 

As ufe to take the vulgar latitude 

There ’s no man fit to read what you ha\ e writ. 

That holds not fome proportion with your wit. 

As light can no way but by light appear. 

He mufi bnng fenfe that underftands it here. 
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A PALINODIE 

TO THE HONOURABLE 

EDWARD HOWARD, ESQ^ 

XyPON HIS INCOMPARABLE POEm OF 

THE BRITISH PRINCES. 

T T IS your pardon, Sii, for which ray Mufe 
Thrice humbly thus, in form of paper, fues, 

Eor, having felt the dead weight of your wit. 

She comes to alk forgivenefs, and fubnut. 

Is forty for her faults, and, while I write, y 

Mourns in the black, does penance in the white . 

But fuch 18 her belief in your juft candor. 

She hopes you will not fo mifmiderftand her. 

To wreft her harmlefs meaning to the fenfe 
Of filly emulation or offence 
No , your fufficient wit does ftill declare 
Itfelf too amply, they are mad that dare 
So vain and fenfelefs a prefumption own. 

To yoke your vaft parts in compaiifon 

And yet you might have thought upon a way i r 

T inftruft us how you 'd have us to obey. 

And not command our praifes, and then blame 
AU that s too great or httic for your fame . 

For 
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For who could chufe but err, without fome trick 
To take your elevation to a nick ^ 20 

As he that was defir’d, upon occafion. 

To make the Mayor of London an oration,. 

Defir’d his Lordfhip’s favour, that he might 
Take meafure of his mouth to fit it right , 

So, had you lent a fcantling of your wit, aj* 

You might have blam’d us if it did not fit , 

But ^tis not juft t’ impofe, and then cry down 
All that ’s unequal to your huge renown , 

For he that writes below your vaft defert. 

Betrays his own, and not yaux want of art. 30 

Praife, like a robe of ftate, fhould not fit dole 
To th’ perfon ’us made for, but wide and loofe 
Derives its comelinefs from being unfit. 

And fuch have Been our praifcs of your wit , 

Which IS fo extraordinary, no height 3^ 

Of fancy but your own can do it right ; 

Witnefs thofe glorious poems you have writ, 

With equal judgment, learning, art, and wit. 

And thofe ftupendious difcoveries 

You ’ve lately made of v/onders in the Ikies 4® 

For who, but from yourfelf, did ever hear 

The fphere of atoms was the atmofphere I 

Who ever fhut thofe ftragglers in a room,. 

Or put a circle about ^acmm ^ 

What (hould confine thofe undetermin’d crowdSj^. 45 
And yet extend no further than the clouds ? 

Who ever could have thought, but you alone„ 

A fign and an afcendant were all one 2: 

O3 


Or 
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Or how *ti$ poffible the moon ihould fcrowd 
Her face, to peep at Mars behind a cloud, 

Sfece clouds below are fo far diftant plac'd. 

They cannot hinder her from being barefac'd ? 

Who ever did a language fo enrich. 

To fcorn all little particles of fpeech ? 

For though they make the fenfe clear, yet they *re ftmni 
To be a fcurvy hindrance to the found , 

Therefore you wifely fcorn your ftyle to humble. 

Or for the fenfe’s fake to wave the rumble# 

Had Homer known this art, he ’ad ne’er been fam 
To ufe fo many particles in vain, fo 

That to no purpofe ferve, but (as he haps 
To want a fyllable) to fill up gaps# 

You juflly com new verbs, to pay for thofe 
Which in conftrudion you o’erfee and iofe 5 
And by this art do Prifciau no wrong 
When you break *s head, for ’tis as broad as long. 
Thefe are your own difcovenes, which none 
But fuch a Mufe as your’s could hit upon. 

That can, in fpite of laws of art, or rules. 

Make things more intricate than all the fchools # ^0 

For what have laws of art to do with you. 

More than the laws with honeft men and true } 

He that ’s a prince in poetry fhould ftrive 
To cry them dovtn by his prerogative. 

And not fubmit to that which has no force 7j 

But o'er delinquents and inferiors. 

Your poems will endure to be try'd 
I' th' fire, like gold, and come forth punfy^d j 


Can 
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Can only to eternity pretend. 

For they were never wrjt to any end. So 

All other books bear an uncertain rate. 

But thofe you write are always fold by weight , 

Each word and fyllable brought to the fcale, 

And valued to a fcruple in the fale 

For when the paper 's charg’d with your rich wit, 

*Tis for all purpofes and ufes fit. 

Has an ^bfterfive virtue to make cjean 
Whatever Nature made in man obfcene. 

Boys find, b’ experiment, no paper-kite/ 

Without Jr our verfe, can make a noble flight.. 90 
It keeps our fpice and aromatics fweet , 

In Pans they perfume their rooms with it 
For, burning but one leaf of your’s, they Yay, 

Drives all their flinks and naftmefs away. 

Cooks keep their pyes from burning with your wit, 95 
Their pigs and geefe from fcorching on the fpit , 

And vintners find their wines are ne’er the worfe. 

When arfenick’s only wrap’d up in the verfe, 

Thefe are the great performances that raife 

Your mighty parts above all reach of praife, jco 

And give us only leave t’ admire your worth. 

For no man, but } ourfelf, can fet it forth. 

Whole wondrous power ’s fo generally known-^? 

Fame is the echo, and her voice your own* 
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A PANEGYRIC 

UPON 

SIR JOHN DENHAM^a 

RECOVERY FROM HIS MADNESS 

Q I R, yoa ^ve outliv’d fo defperate a fit 
^ As none could do but an immortal wit , 

Had jour’s been lefs^ all helps had been in vain^ 

And thrown aivay^ though on a lefs fick brain ^ 

But you were fo far from receiving hurt^ 

You grew improv’d, and much the better for 't. 

As when th’ Arabian bird does facrifice. 

And burn himfelf in his own country’s fpice, 

A maggot firft breeds in his pregnant urn. 

Which after does to a young phcenix turn lo 

So 

* It mufli furprize the reader to find a writer of Butler’s judg- 
ment attacking, in fo feverc and contemptuou** a manner, the 
charadkcr of a poet fo much eftcemed as Sir John Denham was* 
If what he charges him, with be true, there is, indeed, foma 
room for fatirc , but ftiii there is fuch a fpirit of bitternefs runs 
through the whole, bcfides the ciuelty of ridiculing an infirmity 
of this nature, as can be accounted for by nothing but ibmc pet- 
fonal quarrel or difgufi How far this weaknefs may cairy the 
greateft gemufes, we have a proof in what Pope has written of 
Addifon* 
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So your hot brain, burnt in its native fire. 

Did life renew’d and vigorous youth acquire. 

And with fo much advantage, feme have gueR, 

Your after-wit is like to be your bell. 

And now exped far greater matters of ye i y 

Than the bought Cooper’s Hill,, or borrow’d Sophy , 
Such as your Tally lately drefs'd in verfe,. 

Like thofe he made himfelf, or not much worfe j 
And Seneca’s dry fand unmix’d with lime. 

Such as you cheat the King with, botch’d in rhyme, aa 
Nor were your morals lefs improv’d, all pride 
And native infolence quite laid afide , 

And that ungoiern’d outrage,, that was wont 
All, that you durft with fafety, to afifront*. 

No China cupboaid rudely overthrown, 

Nor lady tipp’d, by being accofted, down , 

No poet jeer’d, for feiibbhng amifs. 

With verfes forty times more lewd than his 
Nor did your crutch give battle to your duns. 

And hold it out, where you had built a fconce , 30 

Nor furioufly laid orange-wench aboard. 

For aiking what in fruit and lo've you ’ad {cor’d , 

But all civility and complacence. 

More than you ever us’d before or fince.. 

JBefide, you never over-reach’d the King 3y 

One farthing, ail the while, in reckoning. 

Nor brought-in falfe accompt, with little tricks. 

Of palling broken rubbilh for whole bricks, 

Falfe muftermg of workmen by the day, 

Dcdudion out of wages, and dead pay 


40 
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For thofe tha£ iieyjer liv’d ^ all which did come. 

By thrifty management^ to no fmaU funi. 

You pull’d no lodgings down> to build them worfe. 
Nor repair’d other 5 > to repair your purfe. 

As you were wont^ till all you built appear’d 4j 
Like that Amphion witji his fiddle rear’d 
For had the ftones (like liis) charm’d by your verfe^, 
Built pp themfelves, they could not have done worfe * 
And fure, when firft you ventur’d to furvey. 

You did defign to do ’t no other way^ 5a 

All this was done before thofe days began 
In which you were a wife and happy man 
For who e’er liv’d in fuch a paradife. 

Until frefli ftraw and darknefs op’d your eyes ^ 

Who ever greater treafure could command, 55 

Had nobler palaces, and richer land. 

Than you had then, who could mfe Turns as vaft 
As all the cheats of a Dutch war could wafte. 

Or all thofe pradis’d upon public money ^ 

For nothing, but your cure, could have undone ye. 

For ever are you bound to curfe thofe quacks 
That undertook tp cure your happy cracks , 

For, though no art can ever make them found. 

The tampering coft you threefcore thoufard pound. 
How high might you have liv’d, and play’d, and 
Yet been no more undone by being chouft. 

Nor forc’d upon the King’s accompt to lay 
All that, in femng him„ you loft at play * 

For nothing but your brain was ever found 
To fiiifer fequeftration,. and compound* 


70 
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Yet 3^ou *ave ant impofidon laid on bricky 
For all you then laid out at Beaft or Gledc ; 

And when you Ve rais’d a fum, ftrait let it fly,. 

By underftanding low* and venturing high ^ 

Until you have reduc’d it down to tick, 

And then recruit again from lime and buck*. 


UPON 
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UPON 

CRITICS 

WHO JUDGE OF 

MODERN PLAYS 

Precifely by the Rules of the Ancients 

W H O ever will regard poetic fury. 

When it is once found Idiot by a jury^, 

And every pert and arbitrary fool 

Can all poetic licence over-iule 

Alfume a barbarous tyranny, to handle ^ 

The Mufes worfe than Oftrogoth and Vandal ; 

Make them- fubmit to verdi<fl! and report. 

And Hand or fail to th’ orders of a court ? 

Much lefs be fentenc’^d by the arbitrary 
Proceedings of a witlefs plagiary,. i O 

That forges old records and ordinances- 
Againft the right and property of fancies^ 

More falfe and nice than weighing of the weather,. 

To th^ hundredth atom of the lighted feather. 

Or 

♦ This warm jnvcftive was very probably occafioned by Mr, 
Rymcr, Hiftoriographer to Charles U. who cenfured three tra^ 
gedies of Beaumont’s and Fletcher’s, The cold, fevere cntic 
may perhaps find fome few inaccuracies to cenfuie in thjs com- 
pofitun, but the reader of tafte will either overlook or paidon 
them for the fake of the fpkit that runs through it. 
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Or meafarmg of air upon Pamaffus, 

"With cylinders of Torricellian glaffes , 

Reduce all Tragedy, by rules of art. 

Back to Its antique theatre, a cart. 

And make them henceforth keep the beaten roads 
Of reverend chorufes and epifodes , 20 

Reform and regulate a puppet play. 

According to the true and ancient way. 

That not an ador fhall prefume to fqueak, 

Unlefs he have a licence for *t in Greek , 

l^or Whittington henceforward fell his cat m 25 

Plain vulgar Englilh, without mewing Latin. • 

1^0 Pudding fhall be fufier’d to be witty, 

Unlefs it be in order to raife pity , 

Nor devil in the puppet play b’ allow’d 
To roar and fpit fire, but to fright the crowd, 30 
Unlefs fome god or daemon chance t’ have piques 
Againll an ancient family of Greeks , 

That other men may tremble, and take warning, 

How fuch a fatal progeny they ’re born in , 

For none but fuch for tragedy are fitted, gj 

That have been rum’d only to be pity’d ; 

And only thofe held proper to deter. 

Who ’ve had th’ ill luck againft their wills to err» 
Whence only fuch as arc of middling fizes. 

Between morality and venial \ ices, 40 

Are qualify’d to be deftroy’d by Fate, 

For other moitals to take warning at 
As if the antique laws of Tragedy 
Did with our own municipal agree. 

And 
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And ferv’d, like cobwebs, but V enfnate the weak, 45 
And give divetlion to the great to break , 

To make a lefs delinquent to be brought 
To anfwer for a greater perfon's fault. 

And fuffer all the worft the worfl: approver 
Can, to excufe and fave himfelf, difcover. p 

No longer lhall Dramatics be confin'd 
To draw true images of all mankind , 

To punifli in effigie criminals. 

Reprieve the mnocCnt, and hang the falfe , 

Rut a club-law to execute and kill, 5j 

For nothing, whomfoe’er they pleafe, at will. 

To terrify fpedators from committing 
The crimes they did, and fufier'd for, unwitting 
Thefe are the reformations of the Stage, 

Like other reformations of the age, 60 

On purpoiib to deftroy all wit and fenfe. 

As th' other did all law and confcience , 

No better than the laws of Britifh plays. 

Confirm'd in th' ancient good King HowelFs days , 
Who made a general council regulate 6 ^ 

Men’s catching women by the — ^you know what. 

And fet down in the rubric at what time 
It {hould be counted legal, when a crime , 

Declare when ’twas, and when ’twas not a fin. 

And on what days it went out or came in jo 

An Erglifii poet Ihould be try’d b’ his peers. 

And not by pedants and pliilofophers. 

Incompetent to judge poetic fur> , 

As butchers are forbid to h' of a jury 
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Befides the moft intolerable wrong ^ j 

To try their matters in a fore^ tongue. 

By foreign jurymen, like Sophocles, 

Or Tales falfer than Euripides , 

When not an Enghfh native dares appear 
To be a witnefs for the prifoner , So 

When all the laws they ufe t* arraign and try 
The innocent and wrong’d delinquent by. 

Were made b’ a foreign lawyer, and his pupils. 

To put an end to all poetic fcruplcs* 

And, by th’ advice of virtuoli Tufcans, 85 

Deteimin’d all the doubts of focks and bufkins; 

Gave judgment on all paH and future plays. 

As IS apparent by Speroni’s cafe. 

Winch Lope Vega firft began to fteal. 

And after him the Fiench £iou Corneille ; 90 

And fince our Enghih plagiaries nim 
And fteal their far-fet cnticifms from himi 
And, by an action falfely laid of Trover, 

The lumber for their proper goods recover. 

Enough to furnilh all the Ie\vd impeachers 95 

Of witty Beaumont’s poetry and Fletcher’s 5 
Who, for a few mifpnfions of wit. 

Are charg’d by thofe who ten times worfe commit, 
And, for misjudging fome unhappy fcenes. 

Are cenfur’d for ’t with more unlucky fenfe, zoo 
When all their Worft mifcarriages delight. 

And plcafe iiidre than the beft that pedanta write. 
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prologue 

TO THE 

Q.U EEN OF ARRAGON, 

acted before the 

PUKE OF YORK, UPON HIS BIRTH-PAY*. 

S I R, wWe fo many nations ftrive to pay 
The tribute of their glories to this day. 

That gave them eameft of fo great a fuin 
Of glory (from your future afts) to come. 

And which you have difcharg’d at fuch a rate, g 
That all fucceedmg times muft celebrate, 

We, that fubfift by your bright influence. 

And hai e no life but what we own from thence. 

Come humbly to prefent jou, our own way. 

With all we have fbefide our hearts), a play. lO 
But, as devouteft men can pay no more 
To deities than what they gave before, 

• It IS pretty remarkable that, amongft fach a variety of per- 
mances of our Poet s, this, and the Epilogue that follows, fliould 
be the only ones in the complimenting ftrain , and I dare fay every 
reader will obfetve, with a fmile, how foon, even in this, he 
4eferts the region of panegync, to refume his natural turn of 
faUrjcal drollery upon the critics. 


We 
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We bring 70a only wbat your great commands 
Did refcue for us from ingrofling hands. 

That would have taken out adminiftration 1 5 

Of all departed poets* goods 1* th* nation ; 

Or, like to lords of manors, feiz*d all plays 
That come within their reach, as we% and llrays> 
And claim'd a forfeiture of all pall wit. 

But that your juftice put a Hop to it, zo 

*Twas well for us, who elle mull have been glad 
T’ admit of all who now write new and bad , 

For, ftill the wickeder fome authors write. 

Others to write worfe are encourag'd by 't , 

And though thofe fierce inquifitors of wit, zg 

The critics, fpare no fielh that ever writ. 

But, jull as tooth-drawers, find, among the rout. 
Their own teeth work in pulling others out; 

So they, decrying all of all that write. 

Think to eredl a trade of judging by 30 

Small poetry, like other herelies. 

By being perfecuted multiplies ; 

But here they 're like to fail of all pretence ; 

For he that writ this pla> is dead long fince. 

And not within their power , for bears are faid 5 j 

To fpare thofe that he itill and fcem but dead. 
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EPILOGUE 
TO THE SAME. 

TO THE DUTCHESS. 

A yj" AD AM, the joys of this great day are due, 

-h ▼ A jefs than to your royal Lord, to you , 

And, while three mighty kingdoms pay your part. 
You have, what "s greater than them all, his heart , 
That heart that, when it was his country's guard, 5 
The fury of two elements outdar'd. 

And made a ftubborn haughty enemy 
The terror of his dreadful condudl fly. 

And yet you conquer'd it — and made your charms 
Appear no lefs vidlonous than his arms , 10 

For which you oft' have triumph'd on this day. 

And many more to come Heaven grant you may ^ 

But, as great princes ufe, in folemn times 
Of joy, to pardon all but heinous crimes. 

If we have linn'd without an ill intent, i j 

And done below what really we meant. 

We humbly alk your pardon for 't, and pray 
You would forgive, in honour of the day 


UPON 
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UPON 

PHILIP NYE’S 

THANKSGIVING BEARD*. 


A BEARD IS but the vizard of a face. 

That Nature orders for no other place ; 

^ AlS our Poet has thought fit to heftow fo many verfes upon 
this trumpeter of fedition, it may, perhaps, be no thanklefa 
office to gi\e the reader fome further niforma‘‘ion about him thm 
what me-ely relatCa to h s beard —He was educated at Oxford, 
firfl: m Brazen nofe College, and afterwards m Magdalen Hall 5 
where, under the influence of a Puritanical tutor, he receded 
the firfl tindlure of fedition and dilguft to our ecc’eflaftical efla- 
bhfliment After taking his degrees he went into orders, but 
foon left England to go and refide m Holland, where he was not 
very likely to leflen thofe prejudices which he had alieady imbibed 
In the year 1640 he returned home, became a furious Prefby- 
lerian, and a zealous flickier for the Parliament , and was thought 
confiderable enough, in his way, to be fent by his party into 
Scotland, to encourage and fpirit up the caufc of the Covenant , 
in defence of which he wrote fcveral pamphlets However, as 
his zeal arofe from felt mteiefl and ambition, when the Indepen- 
dents began to have the afeendant, and power and profit ran in 
that channel, he faced about, and became a flrenuous preacher 
on that fide , and in this fituation he was when he fell under the 
laffi of ButlePs fatire^ 
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The fringe and taffel of a countenance. 

That hides his perfon from another man^s. 

And, like the Roman habits of their youth, j 

Is never worn until his perfect growth , 

A privilege no other creature has. 

To wear a natural malk upon his face. 

That fhifts Its likenefs every day he wears. 

To fit fome other perfons’ charaders, lO 

And by its own mythology implies. 

That men were born to live in fome difguife. 

This fatisfy’d a reverend man, that clear'd 
His difagreeing confcience by his Beard 
He 'ad been prefeir'd i' th' army, when the church i j 
Was taken with a Why not ^ in the lurch ; 

When primate, metropolitan, and prelates. 

Were turn'd to officers of hoxfe and zealots. 

From whom he held the moft pluralities 
Of contributions, donatives, and falaries , 20 

Was held the chiefeft of thofe fpiritual trumpets. 

That founded charges to their fierceft combats. 

But in the defperateft of defeats 
Had never blown as opportune retreats. 

Until the Synod order'd his departure 25 

To London, from his caterwauling quarter. 

To fit among them, as he had been chofen. 

And pafs or null thmgs at his own difpofing 
Could clap up fouls in limbo with a vote. 

And for their fees difcharge and let them out , 30 

Which made fome grandees bribe him with the place 
Of holding'forth upon Thankfgivingdays , 
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Whither the Members, two and two abreaft. 

Marched to take in the fpoils of all — ^the feaft , 

Bat by the way repeated the oh-hones 3 j 

Of his wild Irilh and chromatic tones , 

His frequent and pathetic hums and haws. 

He praiflis’d only t^ animate the Caufe, 

With which the Sifters were fo prepofteft,. 

They could remember nothing of the left- 40 

He thought upon it, and refolv^d to put 
His Beard into as wonderful a cut. 

And, for the further fervice of the women, 

T’ abate the rigidnefs of his opinion ; 

And, but a day before, had been to find 4j 

The ableft virtuofo of the kmd. 

With whom he long and fenoufiy conferr*d 
On all intrigues that might concern his Beard ; 

By vvhofe advice he fate for a defign 
In little drawn, exaftly to a line, ^0 

That if the creature chance to have occafion 
To undergo a thorough reformation, 

It might be borne conveniently about. 

And by the meaneft artift copy*d out 

This done, he fent a journeyman fcdary 5^ 

He ’ad brought up to retrieve, and fetch, and carr^ , 
To find out one that had the greateft pradice. 

To prune and bleach the beards of all Fanatics, 

And fet their moft confus’d diforders right. 

Not by a new defign, but newer light , 6 q 

Who us’d to {ha\e the grandees of their fticUers, 

Ajid crop the worthies of their Con\enticlers , 
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To whom he fhew'd h3,s new-invented draught. 

And told him how ’twas to be copy’d out 

Quoth he, ^Tis but a falfe and counterfeit, 6 $ 
And fcandalous device of human wit. 

That 's abfolately forbidden in the Scripture, 

To make of any carnal thing the pnflure 

Quoth th’ other faint. You muft leave that to ua, 

T’ agree what ’s lawfi 1 , or what fcandalous , 70 

For, till It IS determin’d by our vote, 

’Tis either lawful, fcandalous, or not , 

Which, fince we have not yet agreed upon. 

Is left indifferent to avoid or own* 

Quoth he. My confcience never fhall agree 
To do it, till I know what ’tis to be , 

For though I ufe it in a lawful time. 

What if It after fhouid be made a crime ^ 

’Tis true we fought for liberty of confaence, 
’Gainft human conftitutions, in our own fenfe. So 
Which I ’m refolv’d perpetually t’ avow. 

And make it lawful whatfoe’er we do , 

Then do your office with your greatell Ikill, 

And let th’ event befal us how it will. 

This faid, the nice barbarian took his tools, 8j 
To prune the zealot’s tenets and his jowles , 

Talk’d on as pertinently as he fnipt, 

A hundred times for every hair he dipt , 

Until the Beard at length began t’ appear. 

And reaffume its antique charader, 90 

Grew more and more itfelf, that art might ftrive. 

And ftand in competition with the life. 

For 
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For feme have doubted if *twere made of fnips 
Of fables, glew*d and fitted to his lips. 

And fet in fuch an artificial frame. 

As if It had been vtrought in filograin, 

More fubtly fil’d and polifh’d than the gm 
That Vulcan caught himfelf a cuckold in , 

That Lachefis, that fpins the threads of Fate, 

Could not have drawn it out more delicate 
But being defign’d and drawn fo regular, 

T* a fcrupulous pundlilio of a hair. 

Who could imagine that it fhould be portal 
To felfifh, inward unconforming mortal ^ 

And yet it was, and did abominate 
The lead compliance in the Church or State, 

And from itfelf did equally dififent. 

As from religion and the government * 

^ I find among Butler's manufenpts feveral other little iketches 
noon the fame fubje^l, but none worth printing, except thu loU 
lowing one may be thought paflable, by way of note. 

This reverend brother, like a goat. 

Did wear a tail upon his throat. 

The fringe and taflel of a face. 

That gives it a becoming grace. 

But fet in fuch a curious frame. 

As if ’twere wrought in filograin. 

And cut fo even, as if ’t had been 
Drawn with a pen upon his chm 
No topiary hedge of quickfet 
Was e’er fo neatl) cut or thick fet 
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Tliat made beholders more admire^ 

Than China-plate that s made of wire j. 
But being wrought fo regular 
In every part, and every hair. 

Who would, believe it Ihould be portal 
To ujiconforming-mward mortal ^ 

And yet it was, and did diiTent 
No lefa from its own government. 

Than from the Church s, and deteA 
That which it held forth and profefl j 
Bid equally abominate 
Conformity in Church and State , 

And, like an hypocntic brother, 

Profefs d one thing and did another , 

As all things, where they ’re moft profe^^ 
Are found to be regarded leaA, 
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SATIRE 

V P 0 N THE 

WEAKNESS AND MISERY OF MAN\ 

W H O would believe that wicked earth* 

Where Nature only brings, us forth 
To be found guilty and forgiven. 

Should be a nurfery for Heaven , 

When all we can expeft to do- £ 

Will not pay half the debt we owe* 

And yet more defperately dare. 

As if that wretched trifle were 

* In this compofltion the reader will have thepleafure of view- 
ing Butler jn a light in which he has not hitherto appeared. 
Bvery thing, almaft, that he has wrote, is indeed fatirical, but 
in an arch and droll manner, and he may be faid rather to have 
laughed at the vices and follies of mankind, than to have railed 
at them In this he is ferioua and fevere, exchanges tne ridnulum 
for the aerty and writes with the fpinted indignation of a Juvenal 
or a Perflus Good-natured readers may peihaps think the in- 
vedtivc too bitter , but the fame good-nature will excufe the Poet, 
when it is conlidered what an edge mail: be given to his fatirical 
Wit by the age in which he lived, diftmguilhed by the two extremes 
of hypoenfy and enthufiafm on the one part, and irrUigion and. 
immorality on the other*. 
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Too much for the eternal Powers, 

Our great and mighty creditors. 

Not only flight what they enjoift> 

But pay It in adulterate com 
We only in their mercy truft. 

To be more wicked and unjufi: , 

^11 our devotions, vows, and prayerSj^ 
Are our own intereft, not theirs , 

Our offerings, when wo come t' adore. 
But begging prefents to get more , 

The purefl: bufinefs of our zeal 
Is but to err, by meaning well. 

And make that meaning do more harm 
Than our worft deeds, that are lefs warm 
Foi the moft wretched and perverfe 
Does not believe himfelf he errs^ 

Our holieft a<flions have been 
Th’ effeds of wickednefs and fln , 
Hehgxous houfes made compounders- 
For th* horrid adions of the founders , 
Steeples that totter’d in the air. 

By letchers finn’d into repair , 

As if we had retain’d no fign 
Nor chara<fler of the divine 
And heavenly part of human nature. 

But only the coarfe earthy matter. 

Our univerfal inclination 
Tends to the worfi: of our creation 
As if the ftars confpir’d t’ imprint. 

In our whole fpecies, by inffind. 
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A fatal brand and fignatujee 
Of nothing elfe but the imptirc* 

The heft of all our atfbons tend 
To the prepofteroufeft end. 

And, like to mongrels, we ’re inclin’d 
To take moil to th’ ignobler kind , 

Or monfters, that have always leaft 
Of th’ human parent, not the beaft. 

Hence ’tis we ’ve no regard at all 
Of our belt half original , 

But, when they differ, ftill affert 
The intereft of th’ ignobler part , 

Spend all the time we have upon 
The vain capriches of the one. 

But grudge to fpare one hour to know 
What to the better part we owe 
As, in all compound fubftances. 

The gieater ftill devours the lefs , 

So, being born and bred up near 
Our earthy grofs relations here. 

Far from the ancient nobler place 
Of all our high paternal race. 

We now degenerate, and grow 
As barbarous, and mean, and low. 

As modem Grecians are, and worie. 

To their brave nobler anceffors. 

Yet, as no barbaroufnefs beffde 
Is half fo barbarous as pride. 

Nor any prouder infolence 

Than that which has the leaff pretence. 
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We are fo wretched to profefi 
A |lory in our wretchedness 5 
To vapour fillily, and rant 
Of our own mifery and wanf , 

And grow vain-^lonous on a Score 
We ought much rather to deplore , 

Who, the firft moment oi our lives,. 

Are but condemn’d, and giv’n reprieves , 
And our great’ll grace i» not to know 
Whea we lhall pay them back, nor how , 
Begotten with a vain caprach. 

And live as vainly to that pitch 
Our pains are real things, and all 
Our pleasures but fantaftical , 

BiSeaSea of their own accord. 

But cures come difficult and hard* 

Our nobleft piles, and llateliell rooms. 
Are but outhoufes to our tombs , 

Cities, though e’er fo^ great and brave. 
But mere warehouSes to tlie grave 
Our bravery ’s but a vain difguife. 

To hide us from the world’s dull eyes. 
The remedy of a defe<fl. 

With which our nakednefs is dedct , 

Yet makes us fwell with pride, and boafl. 
As if we ’d gain’d by being loH* 

AH this IS nothing to the evils 
Which men, and their confederate devils, 
InfluSl, to aggravate the curSe 
On their own hated kind much worSe , 
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As if by Nature they M been fervid 
More gently than their fate deferv’d. 

Take pains (in juftice'} to invent. 

And ftudy their own punifhment , 

That, as their crimes fhould greater grow. 

So might their own infli6hons too. 

Hence bloody wars at firft began. 

The artificial plague of man. 

That from his own invention rife. 

To fcourge his own imquities ; 

That, if the heavens Ihould chance to Ipare 
Snpplies of conflant poifon'd air. 

They might not, with unfit delay. 

For lingering deflrudion ftay; 

Nor feek recruits of death fo far. 

But plague thcmfelves with blood and war. 

And if thefe fail, there is no good 
Kind Nature e’er on man bellow’d. 

But he can eafily divert 
To his own mifery and hurt , 

Make that which Heaven meant to blefs 
Th’ ungrateful world with, gentle Peace, 

With luxury and excefs, as fafi. 

As wai and defolation, wafte; 

Promote mortality, and kill. 

As fafi as arms, by fitting ftill ; 

Like earthquakes, flay without a blow. 

And, only rao\ing, overthrow. 

Make law and equity as dear 
As plunder and free-quarter w^ere. 
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And fierce encounters at the bar 
Undo as faft as thofe in war. 

Enrich bawds, whores, and ufurers. 
Pimps, fcnveners, fiienc'd minifters. 
That get eftates by being undone 
For tender confcience, and have none. 
Like thofe that with their credit drive 
A trad‘d, without a ftock, and thrive 5 
Ads aiice men in the church and fiate 
For being of the meanefi: rate. 

Rais’d for the*r double guiPd dcferts. 
Before integrity and parts , 

Produce more gnevious complaints 
For plenty, than before for wants. 

And make a rich and fruitful year 
A greater grievance than a dear ; 

Make jefis of greater dangers far. 

Than thofe they trembled at in war ; 
Till, unawares, they ’ve laid a tram 
To blow the public up again , 

Rally with horror, and, in fportj 
Rebellion and deftru<ftion court. 

And make Fanatics in defpight 
Of all their madnefs, reafon right. 

And vouch to all they have forefhown. 
As other monfters oit ha\e done. 
Although from truth and feafe as far. 
As all their other maggots are 
For things faid faife, and n*=*ver meant^ 
Do oft prove true by accident. 
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That wealth that bounteous Fortune fends 
As prefents to her deareft friends, 160 

Is oft laid out upon a purchafe 
Of two yards long in parifh-cburches. 

And thofe too-happy men that bought it 
Had liv’d, and happier too, without it: 

For what does vaft wealth bring but cheat, i6| 

Law, luxury, difeafe, and debt , 

Pam, pleafure, difcontent, and fport* 

An eafy-troubled life, and fhort 

But all thefe plagues are nothing near 
Thofe, far more cruel and fevere 1 70 

Ver i68«] Thaugh this fatire feems fairly tranfcnbed for the 
prefs, yet, on a vacancy m the fheet oppofite to this line, I find 
the following verfes, which probably were intended to be added , 
but as they are not regularly mferted, Ichufe rather to give them 
by way of note 

For men ne’er digg d fo deep into 
The bowels of the earth below, 

Foi metals, that are found to dwell 
Near neighbour to the pit of hell, 

And have a magic power to fway 
The greedy fouls of men that way, 

But with their bod es have been faia 
To fill thoie trenches up again , 

When bloody battles have been fought 
For fharing that which they took out 
For wealth is all things that conduce 
To man s deftrudlion or his ufe, 

A fiandard both to buy and fell 
All things fiom heaven down to hell* 
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Unhappy man takes pains to find, 

T' infli<fl himfelf upon his mind 
And out of his own bowels fpins 
A rack and torture for his fins , 
Torments himfelf in vain, to know 
That mofl: which he can never do , 
And, the more firidUy 'tis deny'd. 
The more he is unfatisfy’d , 

Is bufy in finding fcruples out. 

To languilh in eternal doubt , 

Sees Ipedlres in the dark, and ghofis. 
And Harts, as horfes do at polls, 

And, when his eyes alfift him leafi, 
Difcerns fuch fubtle objedls bell. 

On hypothetic dreams and vifions 
Grounds everlafting difquifitions. 

And raifes endlefs controverlies 
On vulgar theorems and hearfays ; 
Grows pofitive and confident. 

In things fo far beyond th' extent 
Of human fenfe, he does not know 
Whether they be at all or no. 

And doubts as much in things that are 
As plainly evident and clear , 

Difdains all ufeful fenfe, and plain, 

T’ apply to th* intricate and vain , 

And cracks his brains in plodding on 
That which is never to be known , 

To pofe himfelf with fubtelties. 

And hold no other knowledge wife , 
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Although, the fubtler all things are. 

They 're but to nothing the more near , 

And, the lefs weight they can fullain. 

The more he ftill lays on in vain. 

And hangs his foul upon as nice 
And fuhtle curiofities. 

As one of that vaft multitude 
That on a needle's point have ftood , 

Weighs right and wrong, and true and falfe. 

Upon as nice and fuhtle fcales, 210 

As thoie that turn upon a plane 

With th' hundredth part of half a grain. 

And flill the fubtler they move. 

The fooner falfe and ufelefs prove 

So man, that thinks to force and ftrain, 2x5 

Beyond its natural fphere, his brain. 

In \ain torments it on the rack. 

And, for improving, fets it back , 

Is Ignorant of his own extent. 

And that to which his-aims are bent , 220 

Is loft in t^th, and breaks his blade 

Upon the anvil where 'twas made 

hor, as abortions coft more pam 

Than vigorous births, fo all the vam 

And weak produiflions of man's wit, 225 

That aim at purpofes unfitj^ 

Require more drudgery, and worfe. 

Than thofe of ftrong and Inely foice* 
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SATIRE 

V r ON THE 

LICENTIOUS AGE OF CHARLES IL 


T IS a Grange age we ’ve hv*d in, and a lewd. 
As e*er the fun in all bis travels view’d , 

An age as vile as ever Juftice urg’d. 

Like a fantaftic letcher, to be fcourg’d, 

Nor has it fcap’d, and yet has only learn’d, j 

The more ’tis plagued, to be the lefs concern’d# 

Twice have we feen two dreadful judgments rage. 
Enough to fright the ftubborn’ft-hearted age , 

The one to mow vaft crowds of people down. 

The other (as then needlefsj half the Town , lo 

And two as mighty miracles reftore 

What both had ruin’d and deftroy’d before , 

In all as unconcern’d as if they 'ad been 
But paftimes for diverfion to be feen. 

As the preceding fatiie upon mankind m general, with 
ibme allufion to tnat age in which it was wrote, this is particu- 
larly levelled at the licentious and debauched times of Charles 11 
humoroully contrafted with the Puritanical ones which went be- 
fore, and IS a frelh proof of the Author’s impartiality, and that 
he was not, as is generally, but falfely, imagined, a bigot to the 
Cavalier patty# 

Or. 
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Or, like the plagues of Egj^t, meant a curfe, 

Not to reclaim us, but to make us worfe* 

Twice have men turn’d the World (that lilly block- 
head) 

The wrong fide outward, like a juggler’s pocket. 

Shook out hypoenfy as fafi and loole 

As e’er the devil could teach, or finnfers. uie, to 

And on the other fide at once put m 

As impotent iniquity and fin 

As fculls that ha\e been crack’d are Often found 

Upon the wrong fide to receive the wound , 

And like tobacco-pipes at one end hit, 25 

To break at th” other fill! that ’s oppofite ^ 

So men, who one extravagance would fiiun. 

Into the contrary extreme have run , 

And all the difference is, that, as the firft 
Provokes the other freak to prove the woifi, 50 

So, in return, that finves to render lefs 
The laft delufion, with its own excefs, 

"“And, like two unlkfll’d gamefiers, ufe one way. 

With bungling t’ help out one another’s play 

For thofe who heretofore fought private holes, 3j- 

Securely in the dark to damn their fouls. 

Wore vizards of hypoenfy to fieal 
And flink away in mnfquerade to hell. 

Now bring their crimes into the open fun. 

For all mankind to gaze their worft upon, 4a 

As eagles tr)»- their young againfi his ra'vs, 

1 0 prov e if they ’re of generous breed or bafe , 
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Call heav€n and earth to witnefs how they 've aim’d. 
With all their utmoll vigour, to be damn’d. 

And by their own examples, in the view ^ 

Of all the world, llriv’d to damn others tdo , 

On all occafions fought to be as civil 
As poffible they could t’ his grace the Devil, 

To give him no unneceffary trouble. 

Nor in fmall matters ufe a friend fo noble, j 

But with their conftant praftice done their beft 
T’ improve and propagate his intereft 
For men have now made vice fo great an art. 

The matter of fadl ’s become the flighted part , 

And the debauched’ft adions they can do, 5 

Mere trifles to the circumftance and fhow 
For ’tis not what they do that ’s now the fin. 

But what they lewdly’ aiFe(^l and glory in 
As if prepofieroufly they would profefs 
A forc’d hypocnfy of wickednefs, t 

And aifedation, that makes good things bad, 

Muft make afeded lhame accurs’d and mad , 

For vices for thecnfelves may find excufe. 

But never for their compliment and fliews , 

That if there ever were a myftery 6 

Of moral fecular iniquity. 

And that the churches may not lofe their due 
By being incroach’d upon, ’tis now, and new 
For men are now as fcrupulous and nice. 

And tender-confcienc’d of low paltry vice; « 

Difdain as proudly to be thought to have 
Tp do in any mifchief but the brave , 
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As the moft fcrupulous zealot of late times 
T’ appear in any but the homd'ft crimes , 

Have as precife and ftridl pun^^ilios 
Now to appear, as then to make no Ihows,. 

And fteer the world, by difagreeing force 
Of different cuftoms, 'gainft her natural courle * 

So powerful ill example to encroach. 

And Nature, fpite of all her laws, debauch, 8o 
Example, that imperious didlator. 

Of all that good or bad to human nature. 

By which the world corrupted and reclaim'd, 

Hopes to be fav’d and ftudies to be damn’d , 

That reconciles all contrarieties, 85 

Makes wifdom foolilhnefs, and folly wife, 

Impofes on divmity, and fets 

Her feal alike on truths and counterfeits ,. 

Alters all chara< 5 lers of ’virtue' and vice. 

And paffes one. for th other m dil^fe ^ 90 

Makes all things, as it pleafes, underftood. 

The good receiv'd for bad, and bad for good , 

That llyly counter-changes wrong and right. 

Like white in fields of black, and black m white , 

As if the laws of Nature had beea made 95* 

Of purpofe only to be difobey'd , 

Or man had loft his mighty interefl:,. 

By having been difiinguilh'd from a bealty 
And had na othen way but fin and vice. 

To be refior’d again to Paradife roo 

How copious IS our language lately grown. 

To make blafpheming wit, and a jargon * 

0.3 
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And yet how expreffiive and*fignificant. 

In damnu at once to curfe, and fwear, and rant ' 
As if no way exprefs'd men’s fouk fo well. 

As damning of them to the pit of hell. 

Nor any affeveration were fo civil, 

As mortgaging falvation to the devil ; 

Or that his name did add a charming grace. 

And blalphemy a purity to our phrafe. 

For what can any language more enrich. 

Than to pay fouls for viciating fpeech , 

When the great’ft tyrant in the world made ttmf g 
But lick their words out that abus'd his piofe » 
What trivial pumfhments did then proteiSi 
To pubhc cenfure a profound relpedi. 

When the moft fhameful penance, and fevcre. 
That could b’ inflifted on a Cavalier 


For infamous dcbaucheiy, was no worfc 
Than but to be d^raded from his horfe. 
And have his hveiy of oats and hay, 

Inftead of cutting fpuis off, tak’n away i* 
They held no torture then fo great as fhame. 
And that to flay was lefs than to defame j 
For juft fo much regard as men exprels 
To th’ cenfure of the public, more or left. 
The fame will be retom’d to them again. 

In ihame or reputation, to a gram , 

And, how perverfe foe'ei; the world appears, 
Tis juft to an the bad it fees and hears . 

And for that virtue ftnves to be allow’d 
For all the iiyunes it does the good. 
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How fill/ wore their fages heretofore. 

To fright theif heroes with a f/ren whore ^ 

Make them believe a water-witch, with charms, 

Could fiflk their men of war as eafy’ as ftorms. 

And turn their mariners, that heard them fing. 

Into land porpuflcs, and cod and ling , 

To terrify thofe might/ champions. 

As we do children now with Bloody-boncs ; 14.0 

Until the fubtleft of their conjurers 
Seal’d np the labels to his foul, his ears. 

And t/’d his deafen’d failors (while he pafs’d 
The dreadful lady’s lodgings) to the maft. 

And rather venture drowning than to wrong 14/ 
The fea-pugs’ chafte ears with a bawdy fong . 

To b’ out of countenance, and, like an afs. 

Not pledge the Lady Circe one beer-glafs , 

Unmannerly refufe her treat and wine. 

For fear of being turn’d into a fwine, i ^0 

When one of our heroic adventurers now 
Would drink her down, and turn hei int’ a foW ^ 

So fimplc were thofe times, when a grave fage 
j^ould with an old-viife’s tale inftiud the age. 

Teach virtue more fantaftic ways and mce, i 

Than ours will now endure t’ improve in i ice , 

Made a dull fentence, and a moral fable. 

Do more tlian all our holdings-fotth are able, 

A forc’d obfeure mythologr convince. 

Beyond our worft infliftions Upon Uns , x 6 o 

When an old proverb, or an end of verfe. 

Could more than all out penal laws coerce, 
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And keep men honefter than all our furies 
Of jailois, judges, conftables, and juries. 

Who were converted then with an old faying, 

Better than all our preaching now, and praying. 

What fops had thefe been, had they liv’d with us. 
Where the beft reafon ’s made ridiculous. 

And all the plain and fober things we fay, 
jPy raillery are put befide their play ? 

For men are grown above all knowledge now. 

And what they 're ignorant of difdam to know ; 
Engrofs truth (like Fanatics) underhand. 

And boldly judge before they underftand , 

The felf-fame courfes equally advance, 175 

In fpiritual and carnal ignorance. 

And, by the fame degrees of confidence. 

Become impregnable agamfi: all fenfe , 

For, as they outgrew ordinances then. 

So would they now morality again. 1 8a 

Though Drudgery and Knowledge are of kin. 

And both delcended from one parent. Sin, 

And therefore feldom have been known to part. 

In tracing out the ways of Truth and Art, 

Yet they have north-weft paffages to fteer, i 

A ftiort way to it, without pains or care .. 

For, as implicit faith is far more ftiff 
Than that which underftands its own belief. 

So thofe that think, and do but think they know, 

A^re far more obftinate than thofe that do, 19a 

And more averfe than if they ’ad ne’er been taught 
A wrong way, to a right one to be brought , 
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Take boldnefs upon credit beforehand. 

And grow too pofitive to underftand , 

Believe themfelves as knowing and as famous, 195 
As if their gifts had gotten a mandamus^ 

A bill of llore to take up a degree. 

With all the learning to it, cuftom-free. 

And look as big for what they bought at Court, 

As if they ^ad done their exercifes for % 20a 

SATIRE 

UPON GAMING 

TXT HAT fool would trouble fortune more, 

^ ^ When Ihe has been too kind before , 

Or tempt her to take back again 
What ihe had thrown away in vain. 

By idly venturing her good graces 5 

To be difpos’d of by ames-aces , 

Or fettling it in truft to ufes 

Out of his power, on trays and deuces ; 

To put It to the chance, and try, 

1 * th’ ballot of a box and dye, so 

W'hether his money be his own. 

And lofe it, if he be overthrown , 

As if he were betray’d, and fet 
By his own ifcars to every cheat. 

Or wretchedly condemn’d by hate 15 

To throw dice forJwsown eftatej 

As 
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As mutmeers, by' fatal doom. 

Do for their lives upon a drum ^ 

For what Icfa influence can produce 
So great a monfter as a choufe. 

Or any two4egg’d thing polTefs 
With fuch a bruitifh fottifhnefs ? 

Unlefs thofe tutelary ftars, 

Itttrufted by aftrologcrs 

To have the charge of man, combined 

To ufe him in the fclf-fame kind , 

As thofe that help’d them to the trufl. 

Are wont to deal with others juft. 

For to become {o fadly dull 
And ftupid, as to fin6 for gull 
(Not as, in cities, to b’ excus’d. 

But to be judg’d fit to be us’d). 

That whofoe’er can draw it in 
Is fure inevitably t’ win. 

And, with a curs’d half-witted fate. 

To grow more dully defperate, 

The more ’tis made a common prey. 

And cheated foppifhly at plav. 

Is their condition , Fate betrays 
To folly firft, and then deftroys. 

For what but miracles can ferve 
So great a madnefs to preferve. 

As his, that ventures goods and chattels 
(Where there’s no quarter given) in battles. 
And fights with money-bags as teld. 

As men with fand-bags did of old , 
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Puts lands, and tenements, and ftocks. 

Into a paltry juggler’s box. 

And, like an alderman of Gotbam, 
Embaiketh in fo vile a bottom , 

Engages blind and fenfelefs hap 
'Gaind: high, and low, and flur, and knap 
(As Tartars with a man of ftraw 
Encounter lions hand to paw) , 

With thofe that never venture more 
Than they had fafely’ infur’d before , 

Who, when they knock the box, and lhakea> 
Do, like the Indian rattle-fnake. 

But ftrive to ruin and dcftroy 
Thofe that miftake it for fair play , 

That have their fulharas at command. 
Brought up to do their feats at hand ; 

That underftand their calls and knocks. 

And how to place themfelves i' th’ box , 
Can tell the oddfes of all games. 

And when to anfwer to their names , 

And, when he conjures them t’ appear. 

Like imps, are ready every where , 

When to play foul, and when run fair 
(Out of defign) upon the fquare. 

And let the greedy cully win. 

Only to draw him further in; 

While thofe with which he idly plays 
Have no regard to what he fays. 

Although he jernie and blalpheme. 

When they mifcarry, heaven and them. 


SO 
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And damn his fotd, and fwear, and curfe> 

And crucify his Saviour worfb 
Than thofe Jew-troopers that threw out. 

When they were raffling for his coat , 8 q 

Denounce revenge, as if they heard. 

And rightly imderftood and fear'd,, 

And would take heed another time. 

How to commit fo bold a crime. 

When the poor bones, are innocent 85 

Of all he did, or faid, or meant. 

And have as httle fenft, almoft. 

As he that damns them when he 'as loft , 

As if he had rdy'd upon 

Their judgment ratheir than his own , 90 

And that it were jheir fault, not his. 

That manag'd them himfelf amifs. 

And gave them iB inftruiftions how 
To run, as he would have them do> 

And then condemns them filhly 95; 

For having no more wit tlian he ^ 
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G reat famous wit^ whofe rich and eaiy vein. 
Free, and unus’d to drudgery and pain. 

Has all Apollo’s treafure at command. 

And how good verfe is coin’d do’ft underftand , 

In all Wit’s combats mailer of defence ^ g 

Tell me, how doft thou pafs on rhyme and fenfe ^ 

’lis faid they’ apply to thee, and in thy verfe 
Do freely range themfelves as volunteers. 

And without pain, or pumping for a word. 

Place themfelves fitly of their owm accord 
I, whom a loud capnch (for fome great ciime 
I have committed) has condemned to rhyme. 

With flavifh obftinacy vex my brain 
To reconcile them, but, alas ' in vain. 

Sometimes I fet my wits upon the rack, 15 

And, when I would fay white, the verfe fays black ; 
When I would draw a brave man to the life. 

It names fome Have that pimps to his own wife, 

Or bafe poltroon, that would have fold his daughter. 
If he had met with any to have bought her, 20 

When 
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When I would praife an author, the untoward 
Damn’d fenfe, fays Virgil, but the rhyme - — 

In fine, whatever I firive to bring about. 

The contrary (fpite of my heart) comes out. 
Sometimes, enrag’d for time and pains mifpent, 

1 give It over, tir’d, and difcontent. 

And, damning the dull fiend a thoufaiid times. 

By whom I was polfefs'd, foifwear all rhymes , 

But, having curs’d the Mufes, they appear. 

To be reveng’d for % ere I am aware. 30 

Spite of myfelf, I ftrait take fire again. 

Fall to my taik with paper, ink, and pen. 

And, breaking all the oaths I made, in vain 
From verfe to verfe expeifl: their aid again. 

But, if my Mufe or I were fo difcreet 3 j 

T’ endure, for rhyme’s fake, one dull epithet, 

I might, like others, eafily command 
Words without ftudy, ready and at hand. 

In praifing Chlons, moons, and ftars, and Ikies, 

Are quickly made to match her face and eyes— 40 
And gold and rubies, with as little care. 

To fit the colour of her lips and hair , 

And, mixmg funs, and flowers, and pearl, andilones. 
Make them ferve all complexions at once. 

With thefe fine fancies, at hap-ha^jard writ, 4j 

I could make verfes without art or wit, 

Ver. 22.3 D^mnd finfe^ fays Virgil^ hut the rhyme 
This Uaiik, and anothef at the dnfe o£ the Poem, the Author 
evidently chofe fhoukl be %phcd by the reader It js not jsif 
bufinefs, therefore, to deprive him ot that fatisfafikion. 
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And, fhifting forty tunes the verb and noun. 

With florn impertinence patch up mine own - 
But in the choice of words my fcxupulsons wit 
Is fearful to pafs one that is unfit , 50 

Nor can endure to fill up a void place. 

At a line's end, with one infipid phxafe ; 

And, therefore, when I fcribble twenty times. 

When I have written four, I blot two rhymes. 

May he be damn’d who firft found out that curfe, 55 
T' imprifon and confine his thoughts in verle , 

To hang fo dull a clog upon his wit. 

And make his reafon to his rhyme fubmit * 

Without this plague, I freely might have fy&at 
My happy days with leifure and content, ^ 

Had nothing in the world to do or think.. 

Like a fat prieft, but whore, and eat, and dnnk 5 
Had paft my time as pleafandy away. 

Slept all the night, and loiter’d all the day. 

My foul, that 's free from care, and fear, and hope, 6 ^ 
Knows how to make her own ambition fioop, 

T' avoid uneafy greatnefs and refort. 

Or for preferment following the Court. 

How happy had I been if, for a curfe. 

The Fates had never fentenc'd me to \erfe I 
But, ever fince this peicraptory vein. 

With refilefs frenzy, firft pofiefs'd my brain. 

And that the devil tempted me, in fpite 
Of my own happinefs, to judge and write. 

Shut up againffc my will, I wafie my age j 

In mending this, and blotting out that page. 


And 
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And grow fo weary of the flavifh trade, 

I envy their condition that write bad, 

O happy Scudery * whofe eafy quill 
•Can, once a month, a mighty volume fill , 

For, though thy works are written in defpite 
Of all good fenfe, impertinent and flight. 

They never have been known to fland in need 
Of ftationer to fell, or fot to read , 

For, fo the rhyme be at the verfe's end. 

No matter whither all the reft does tend. 

Unhappy is that man who, fpite of *s heart. 

Is forc'd to be ty'd up to rules of art 
A fop that fcnbbles does it with delight. 

Takes no pains to confider what to wiite. 

But, fond of all the nonfenfe he brings forth. 

Is ravifh'd with his own great wit and worth , 
While brave and noble writers vainly ftrive 
To fuch a height of glory to arrive , 

But, ftill with all they do unfatisfy'd. 

Ne’er pleafe themfelves, though all the world befide 
And thofe whom all mankind admire for wit, 

Wifh, for their own fakes, tley had never \^rit 
Thou, then, that feeft how ill I fpend my time. 
Teach me, for pity, how to make a rhyme , 

And, if th' inftxudtions chance to prove in vain. 
Teach — how ne'er to write again. 


So 
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RIDICULOUS IMITATION OF THE FRENCH 

"TXT H O would not rather get him gone 

» V Beyond th* intollerableft zone. 

Or fteer his palTage through thofe feas 
That burn in flames, or thofe that freeze^ 

Than fee one nation go to fchool. 

And learn of another, like a fool 
To ftudy all its tricks and fafliions 
With epidemic afleftations. 

And dare to wear no mode or drefs. 

But what they in their wifdom pleafe , 

As monRies are, by being taught 
To put on gloves and llockings, caught. 

Submit to all that they devife. 

As if It woie their liveries , 

Make ready’ and drefs th’ imagination. 

Not with the clothes, but with the fafhion , 

And change it, to fulfil the curfe 
Of Adam’s fall, for new, though w^orfe , 

Ver 1 ] The obje£t of this iatire was that extravagant and 
ridiculous imitation of the French which prevai’ed in Charles the 
Seconds reign, par ly oving to the connexion and intercourfe 
which the politics of thofe times obliged us to have with that 
nation, and partly to our cagisr defire of avoiding the formal and 
precife gravity of the hypocritical s^e that oreceded 
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To make their breeches fall and rife 
From middle legs to middle thighs. 

The tropics between which the hofe 
Move always as the falhion goes 
Sometimes wear hats like pyramids. 

And fometimes flat, like pipkins^ lids ; 

With broad brims, fometimes, like umbrellas. 
And fometimes narrow* as PunchineIIo*s : 

In coldefi: weather go unbrac’d. 

And clofe in hot, as if th’ were lac’d , 
Sometimes with fleeves and bodies wide. 

And fometimes flraiter than a hide : 

Wear peruques, and with falfe grey hairs 
Difguife the true ones and their years , 

That, when they ’re modifh, with the young 
The old may feeni fo m the throng . 

And, as fome pupils have been known 
In time to put their tutors down. 

So ours are often found to ’ave got 
More tricks than ever they were taught: 

With fly intrigues and artifices 
Ufurp their poxes and their vices , 

With garnitures upon their fhoes. 

Make good their claim to gouty toes , 

By fudden ftarts, and Ihrugs, and groans. 
Pretend to acbes in their bones. 

To fcabs and botches, and lay trains 
Ti ^r ove their running of the reins , 

Ai^Jefl: they flaouH feem defiitute 
Of any mange that ’s la repute. 
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And be behind hand with the mode. 

Will fwear to cryftallin and node , 

And, that they may not lofe their right. 
Make It appear how they came by ’t 
Difdain the country where thev’ were born. 
As baftards their own mothers fcorn. 

And that which brought them forth contemn. 
As it deferves, for bearing diem , 

Admire whatever they find abroad. 

But nothing here, though e’er fo good 
Be natives wherefoe’er they come. 

And only foreigners at home , 

To which they appear fo far eftrang’d. 

As if they ’ad been i’ th’ cradle chang’d. 

Or from beyond the feas convey ’d 
By witches — ^not born here, but hid , 

Or by outlandifh fathers were 
Begotten on their mothers here. 

And therefore juftly flight that nation 
Where they ’ve fo mongrel a relation , 

And fcek out other climates, where 
They mav degenerate lefs than here , 

As woodcocks, when their plumes are grown. 
Borne on the wind’s wings and their own, 
Forfake the countries where diey ’re hatch’d. 
And feek out others to be catcli’^d 
So they more natuially may pleafe 
And humour their own gepiufes. 

Apply to all things which they fee 
With their own fancies befl agree, 
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No matter how ridiculous, 

'Tis all one, if it be m ufe , 

For nothing can be bad or good. 

But as ’tis in or out of mode , 

And, as the nations are that ufe it. 

All ought to pradife or refufe it , 

T' obferre their poftures, move, and ftand. 
As they give out the word o’ command , 
To learn the duUeft of their whims. 

And ho\^ to wear their very limbs ^ 

To turn and manage every part, 

JLike puppets, by their rules of art ; 

To fhrug difcreetly, a»51:, and tread. 

And politicly fhake the head. 

Until the Ignorant (that guefs 
At all things by th’ appearances) 

To fee how Art and Nature ftrive. 

Believe them really alive. 

And that they *re very men, not things 
That move by puppet-work and fpnngs , 
When truly all their feats have been 
As well perform’d by motion-men. 

And the worft drolls of Punchinellos 
Were much th’ ingenioufer fellows , 

For, when they ’re perfed m their lelTcn, 
Th’ hypothefis grows out of feafon. 

And, all their labour loll, they ’re fam 
To learn new, and begin again ^ 

To talk eternally and loud. 

And all together in a crowds 
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No matter what , for in the noife 

No man minds what another fays no 

T’ aflume a confidence beyond 

Mankind* for fohd and profound. 

And ftill, the lefs and lefs they know. 

The gieater dofe of that allow 

Decry all things , for to be wife 1 1 5 

Is not to know, but to dcfpife , 

And deep judicious confidence 
Has fill! the odds of wit and fenfe. 

And can pretend a title to 

Far greater things than they can do j 20 

T’ adorn their Englifh \/ith French feraps. 

And give their very language claps , 

To jernie rightly, and lenounce 
V th’ puic and mofi appiov'd-of tones. 

And, while they idly think t* enrich, 1 25 

Adulterate their natn e fpcech 

For, though to fmatter enas of Greek 

Oi Latin be the rhetorique 

or pedants counted, and vain-glorious. 

To fmatter French is meritorious , 1 30 

And to forget then metner-tongue. 

Or purpofely to fpeak it wrong, 

A hopeful fign of parts and wit. 

And that they^ improve and benefit, 

As thofe that have bee- taught amifs 155 

In liberal arts and fcienc^s, 

Muft all they 'ad learnt before in vam 
Forget quite, and begin again 
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satire 

UPON 

drunkenness. 

^ I ^ wine, which Nature meant 
■R To man in kmdnefs to prefent. 

And gave him kindly, to carefs 
And cherifh his frail happinefs , 

Of equal virtue to renew 
His weaiy’d mind and body too ; 

Should (like the cyder-tree in Eden, 

Which only grew to be forbidden) 

No fooner come to be enjoy’d. 

But th’ owner ’s fatally deftroy’d , 

And that which Ihe for good defign’d. 

Becomes the ruin of mankind. 

That for a little vain excefs 
Runs out of all its happinefs. 

And makes the fnend of Truth and Love 
Their greateft adverfaiy prove , 

T’ abufe a Welling Ihe bellow’d 
So truly’ effential to his good. 

To countervail his penfive cares. 

And llavilh drudgery of affairs , 

To teach him judgment, wit, and fenfe. 

And, more than all thefe, confidence, 
fo pafs his nmes of recreation 
In choice and noble converlation, 


Catch 
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Catch truth and reafon unawares, 

As men do health in wholefome airs 
(While fools their converfants poffefs 
As unawares with fottifhnefs) , 

To gam accefs a private way 

To man's heft fenfci by its own Ley^ $d 

Which painful judgers ftrive in vain 
By any other courfe t' obtain , 

To pull off all difguife> and view 
Things as they 're natural and trues 
Difcover fools and knaves, dlow'd 
For vt ife and honeft in the crowd $ 

With innocent and virtuous fport 

Make fhort daj s long, and long nights fhort, 

And miith, the only antidote 

Againft difeafes ere they 're got , 40 

To fave health liarmlefs from th' accefs 
Both of the medicine and difeale , 

Or make it help itfelf, fecure 
Agai ift the derperat’d lit, the cuie*, 

All thefe fubhme preiogatiies 
Of happmefs to human lues. 

He \ainly throws aviay and flights, 

For madnefs, noife, and bloody fights, 

When nothing can decide, but fwords 
And pots, the right or wrong of words, 

Like princes' titles , and he 's outed 
The juflice of his caiife that 's routed* 

No fooner has a charge been founded 
With — of a and Ditmnd 

R 4 And 
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And the bold fignal given, the Ije^ 

But inflantly the bottles fly. 

Where cups and glalTes are fmall fhot. 

And cannon-ball a pewter-pot 
That blood, that ’s hardly in the vein. 

Is now remanded back again , 

Though fprung from wine of the fame piece. 
And near a km, within degrees. 

Strives to commit allaffinations 
On Its own natural relations , 

And thofe twm-fpirits, fo kind hearted. 

That from their friends fo lately parted. 

No fooner feveral ways are gone. 

But by themfelves are fet upon, 

SurpnziM like brother againft brother. 

And put to th' fword by one another : 

So much more fierce are civil wars. 

Than thofe between mere foreigners ^ 

And man hinifelf, v/ith wine pofieft. 

More favage than the wildeft beaft I 
For ferpents, when they meet to water. 

Lay by their poifon and their nature. 

And fierceft creatures, that repair. 

In thiifty defeats, to their rare 
And difiant ruer's banks to drink. 

In love and clofe alliance link. 

And from their mixture of firange leeda 
Produce new, never-heard-of breeds. 

To whom the fiercer unicorn 
Begins a large health with his horn ^ 
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As cuckolds put their antidotes, S5: 

When they drink coffee, into th’ pots , 

While man, with raging drink inflam’d^ 

Is far more favage and untam’d , 

Supplies his lofs of wit and fenfe 

With barbaroufhcfs and infolence , 9a 

Believes himfelf, the lefs he ’s able> 

The more heroic and formidable , 

Lays-by his reafon in his bowls. 

As Turks aie faid to do their fouls. 

Until It has fo often been 95 

Shut out of Its lodging, and let in. 

At length it never can attain 
To find the right way back again , 

Drinks all his time away, and prunes 

The end of ’s life, as vignerons s oa 

Cut fhort the branches of a vine. 

To make it bear more plenty o’ wine , 

And that which Nature did intend 
T’ enlarge his life, pei verts t’ its end* 

So Noah, when he anchor’d fafe on io£ 

The mountain’s top, his lofty haven. 

And all the paflengers he bore 
Were on the new world fet afhore. 

He made it next his chief defign 
'‘To plant and propagate a vine , 1 10 

Which fince has overwhelm’d and drown’d 
Far greater numbers, on dry ground. 

Of wretched mankind, one by one. 

Than all the fiood before had done. 
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SATIRE 

UPON MARRIAGE. 

S U!kE marnages were never fo vt^ell fitted# 

As when to matrimony' men were committed# 
Like thieves by jufiices# and to a wife 
Bound, like to good behaviour, during life . 

For then 'twas but a civil contract made j 

Between two partners that fet up a trade # 

And if both fell'd, there was no confcience 
Nor faith invaded in the findefi fenfc , 

No canon of the church, nor vow, was broke 
When men did free their gall'd necks from the yoke# 
But when they tir'd, like other horned beafts. 

Might have it taken off, and take the^r refts. 

Without being bound in duty to fhew caufe. 

Or reckon with divine or human laws. 

i or fince, what ufe of matrimony' has been, 15 
But to make gallantry a greater fin ? 

As if there were no appetite nor gufi. 

Below adultery, in modiih lull , 

Or no debauchery were exquifite# 

Until It has attain'd its perfeijl height. aO 

For men do now take wives to nobler ends, 
to bear children, but to bear them friends , 

Whom 
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Whom nothing can oblige at fuch a rate 
As thele endearing offices of late. 

For men are now grown wife> and underftand 
How to improve their crimes as well as land , 

And, if they ’ve iffiie, make the infants pay 
Down for their own begetting on the day. 

The charges of the goffiping difburfe. 

And pay beforehand (ere they 're born) the nurfe , 30 
As he that got a monfter on a cow. 

Out of defign of fetting up a Ihow 

For why fhould not the brats for all account. 

As well as for the chriftening at the fount. 

When thofe that fland for them lay down the rate 3 j 
O* th’ banquet and the prieft in fpoons and plate ^ 

The ancient Romans made the ftate allow 
For getting all men's children abo\e two . 

Then married men, to propagate the breed. 

Had great rewards for what they never did, 40 

Were piivileg’d, and highly honour'd too. 

For owning what their friends were fain to do ; 

For fo they 'ad children, they regarded not 
By whom (good men), or how, they were begot. 

To borrow wives (like money) or to lend, 

Was then the civil office of a friend. 

And he that made a fcruple in the cafe 
Was held a miferable wretch and bafe , 

For when they 'ad children by them, th' honefl men 
Return'd them to their hufbands back again. 50 

Then, for th' encouragement and propagation 
Of fuch a great concernment to the nation. 
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All people were fo full of complacence. 

And civil duty to the public fenfe. 

They had no name t' exprefs a cuckold then. 

But that whtch fignified all marned men , 

Nor was the thing accounted a difgrace, 

Unlefs among the dirty populace. 

And no man underftands on. what account 
Lefb civil nations after hit upon 't 
For to be known a cuckold can be no 
Difhonour but to him that thinks it fo , 

For if he feel no chagrin or remorfe, 

His forehead 's fhot-free, and he ’s ne’er the vtorfe 
For horns (like homy calloufes) are found 
To grow on fculls that have receiv’d a wound. 

Are crackt, and broken , not at all on thofe 
That are invulnerate and free from blows 
What a brave time had cuckold-makers then. 
When they were held the worthieft of men, 

1 he real fathers of the commonwealth. 

That planted colonies m Rome itfr If ’ 

When he that help’d his neighbours, and begot 
MoH Romans^ was the noblell patriot f 
For if a brave man, tliat preftrv’ii from death 
One citizen, was honour’d with a wreath, 

He that more gallantly got three or four. 

In reafon mull: deferve a great deal more 
Then, if thofe glorious wortnies of old Rome, 
That civiliz’d the world they 'ad overcome. 

And taught it laws and learning, found this way 
The bed: tcf fave their empire from decay. 
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Why fhould not thefe, that borrow all the worth 
They have from them, not take this leflbn forth 
Get children, Inends, and honour too, and money, 

By prudent managing of matrimony i 
For, if 'tis honourable by all confeft, 

Adulteiy muft be worlhipful at leall. 

And thefe times great, when private men are come 
Up to the height and politic of Rome go 

All by-blows were not only free born then. 

But, like John Lilburn, free-begotten men , 

Had equaljright and pnvilege with thefe 
That claim by title right of the four feas 
For, being in marriage bor^, it matters not 
After \^hat liturgy they were begot , 

And if there be a difference, they have 
Th' advantage of the chance in pioving brave. 

By being engender’d with more life and force 
Than thofe begotten the dull way of courfe lOO 

The Chinefe place all piety and zeal 
in. ferving with their wi\es the commonweal , 

Fix all their hopes of nerit and falvation 
Upon their women's fupererogation , 

With folemn vows then wives and daughters bind, 105 
Like Eve in Paradife, to all mankind , 

And thofe that can produce the moft gallants. 

Are held the precioufeft of all their faints , 

Wear rofanes about their necks, to con 
Their exercifes of devotion on , U O 

That ferve them for certificates, to (how 
With what vail numbers they have had to do . 


Before 
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Before they ^re marry’d, make a confcience 
T' omit no duty of tncontinence > 

And Ihe that has been ofteneft proHituted, 1 1 ^ 

Is worthy of the greateft match reputed 
But> when the conquering Tartar went about 
To root this orthodox religion out. 

They f^ood for confcience, and rcfolv*d to die. 
Rather than change the ancient purity 1 20 

Of that religion, which their anceftors 
And they had prolper'd in fo many years ^ 

Vow^d to their gods to facnfice their lives. 

And die their daughters martyrs, and their wives, 
Before they would commit fo great a fin 12 ^ 

Againft the faith they had been bred up in* 
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SATIRE 

UPON PLAGIARIES*. 


W H Y IhouM tlie world be fo averfe 
To plagiary privateers^ 

That all men's fenfe and fancy feize. 

And make free pnze of what they pleafe > 

As if, becaufe they huff and fwell, 5 

Like pilferers, full of what they fteal. 

Others might equal power alTume, 

To pay them with as hard a doom , 

To (hut them up, lilce beafts m pounds. 

For breaking into others* grounds , lo 

Mark them with charaders and brands. 

Like other forgers of men's hands , 

♦ It IS not improb-able but that Butler, in this fatire, or 
fneenng apology for the plagiary, obli<3[ueIy hints at Sir John 
Denham, whom he has direftly attacked m a preceding poem 
Butler was not pleated with the two firlt lines of this compo- 
fition, as appears by his altering them m the mai^in, thus 

Why ihould the world be fo fevere 
To every fmall-wit privateer ^ 

And indeed the alteration is much for the better , but, as it 
would not conneft grammatically with what follows, I did not 
think proper to adopt it« 

And 
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And in dfigie hang and draw 
The poQr delinquents by club-law. 

When no indidlment juftly lies, 1 ^ 

But where the theft will bear a price 
For though wit never can be learn'd. 

It may b* affumM, and own'd, and earn’d. 

And, like our nobleft fruits, improv'd. 

By being tranfplanted and remov'd ; 2O' 

And, as it bears no certain rate. 

Nor pays one penny to the ilate. 

With which It turns no more t^ account 
Than virtue, faith, and merit 's wont , 

Is neither moveable nor rent, 

Nor chattel, goods, nor tenement. 

Nor was it ever pafs'd b' entail. 

Nor fettled upon heirs-male , 

Or if it w^ere, like ill-got land. 

Did never fall t' a fecond hand ; 30 

So 'tis no more to be engrofs'd 
Than funfhme, or the air inclos'd. 

Or to propriety confin'd. 

Than th' uncontrol’d and fcatter'd wind 

For why fhould that which Nature meant 3j 
To owe its being to its vent , 

That has no value of its own. 

But as It IS divulg'd and known , 

Is perifhable and deftroy’d. 

As long as it lies unenjoy'd , 49 

Be fcanted of that liberal ufc. 

Which all mankind is free to chufc. 

And 
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And idly hoarded where 'twas bred, 

Inftead of being difpers'd and fpread ? 

And, the more lavifh and profufe, 

'Tis of the nobler general ufe , 

As riots, though fupply’d by ftealth. 

Are wholefome to the commonwealth. 

And men fpend freelier what they win. 
Than what they 'ave freely coming in. 

The world ’s as full of curious wit. 
Which thofe that father never writ. 

As ’tis of baflards, which the fot. 

And cuckold owns that ne’er begot ^ 

Yet pafs as well as if the one 

And th’ other bye-blow were their own. 

For why fliould he that 's impotent 
To judge, and fancy, and invent. 

For that impediment be ftopt 
To own, and challenge, and adopt. 

At lead: th' expos’d and fatherlefs 
Poor orphans of the pen and prefs, 

Whofe parents are obfeure, or dead. 

Or in far countries born and bred ? 

As none but kings have power to raife 
A le\y, which the fubjeft pays. 

And though they call that tax a loan. 

Yet when ’tis gather’d 'tis their own , 

So he that ’s able to impofe 
A wit excife on verfe or prole. 

And ftill, the abler authors are 
Can make them pay the greater (hare, 
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Is pmce of poets of his time. 

And they his vai&Is that fupply* him 5 
Can judge more juftly* of what he takes 
Than any of the beft he makes,^ 

And more impartially conceive 
What ’s fit to chufe> and what to leave* 

For men refied more ftndly' upon 
The fenfe of others than their own , 

And wit,, that 's made of wit and Height, 

Is richer than the plain downright 
As fait, that made of fait, *s more fine. 
Than when it firll came from the brme j 
And fpirits of a nobler nature 
Drawn from the dull ingredient matter* 
Hence mighty Virgil 's faid, of old. 
From dung to have extraded gold 
(As many a lout and fiUy clown 
By hib inllrudions fines has done J , 

And grew more lofty by that means, 

1 han by his liveiy-oats and beans. 

When from his carts and country farms 
He rofe a mighty man at arms , 

To whom th* Heroics ever fince 
Have fworn allegiance, as their pnnee,. 

And faithfully have in all times 
Obferv*d his cufioms in dieir rhymes- 
*Twaa counted learning once, and wxt„ 
To void but what fome author writ. 

And what men underfiood by rote. 

By as implicit fenfe to q^te - 
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Then many a magiftenal clerk 

Was taught, like fmging-birds, th’ dark. 

And underftood as much of things, loj 

As th’ ableft blackbird what it fings , 

And yet was honour’d and renown’d 

For grave, and folid, and profound 

Then why fhould thofe who pick and chufe 

1 he beft of all the beft compofe, no 

And join it by Mofaic art. 

In graceful order, part to part, 

1 o make the whole in beauty fuit. 

Not merit as complete repute 

As thofe who with lefs art and pains n j 

Can do it with their native brains. 

And make the home fpun bufmefs fit 
As freely with their mother wit , 

Since, what by Nature was deny^d 

Bv art a-'d mdufiry ’s fuppiy’d, 120 

Both which are more our own, and brave, 

1 han all the alms that Nature gave ^ 

For what w’ acquire by pains and art 
Is only due t’ our own defert , 

Willie all th’ endowments fhe confers 
Are not fo much our own as her’s. 

That, like good fortune, unawares 
Fall not t’ our virtue, but our lhares. 

And all we can pretend to merit 
Vs e do not purchafe, but inherit 130 

Thus all the great’ll inventions, when. 

They firft were found out, were fo mean, 

S 2 
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That th* authors of them are unknown. 

As little things the}'- fcorn’d to own , 

Until by men of nobler thought 
Th’ were to their full perfection brought 
This proves that Wit does but rough-hew. 
Leaves Art to polifh and review , 

And that a wit at fecond-hand 
Has greatcft intereft and command , 

For to improve, difpofe, and judge. 

Is nobler than t* invent and drudge. 

Invention *s humorous and nice. 

And never at command applies , 

IDifdains t’ obey the proudeft wit, 

Unlefs It chance to b* in the fit 
(Like prophenv. that can prefage 
SuccelTes of tlTOatet age. 

Yet IS not able tso tell when 
It next lhall prophefy again) , 

Makes all her fuitors courfe and wait. 
Like a proud minifter of Hate, 

And, when Ihe ^s. ferious, in feme freak, 
Extravagant, and vain, and wealc. 

Attend her filly lazy pleafure. 

Until (he chance to be at leifure , 

When 'tis more eafy to fteal wit 
To clip, and forge, and counterfeit, 

Is both the bufinefs and delight. 

Like hunting-fports, of thofe that write , 
For thievery is but one fort. 

The learned lay, of hunting-fport. 
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Hence 'txs that fome, who fet up firft 
As raw, and wretched, and unverft. 

And open’d with a flock as poor 1 65 

As a healthy beggar with one fore , 

That never writ in profe or verfe. 

But pick’d, or cut it, like a purfe. 

And at the beft could but commit 

The petty-larceny of wit, 170 

To whom to write was to purloin. 

And printing but to llamp falfe com 
Yet, after long and ffcurdy endeavours 
Of being painful wit-receivers. 

With gathering rags and fcraps of wit,. 1 75; 

As paper ’s made on which ’tis writ. 

Have gone forth authors, and acquir’d 
The right — or wrong — to be admir’d ;; 

And, arm’d with confidence, incurr’d 

The fool’s good luck, to be preferr’d* 180 

For, as a banker can difpofe 

Of greater fums he only owes. 

Than he who honeftly is known 
To deal in nothing but his own. 

So, whofoe’er can tal e up moft, 185 

May greateft fame and credit boaft* 
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SATIRE, 

IN TWO PARTS, 

Upon the Imperfe6lion and Abufe of 
HUMAN LEARNING* 
PART I. 

I T IS the nobleft of human reafon. 

To ftee ufelf from flavilh prepofTeffion, 

AiTume 

* In the large General Di^onai7, or Baylc’s enlarged by Mr 
Bernard, Birch, and Lockman, we are told by the learned edi-. 
tors, under the article Budibras, that they were perfonally in- 
formed by the late Mr Longueville, That amongft the ge- 
nuine remains of Butler, which were m his hands, tliere was a 
poem, entitled The Htftory of Learning —To the fame purpofe 
IS the following paflage, cited from^be Poetical Regifety vol II* 
p 21 — “ In juftice to the public, it is thought proper tode- 
clare, that all the manufcripts Mr Butler left behind him are 
now in the cuftody of Mr LongueviUe (among which is one, 
<< entitled The Htfory of Learnings wiitten after the manner of 
Hudibras) and that not one line of thofe poems lately pub 
hflied under his name is genuine *’ 

As thefe authorities muft have given the world reafon to cx- 
in this Work, a poem of this fort, it becomes neccffary for 
me to inform the public — that Butler did meditate a pretty long 
latire upon the imperfection and abufe of Human Learning, 

but 
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Affume the legal right to difengage 
From all it had contrafled under age^ 

And not its ingenuity and wit, j 

To all it was imbued with firft, fubmit > 

Take true or faife for better or for worfe. 

To have or to hold indifferently of courfe 
For Ciiflom, though but ufher of the fchool. 

Where Nature breeds the body and the foul, to 

but that he only finiflhted this firft part of it, though he has left 
very confiderable and interefting fragments of the remainder, 
fome of which I ihail fabjoin 

The Poet’s plan Teems to have coniifted of two parts , the firft, 
which he has executed, is to expofe the defers of human learn- 
ing— 'from the wrong methods of education— from the natural 
imperfe^lioii of the human mind— and from that over-eagernefs 
of men to know things above the reach of human capacity — *■ 
The fecond, as ar as one can judge by the Remains, and intended 
parts of It, was to have exemplified whit he has averted m the 
firfi, and ridiculed and fatyrized the di0erent branches of human 
learning, m charadbenzing the philofopher, critic, oiator, 

Mr Longueville might be led, by this, into the miftakc of 
calling this work A Hijioty of Leai mng , or perhips it might 
anfe fiom Butler s having, in one plan, which he aftei wards al- 
tered, begun with thefe two lines. 

The hiftory of learning is fo lame. 

That few can tell from whence at firfi: it came 

What has been faid will, I flatter mv^elf, be a fufficient apology 
for the printing an imperfe^ work, if the many good things to 
be met with m it does not make one unneceflary —However, for 
this reafon, I did not think fit to place it amongft his other Sa- 
tire", which arc perfedl in their diffcient wajs. 
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Ufurps a greater power and intereft 

O'er man, the heir of Reafon, than brute beaft. 

That by two diiferent inftinds is led. 

Born to the one, and to the other bred. 

And trams him up with rudiments more fdfe 
Than Nature does her ftupid animals , 

And that 's one reafon why more care 's beftow’d 
Upon the body than the foul 's allow’d. 

That IS not found to underftand and know 

So fubtly as the body found to grow 20 

Though children, without ftudy, pains, or thought. 
Are languages and vulgar notions taught. 

Improve their natural talents without care. 

And apprehend before they are aware. 

Yet as all Grangers never leave the tones 
They have been us’d of children to pronounce. 

So moft men’s reafon never can outgrow 
The difcipline it firH receiv’d to know. 

But renders words they firft began to con. 

The end of ah that ’s after to be known, 30 

And fets the help of education back, 

Woife than, without it, man could ever Lick , 

"Who, therefore, finds the artificial’fi: fools 
Have not been chang’d i’ th’ cradle, but the fchools. 
Where error, pedantry, and affeftation, 35 

Run them behind-hand with their education. 

And all alike are taught poetic rage. 

When hardly one ’s fit for it in an age,. 

No fooner are the organs of the brain, 

Quick to recede, and iledfall to retain, 40 

Bea 
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Bell knowledges, but all 's laid out upon 
Retrieving of the curfe of Babylon , 

To make confounded languages reflore 
A greater drudgery than it barr’d before 
And therefore thofe imported from the Eall, 45 

Where firll they were incurred, are held the beH, 
Although convey’d in worfe Arabian pothooks 
Than gifted tradefmen fcratch in fermon note-books j 
Are really but pains and labour loll^ 

And not worth half the drudgery they coll, 

Unlefs, like rarities, as they Ve been brought 
From foreign climates, and as dearly bought. 

When thofe who had no other but their own. 

Have all fucceeding eloquence outdone 

As men that wink with one eye fee more true, 55; 

And take their aim much bettei, than with two ^ 

For, the more languages a man can fpeak. 

His talent has but fprung the greater leak , 

And, for the indullry he ’as Ipent upon % 

Mull full as much fome other way difcount. 60- 

The Hebrew, Chaldee, and the Syriac, 

Do, like their letters, fet men’s reafon back. 

And turn their wits, that fln\ e to underftand it 
(Like thofe that write the charaders) left-handed 
Yet he that is but able to exprefs 6 ^ 

No fenfe at all in feveral languages. 

Will pafs for learneder than he that ’s known. 

To fpeak the ilrongeft reafon in his own. 

Thefe are the modem arts of education. 

With all the learned of mankind in fal]iion> ^ 

But 
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But prachs'd mly widhi tlie rod and whip. 

As nding-fchools inculcate horfemadhip , 

Or Romifti penitents let out their Ikms, 

To bear the penalties of others' fins 
.When letters, at the firft, were meant for play, 

And only us’d to pafs the time away , 

When th’ ancient Greeks and Romans had no 
To exprefs a fchooi and playhoufe, but the fame. 

And in their languages, fo long agone. 

To ftudy or be idle was all one , go 

For nothing more preferves men in their wits. 

Than giving of them leave to play by fits. 

In dreams to fport, and ramble with all fancies. 

And waking, little lefs extravagances. 

The reft and recreation of tir’d thought, 8j 

When ’tis run down with care and overwrought. 

Of which whoever does not freely take 
His conftant ftiare, is never broad awake 
And, when he wants an equal competence 
Of both recruits, abates as much of fenfe. 90 

Nor IS their education worfe defign’d 
Than Nature (m her proMnce) proves unkind 
The greateft inclinations with the leaft 
Capacities are fatally polTeft, 

Condemn’d to drudge, and labour, and take pains, 95 
Without an equal competence of brains , 

While thofe ftie has indulg’d in foul and body. 

Are moft averfe to induftry and ftudy. 

And th’ adiv’ft fancies fliare as loofe alloys, 

For want of equal weight to counterpoife. 100 

jBut 
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But when thofe great conveniencies meet. 

Of equal judgment, induftry, and wit. 

The one but ftrivcs the other to divert. 

While Fate and Cuflom in the feud take part. 

And fcholars, by prepofterous over-doing, roj 

And under-judging, all their projeas rum. 

Who, though the underdanding of mankind 
Within fo ftrait a compafs is confin'd, 

Difdain the limits Nature fets to bound 
The wit of man, and vainly rove beyond* no 

The bravell foldiers fcom, until they 're got 
Clofe to the enemy, to make a fhot. 

Yet great philofophers delight to ftretch 
Their talents moft at things beyond their reach. 

And proudly think t' unriddle every caufe 1 1 j 

That Nature ufes, by their own bye-laws , 

When 'tis not only' impertinent, but rude. 

Where Ihe denies admifilon, to intrude , 

And all their induftry is but to err, 

Unlefs they have free quarantine from her, 120 

Whence 'tis the woild the lefs has underftood. 

By ftnving to know more than 'tis allow'd 
For Adam, with the lofs of Paradife 
Bought knowledge at too defperate a price. 

And ever fince that milerable fate 125 

Learning did never coft an eafier rate , 

For, though the moft divine and foveieign good 
That Nature has upon mankind beftow'd. 

Yet It has prov’d a greater hinderance 

To th' intereft of truth than ignorance, 130 

And 
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And therefore never bore fo high a value 
As when 'twas low, contemptible, and lhallow , 

Had academies, fchools, and colleges. 

Endow'd for its improvement and increafe , 

With pomp and Ihew was introduc'd with maces, 15 j 
More than a Roman magiftrate had fafces , 

Impower'd with flatute, privilege, and mandate, 

T' affume an art, and after underftand it , 

Like bills of {tore for taking a degree. 

With all the learning to it cuftom-free , 140 

And own profelfions which they never took 
So much delight in as to read one book . 

Like princes, had prerogative to give 
Convided malefadlors a reprieve , 

And, having but a little paltry wit 145 

More than the world, reduc'd and govern'd it. 

But fcorn'd, as foon as 'twas but underftood. 

As better is a fpiteful foe to good. 

And now has nothmg left for its fupport. 

But what the darkeft times pro\ ided for 't 
Man has a natural defire to know. 

But th’ one half is for interefi:, th' other fhow 
As fcri\eners take more pains to learn the fleiglit 
Of making knots, than all the hands they write 
So all his ftudy is not to extend 155;; 

The bounds of knowledge, but Ibme vainer end , 

T' appear and pafs for learned, though his claim 
Will hardly reach beyond the empty name 
For mofi: of thofe that drudge and labour hard, 

Furnilh their underfiandings by tlie yaid, jgo 

As 
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As a French library by the whole is. 

So much an ell for quartos’ and for folios , 

To which they are but indexes themfelves. 

And underlland no further than the Ihelves , 

But fmatter with their titles and editions, 1 

And place them in their Clallical partitions , 

When all a ftudent knows of what he reads 
Is not in ’s own, but under general heads 
Of common-places, not in his own power. 

But, like a Dutchman’s money, 1* th’ cantore, 170 
Where all he can make of it at the bed. 

Is hardly three cenu for intereft , 

And whether he will ever get it out. 

Into his own pofleflion, is a doubt • 

Affedls all books of paft and modem ages, 17J 

But reads no further than the title-pages. 

Only to con the authois’ names by rote. 

Or, at the befl:, thofe of the books they quote. 

Enough to challenge intimate acquaintance 

With all the learned Moderns and the Ancients, 1 8a 

As Roman noblemen were wont to greet. 

And compliment the rabble in the ftreet. 

Had nomeiiclators in their trams, to claim 
Acquaintance with the meanell by his name. 

And, by fo mean contemptible a bribe, 1 85 

Trepann’d the fuifrages of every tnbe. 

So learned men, by authors’ names unknown. 

Have gam’d no fmall improvement to their own. 

And he 's efteem’d the leamed’ft of aH others. 

That has the largefi: catalogue of authors, 190 

FR AO« 
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FRAGMENTS 

OF AN INTENDED 

SECOND PART 

OF THE FOREGOING SATIRR 

M EN’S talents grow more bold and confident. 
The further they ’re beyond their juft extent. 

As fmatterers prove more arrogant and pert. 

The lefs they truly underftand an art , 

And, where they ’ve leaft capacity to doubt. 

Are wont t’ appear moft peremptory and ftout , 

Thefe Fragments were fairly written out, and feveral times, 
withfomc little variations, tranfcrifaed by Butler, but never con** 
nested, or reduced into any regular form They may be con- 
fidered as the principal paits of a curious edifice, each leparateJy 
iinilhed, but not united into one geneui defign 

From thefe the reader may form a notion and tolerable idea of 
6ur Author’s intended fcheme , and wall, I doubt not, i egret, 
with me, that he did not apply himfelf to the finilhing of a fatire 
lb well fluted to his j^udgment and particular turn of wit 
It may be thought, perhaps, that fome parts of it ought to 
have been illuftrated with notes , but as the printing an imperfefifc 
work may be judged, by fome readers or great delicacy, a fort 
^f intrufion. upon the public, I did not care to enhance the oh** 
jfidtion by clogging it with additional obfervations of my own 

While 
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While thofe that know the mathematic lines 
Where Nature all the wit of man confines , 

And when it keeps within its bounds, and where 
It z€ks beyond the limits of its fpheie , 

Enjoy an abfoluter free command 
O’er all they have a right to underftand. 

Than thofe that falfely venture to encroach 
Where Nature has deny’d them all approach,. 

And ftill, the more they ftrive to underftand^ 

Like great eftates, run furtheft behind-hand 
Will undertake the univerfe to fathom,. 

From infinite down to a fingle atom , 

Without a geometric inftrument. 

To take their own capacity's extent , 

Can tell as eafy how the world was made„ 

As if they 'ad been brought up to the trade> 

And whether Chance, Neceffity, or Matter,, 

Contriv’d the whole eftabliftiment of Nature 
When all their wits to underftand the world 
Can never tell why a pig’s tail is curl’d. 

Or give a rational account uhy filh. 

That always ufe to drink, do never pifs*. 

WHAT mad fantaftic gambols have been play'd 
Ey th’ ancient Greek forefathers of the trade,. 

That were not much inferior to the freaks 

Of all oun lunatic fanatic fedls L 

The firft and beft philofopher of Athena 

Was erackt, and ran ftark-ftaring mad with pataence,. 

And 
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And had no other way to fhew his wit. 

Bat when his wife was in her fcolding-iit , 

Was after in the Fagan inquilition. 

And fuffer’d martyrdom for no religion. 

Next him, his fcholar, ftriving to expel 
All poets his poetic commonweal, 

ExiFd himfelf, and all his followers. 

Notorious poets, only bating verfe* 

The Stagyrite, unable to expound 

The Euripus, leapt into ’t, and was drown'd . 

So he that put his eyes out, to conlider 
And contemplate on natural things the fteadier, 
Bid but himfelf for idiot convince. 

Though reverenc'd by the learned ever fince. 
Empedocles, to be efteem'd a god, 

Leapt into Mtm, with his fandals Ihod . 

That being blown out, difcover'd what an afs 
The great phiiofopher and juggler was. 

That to his own new deity facnlic’d. 

And was himfelf the vidim and the prieft 
The Cynic coin’d falfe mone} , and, for fear 
Of being hang’d for 't, turn’d philofophei , 

Yet with his lantern went, by day, to find 
Ofie honeft man i* th’ heap of all mankind , 

An idle freak he needed not have done. 

If he had known himfelf to be but one. 

With fwarms of maggots of the felf-fame rate. 

The learned of all ages celebrate 

Things that are properer for Knightflbndge college. 

Than th’ authors and originals of knowledge , 


More 
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More fottiflx than the two fanatics, trying 
To mend the world hy laughing, or by crying , 

Or he that laugh’d until he chok’d his whittle. 

To rally on an afs that ate a tbittle , 

That th’ antique fage, that was gallant t’ a goofc, 

A fitter mittrefs could not pick and chufe, 

Whofe tempers, inclinations, fenfe, and wit. 

Like two indentures, did agree fo fit. 

THE ancient fceptics conftantly deny 'd 
What they maintain’d, and thought they juftif) ’d , 

For w^hen they’ affirm’d that nothing ’s to be known. 
They did but what they faid before difown , 

And, like Polemics of the Pott, pronounce 
The fame thing to be true and falfe at once 

Thefe follies had fuch influence on the rabble. 

As to engage them in perpetual fquabble , 

Divided Rome and Athens into clans 
Of Ignorant mechanic partifans , 

That, to maintain their own hj^othefes. 

Broke one another’s blockheads, and the peace , 

Were often fet by officers i* th’ ttocks 

For quarreling about a paradox 

When pudding-wnes weie launcht in cock-quean ftooL, 

For f Iling foul on O} fter-women’s fchools, 

No herb- women fold cabbages or onions, 

But to their goffips of then own opinions. 

A Pei ipatCv c cobler fcorn’d to foal 
A pair of fhoes of an} other fchool , 

VoL. XIV T Aid 
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And porters of the ju<%raent of the Stoics, 

To go an errand of the Cyrenaics , 

That us*d t’ encounter in athletic Ms, 

With beard to beard, and teeth and nails to fids. 

Like modern kicks and cuifs among the youth 
Of academics, to maintain the truth 
But in the bolded: feats of arms the Stoic 
And Epicureans were the mod: heroic. 

That fioutly lentur’d breaking of their necks. 

To vindicate the interefis of their feds. 

And ftill behav’d themfeh es as refolute 
In waging cuffs and brmfes as difpute. 

Until, with wounds and bruifes w hich they’ had got. 
Some hundreds were kill’d dead upon the fpot , 

When all their quarrels, rightly underfiood. 

Were but to prove diiputes the fovereign good 

DISTINCTIONS, that had been at firft dcfign’d 
To regulate the errors of the mind. 

By being too nicely o\erftrain’d and vext. 

Have made the comment harder than the text. 

And do not now, like carving, hit the joint. 

But break the bones in pieces, of a point. 

And with impertinent e\ afions force 
The ckareft reafon from its native courfe — 

That argue things fo’ uncertain, ’tis no matter 
Whether they are, or never were in nature , 

And venture to demonfirate, when they ’ve flar’d. 
And palm'd a faliac) upon a word. 


For 
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For difputants (as fwordfmen ufe to fence 
With blunted fo}les) engage with blunted fenfe * 
And, as they ’re wont to falfify a blow, 

Ufe nothing elfe to pafs upon the foe , 

Or, if they venture further to attack. 

Like bowlers, ftrn e to beat av ay the jack , 

And, when they find themfelves too hardly preft on, 
Prevaricate, and change the ftate o’ th’ quell’on , 

1 he nobleft fcience of defence and art 
In pradlice now with all that controveit. 

And th’ only mode of prices, fiom Bear-garden 
Down to the fchools, in giving blows, or w^arding 

AS old knights^eiiant in their harnefs fought 
As fafe as in a caftle or redoubt, 

Ga\ e one another defperate attacks. 

To florm the counterfearps upon their backs , 

So difputants ad\ ance, and poll iheir arms. 

To florni the works of one another’s terms ^ 

Fall foul on fome extra\ agant expreffion. 

But ne’ei attempt the main defign and reafon— 

So fome polemics ufe to draw their fwords 
Againft the language only and the w^ords , 

As he who fought at bainers with Saimallus, 
Engag’d with nothing but his ftyle and pbrafes. 
Wav’d to adert the murther of a prince. 

The author of falfe Latin to convince , 

But laid the merits of the caufe alide. 

By thofe that undtrllood them t;o be trv'd , 

’r 2 


And 
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And counted breaking Pnfcian's head a thing 
More capital than to behead a king , 

For wluch he ’as been admir’d b} all the learn’d. 
Of knaves concern’d, and pedants unconcern’d. 

JUDGMENT IS but a curious pair of fcales. 
That turns with th’ hundredth part of true or falfe. 
And Ml, the more ’tis us’d, is wont t’ abate 
The fubtlety and nicenefs of its weight. 

Until ’us falfe, and will not rife nor fall. 

Like thofe that are lefs artificial , 

And therefore Undents, in their ways of judging. 
Are fain to fwallow many a fenfelefs gudgeon, 

And by their over-underftanding lofe 
Its a^ive faculty with too much ufe , 
hor reafon, when too curioully ’tis fpun. 

Is but the next of all remov’d from none— 

It lb Opinion governs all mankind. 

As wifely as the blind that leads the blind 
For, as thofe furnames are efteem’d the bell 
That hgnify in all things elfe the leall. 

So men pafs faireft in the world’s opinion. 

That have the leaft of truth and reafon in them 
Truth would undo the world, if it pofTeft 
The meaneft of its right and mtereft , 

Is but a titular princels, whofe authority 
Is always under age, and in minority , 

Has all things done, and earned in its name. 

But moft of ail where can lay no claim , 
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As far from gaiety and complaifance. 

As greatnefs, infolence, and ignorance , 

And therefore has furrendred her dominion. 

O’er all mankind to barbarous Opinion, 

That in her tight iifurps the tyrannies 
And arbitraiy goi eminent of l)cs — 

As no tricks on the rope but thoie that bieak. 

Or come moft near to breaking of a neck. 

Are woith the fight, fo nothing goes for wit 
But nonfenfe, or the next of all to it 
For nonfenfe, being neithei falfe nor true, 

A little wit to any thing may fcrew , 

And, when it has a while been us’d, of courfc 
Will ftand as well in virtue, power, and force. 

And pafs for fenfe t’ all purpofes as good 
As if It had at firft been underftood 
For nonfenfe has the ampleft privilege*;. 

And more than all the fliongeft fenfe obliges , 

That furniflies the fchools w-ith terms of art. 

The myfleries of fcience to impart , 

Supplies all ferainaries with recr uts 
Of endlefs controvcriies and difputcs , 

For learned nonfenfe has a deeper found 
Than eafy fenfe, and goes foi more profound- 

F O R all our learned authors now comp le 
At charge of nothing but the words and flvle. 

And the moil curious critics or the learned 
Believe thcmfelves in nothing clfe concLintd^ 

T 3 Fur, 
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For, as it is the garniture and drefs 
That all things wear in books and languages 
(And all men’s qualities are wont t’ appear. 
According to the habits that they ^^ear), 

^lis piobable to be the trueft teft 
Of all the ingenuity o’ th’ reft 
The lives of trees lie only in the barks. 

And in their ftyles the wit of greateft clerks , 
Hence ^twas the ancient Roman politicians 
Went to the fchools of foreign rhetoricians. 

To learn the art of patrons, in defence 
Of intereft and their clients' eloquence , 

When confuls, cenfors, fenators, and praetors. 
With great didators, us’d to apply to rhetors, 

1 0 hear the greater magiftrate o' th’ fchool 
Give fentence in his haughty chair curule. 

And thofe who mighty nations overcame, 

W ere fain to fay their lelTons, and declame. 

Words are but pidures, true or falfe deftgn'd^f 
To draw the lines and features of the mind, 

1 he charadlers and artificial draughts, 

T’ exprefb the inward images of thoughts , 

And artills fay a pidure may be good. 

Although the moral be not underftood , 

W hence fome infer they may admire a ftvle^ 
Though all the reft be e'ei fo mean and vile , 
Applaud th' outfides of words, bat never mind 
With what fantaft'c tawdi}'' they are lin'd 

So orators, enchanted with the tw'iag 
Of their own tnllos, take delight t’ harangue , 


Whofc 
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Whofe fcience, like a juggler's box and balls. 
Conveys and counterchanges tlfue and falfe , 

Calls mills before an audience's eyes. 

To pafs the one for th’ other m dilguife , 

And, like a morrice-dancer dtefs'd with bells. 
Only to lerve for noife and nothing elfe. 

Such as a carrier makes his cattle wear. 

And hangs for pendents in a horfe's eai , 

For, if the language will but bear the tell. 

No matter what becomes of all the reft 
The ablell orator, to fave a word. 

Would throw all fenfe and reafon overboard* 
Hence 'tis that nothing elfe but eloquence 
Is ty’d to fuch a prodigal expence , 

That lays out half the wit and fenfe it ufes 
Upon the other half's, as vain excufes 
For all defences and apologies 
Are but fpecifics t' other frauds and lyes , 

And th' artificial walh of eloquence 
Is daub'd in vain upon the clearell fenfe. 

Only to ftam the nati\ e ingenuity 
Of equal brevity and perfpicuit\ , 

\\ hilft all the befi: and foberefi: things he does. 
Are %\hen he coughs, or fpits, or blows liis nofe , 
Hindlts no point fo e\ ident and clear 
{Bcfides his white gloves) as his handkeicher. 
Unfolds the niceft fcruple fo dilliu^l. 

As if his talent had been v* rapt up in 't 
T 4 


Unthnfcily* 
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Unthriftily, and now he went about 
Henceforward to improve and put it out* 

THE pedants are a mongrel breed, that fojourn 
Among the ancient writers and the modern , 

And, while their ftudies are between the one 
And th’ other fpent, have nothing of their own , 

Like fpunges, are both plants and animals. 

And equally to both their natures falfe 
For, whether 'tis their WcUit of converfation. 

Inclines them to all foits of affectation , 

Their fedentary life and ^melancholy. 

The everlafting nurfery of folh , 

Their poring upon black and v hitc too fubtly 
Has turn’d the infides of their biains to motlev , 

Or fquandering of then \ ats and time upon 
Too many things, has made them fit for none, 

Then conftant overtraining of the mind 
Diflorts the biain, as horfes break their wind , 

Or rude confufions of the things they read 
Get up, like no> lous vapours, in the head. 

Until they have then conftant wanes, and fulls. 

And changes, in the infides of their fcuils , 

Or V enturing beyond the reach of wit 
Has render’d them for all things elfe unfit , 

But never bring the vvmrlu and books together. 

And therefore never rightly judge of either , 

Wlience multitudes of reverend men and critics 
Have got a kind of intellectual rickets. 

And, 
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And, by th’ immoderate excefs of ftudy. 

Have found the fickly head t’ outgrow the body. 

Fox pedantry is but a corn or wart. 

Bred in the Ikin of judgment, fenfe, and art, 

A ilupify'd excrefcence, like a wen. 

Fed by the peccant humours of learn’d men> 

That never grows from natuial defers 
Of downright and untutor'd intellects. 

But from the over-cunous and vain 
Diftempers of an aitificial brain — 

So he that once ilood for the leamed'ft man. 

Had read out Littk-Britain and Duck-Lane , 

Worn out his reafon, and reduc'd his body 
And brain to nothing with perpetual ftudy , 

Kept tutors of all forts, and virtuofos. 

To read all authors to him v ith their gloiTes, 

And made his lacquies, ^^hen he waVd, bear folios 
Of dictionaries, lexicons, and fehohas. 

To be read to him every way the wind 
Should chance to fit, before him or behind , 

Had read out all th’ imaginary duels 
That had been fought by confonants and \oweIs , 
Had crackt his fcull, to find out proper places 
To lay up all memoirs of things in cafes , 

And practis’d all the tricks upon the charts. 

To play with picks of fciences and arts. 

That ferve t’ improie a feeble gamefter’s ftudt. 

That ventures at grammatic beaft, or noddi , 

Had read out all the catalogues of wares. 

That come in dry \ ats o’er from Francfort fairs. 


W hofe 
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Whofe authors ufe t’ articulate their furnames 
With fcraps of Greek more learned than the Germans; 
Was wont to fcatter books in e\ eiy room. 

Where they might beft be feen by all that come. 

And lay a tram that naturally fhould force 
What he defign’d, as if it fell of courfe , 

And all this with a worfe fuccefs than Cardan, 

Who bought both books and learning at a bargain. 
When, lightmg on a philofophic fpell. 

Of which he never knew one 1} liable, 

Prcfto, be gone, h* unriddled all he read, 

As if he had to nothing elfe been bred. 


I’ P O N 
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P O *N 

AN HYPOCRITICAL 

NONCONFORMIST. 


A PINDARIC ODE*, 


1 

T here ' s nothing fo abfurd, or vain. 

Or barbarous, or inhumane, 

But, if It lay the leaft pretence 
To piety and godlinefs. 

Or tender-hearted confcience, 5 

And zeal for gofpel truths profefs. 

Does facred inftantly commence , 

And all that dare but quellion it, are llrait 
Pronounc’d the uncucumcis’d and reprobate^ 

This and the two following compofitions are the only ones 
that oui Author wrote m this meafure , which fome readeis may, 
perhaps, think too grave and folemn for the fnbjedl:, and the 
turn of Butler s wit It muft, howc\er, he allowed, that he 
falls no v'vaj Ihort of his ufual depth and reach of thought, keen- 
4iefs of fatire, and icutenefs of escpieBlon 


As 
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As inalefa<Slors> that efcape and fly 
Into a fandluary for defence, 

Muft not be brought to jiiftice thence. 

Although their crimes be ne'er fo great and high , 
And he that dares prefume to do % 

Is fentenc'd and deliver'd-up 
To Satan, that engag'd him to 't, 

For venturing wickedly to put a flop 
To his immunities and free affairs. 

Or meddle faucily with theirs 

That are;, employ'd by him, while he and they 

Proceed in a religious and a holy way 


IL 

And, as the Pagans heretofore 
Did their own hand} works adore. 

And made their ftone and timber deities, 

Their temples and then altais, of one piece , 
The fame outgoings feem t' infpire 
Our modem felf-will'd Edifier, 

1 hat, out oi thmgs as far from fen^e, and more. 
Contrives new light and re\ elation, 

The cieatures of th'" imagination. 

To worfhip and fall down befoie , 

Of which his crack'd deluflons diaw 
As monftrous images and rude, 

As eier Pagan, to believe in, hew'd. 

Or madman in a viflon faw 
Miftakes the feeble impotence. 

And vam deiufions of his mind,, 
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For fpiritual gifts and offerings. 

Which Heaven to prcfent him brings , 

And ftill, the further ’tis from fenfe, 40 

Relieves it is the more refin’d. 

And ought to be receiv’d with greater reierence* 

III 

But, as all tricks whofe principles 
Are falfe, prove falfe in all things elfe. 

The dull and heavy hypocrite 45 

Is but in penfion with his confcience. 

That pa)s him for maintaining it 
With zealous rage and impudence , 

And, as the one grows obftinate. 

So does the other rich and fat , 50 

Difpofes of his gifts and difpenfations 

Like fpiritual foundations 

Endow’d to pious ufes, and defign^d 

To entertain the weak, the lame, and blind , 

But ftill diverts them to as bad, or worfe, 55 

Than others are by unjuft governors 
For, like our modern publicans. 

He ftill puts out all dues 

He owes to Heaien to the de'\ii to ufe. 

And makes his godly interefi great gams , 60 

Takes all the Brethren (to recruit 
The fpirit m him) contiibute. 

And, to repair and edify his fpent 

And broken-w elided outward man, prefent 

For painful holdiiig-forth againfi the go\crnment 65 

IV* The 
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IV. 

The fuMe fpider never fpins. 

But on dark days, his Himy gins , 

Nor does our engineer much care to plant: 

His fpmtual machines 

Unlefs among the weak and ignorant, ijq 

Th’ inconftant> credulous, and light. 

The vain, the fa<flious, and the flight, 

That m their zeal are mofl: extrai agant , 

For trouts are tickled beft in mudd)^ water 

And ftill, the muddler he finds their brains, 'jj 

The more he 's fought and follow'd after. 

And greater mimftrations gams 
For talking idly is admir'd. 

And fpcaking nonfenfe held infpir'd , 

And ftill, the flatter and more dull So 

His gifts appear, is held more powerful 
For blocks are better cleft with wedges,^ 

Than tools oi fharp and fubde edges , 

And dullefl: nonfenfe has been found. 

By feme, to be die foiid'ft and tlie mofl: profound. 8j 


V. 

A great Apoftle once was faid 
With too much learning to be mad , 

But our great Saint becomes diflradl:. 

And only with too little crackt. 

Cries moral truths and human learning down. 
And wiU endliie no reafon but his own , 


For 
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For ’tis a drudgery and talk 
Not for a Saint, but Pagan oracle. 

To anfwer all men can objed or alk ; 

But to be found impregnable, 

And with a fturdy forehead to hold out. 

In fpite of Ihame or reafon refolute. 

Is braver than to argue and confute : 

As he that can draw blood, they fay. 

From witches, takes their magic power away, loo 

So he that draws blood int’ a Brother’s face, 

1 akes all his gifts away, and light, and grace . 

For, while he holds that nothing is fo damn’d 
And fhameful as to be afham’d. 

He never can b’ attack’d, loj 

But w ill come off 5 for Confidence, well back’d. 
Among the weak and picpoflcfs’d. 

Has often Tiiuh, uitn all her kingly povtevopprefs’d.* 
VL 

It is the nature of late zeal, 

’Twill not be fubjeef, nor rebel, j lo 

Nor left at large, nor be reflrain’d. 

But where theie ’s fomething to be gain’d , 

And, that being once repeal ’d> defies 
The law, with all its penalties. 

And IS comme’d no pale i rj 

O’ th' church can be fo facred as a jail 
For, as the Indians’ prifons «lre their mines. 

So he has found are all refiraints 
To thriving and free-confuenc’d Saints, 

For the fame thing ennehes that confines , 1 20 

And 
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And like to Lully, when he was in hold. 

He turns his bafer metals into gold. 

Receives returning and retiring fees 

For holding forth, and holding of his peace , 

And takes a peniion to be advocate 

And (landing counfel 'gainft the church and date 

For gaird and tender confciences , 

Commits himfeif to prifon to trepan, 

Draw in, and fpirit all he can , 

For birds in cages have a call, 130 

To draw the wilded into nets. 

More prevalent and natural 

Than all our artificial pipes and counterfeits* 

VII 

His flippery confcience has more tricks 

Than all the juggling empirics, 13J 

And every one another contradnfls , 

All laws of heaven and earth can break. 

And fwallow oaths, and blood, and rapine eafv. 

And yet is fo infirm and weak, 

^Twill not endure the gentled check, 140 

But at the flighted nicety grows queafy , 

Difdains control, and yet can be 
No where, but in a prifon, fxte , 

Can force itfelf, in fpite of God, 

Who makes it free as thought at home, 145 

A Have and viUain to become. 

To ferve its intcreds abroad 

And, though no Phanfee was e’er fo cunning 

At tithing mint and cummin, 

Ko, 
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No dull idolater was e^er fo flat 150 

In things of deep and folid weight , 

Pretends to charity and holinefs. 

But IS implacable to peace. 

And out of tenderness grows obftinate. 

And, though the zeal of God's houfe ate a prince 155 
And prophet up (he fays) long flnce. 

His crofs-grain'd peremptory zeal 

Would eat up God's houfe, and devour it at a meaU 

VIIL 

He doe? not pray, but profccute. 

As if he went to law, his fuit, i 5 o 

Summons his Maker to appear 
And anfwer what he fhall prefer , 

Returns him back his gift of prayer. 

Not to petition, but declare , 

Exhibits crofs complaints 1 

Againfl: him the breach of Covenants, 

And all the charters of the Saints , 

Pleads guilty to the a<Jlion, and yet Hands 
Upon high terms and bold demands , 

Excepts againft him and his laws, 1^0 

And will be judge himfelf m his own caufe , 

And grows more faucy and fevere 
Than th' Heathen emperor was to Jupiter, 

That us'd to wrangle with him and difpute. 

And fometimes would fpeak foftly in his ear, 17 j 
And fometimes loud, and rant, and tear. 

And threaten, if he did not giant his fuit* 

Vo L. XIV. U 


IX. But 
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Bat when his painful gifts h’ employs 
In holding-forth, the virtue lies 
Not in the letter of the fenfe. 

But in the fpintwal vehemence. 

The power and difpenfation of the voice. 

The zealpus pangs and agonies. 

And heavenly turnings of the eyes ; 

The groans, with which he pionfly deftroys 
And drowns the nonfenfe in the noife , 

And grows fo loud, as if he meant to force 
And take in heaven by violence , 

To fright the Saints into falvation. 

Or fcarc the devil from temptation , 

Until he falls fo low and hoarfe. 

No kind of carnal fenfe 
Can be made out of what he means 
But* as the ancient Pagans were precife 
To ufe no Ihort-tail’d beaft in facnfice. 

He ftill conforms to them, and has a care 
T’ allow the largeft meafure to his paltry ware. 

X 

The ancient churches, and the heft. 

By their own martyrs’ Wood increaft , 

But he has found out a new way. 

To do It with the blood of thofe 
That dare his church’s growth oppofe. 

Or her impenous cajions difobcy * 
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And ftnves to carry on the Work, 

Like a true pnmitue reforming Turk, 205 

With holy rage, and edifying war. 

More fafe and powerful ways by far 
For the Turk’s patriarch, Mahomet, 

Was the fir ft great Reformer, and the chief 

Of th* ancient Chnftian belief, 210 

That mix’d it with new light, and cheat. 

With reveiatiois, dreams, and vifions, 
apoftolic fuperftitions, ♦ 

To be held forth and carry’d on by war. 

And his fuccefTor was a Prefbyter, 215 

With greater right than Haly or Abubeker. 

XI 

For, as a Turk, that is to a6t fome crime 
Againft his Prophet’s holv law. 

Is wont to bid h*s foul withdraw. 

And leave his body for a time , 220 

So, when fome horrid a<flion *s to be done. 

Our Turkifh profelyte puts on 
Another fpirit, and lays by his owm , 

And, when his ovei-heated brain 

Turns giddy, like his brother Mufthlman, 22.5 

He ’s judg’d infpir’d, and all his frenzies held 

To be prophetic,, and reveal’d 

The one believes all madmen to be faints. 

Which th’ other cries him down for and abhors. 

And \ et m fnadnefs all devotion plants, z$Q 

And where he differs moft concurs, 

U 2 


Both 
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Both equally exadl and juft 
In perjury and breach of truft , 

So like in all things, that one Brother 
Is but a counterpart of th' other, 

And both unanimoufly damn 

And hate (like two that play one game) 

Each other for it, while they ftrive to do the fame. 

XII. 

Both equally defign to raife 

Their churches by the felf-fame ways ; 240 

With war and rum to aftert 

Their doftnne, and with fire and fword convert^ 

To preach the gofpel with a drum. 

And for convincing overcome 

And though, m worfhipping of God, all blood 24; 

Was by his own laws difallow’d, 

Both hold no holy rites to be fo good. 

And both, to propagate the bleed 
Of their own Saints, one way proceed , 

For luft and rapes in war repair as faft 2^0 

As fury and deftrudion wafte * 

Both equally allow all crimes. 

As lawful means to propagate a fe£l 5 
For laws in war can be of no effed. 

And licence does more good in gofpel-times. 

Hence 'tis that holy wars have ever been 
The hornd'ft fcenes of blood and fin , 

For, when religion does recede 

Fjbm her own nature, nothing but a breed 

Of prodigies and hideous monfters can fucceed, 

UPON 
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UPON 

MODERN CRITICS. 

A PINDARIC ODE. 

I 

I S well that equal Hea\ en has plac’d 
Thofe JO} s above, that to reward 
The juft and. virtuous aie prepai’d. 

Beyond their reach^ until their pains are paft „ 

Elle men would rather venture to poflefs 
By force, than earn their happinefs , 

And only take the de\ il’s advice. 

As Adam did, how fooneft to be wife,, 

Though at th ’expence of Paradife 

For, as fome fay, to fight is but a bale 10 

Mechanic handy-work, and far below 

A generous fpirit t’ undergo , 

So 'tib to take the pains to know 

Which fome, with only confidence and face. 

More eafily and abl} do , x y 

For daring nonfenfe feldom fails to hit. 

Like fcatter’d fhut, and pafs with fome for wit. 

Who would not rather make himfelf a judge. 

And boldly ufurp the chair. 

Than with dull induftry and care 
Endure to ftudy, think> and drudge, 

U3 


20 
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VoY that which he much fooner may advance 
With obftinate and pertinacious ignorance ? 

IL 

For all men challenge, though m fpite 
Of Nature and their ftars, a right 
To cenfure, judge, and know. 

Though fhe can only order who 
Shall be, and who (hall ne’er be, wife 
Then why fhould thofe whom fhe denies 
Her favour and good graces to. 

Not ftrive to take opinion by furpnze. 

And ravilh what it were in vain to v^ooe ^ 
For he that defperately aflumes 
The cenfure of all wits and arts. 

Though without judgment, Ikill, and parts. 
Only to ftartle and amufe. 

And mafk his ignorance (as Indians ufe 
With gaudy-colour’d plumes 
Their homely nether parts t’ adorn). 

Can never fail to capti\ e fome. 

That Will fubmit to his oraculous doom. 

And xe\ erence what they ought to fcorn , 
Admire his ffcurdy confidence. 

For folid judgment and deep fenfe 

And credit purchas'd without pains or wit. 

Like ftolen pleafures, ought to be mofi: fweet. 

Two felf-admirers, that combine 
Againft the world, may pafs a fine 
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Upon all judgment^ fenfe, and wit. 

And fettle it as they think fit 
On one another, like the choice 
Of Perfian pnnees, by one horfe’s voice s 
For thofe fine pageants which fome railc. 

Of falfe and difproportion’d praife, 

T* enable whom they pleafe t’ appear 
And pafs for what they never were. 

In private only being but nam'd. 

Their modefiy mnft be afham'd. 

And not endure to hear. 

And yet may be divulg^ and fam'd. 

And own'd in public every where • 

So vain fome authors are to boaft 
Their want of ingenuity, and club 
Their affidavit wits, to dub 
Each other but a Knight o' the Poll:, 

As faHe as fuborn'd perjurers. 

That vouch away all right they have to their own 

IV 

But, when all other courfes fail. 

There is one eafy artifice. 

That feldom has been known to mifs— 

To cr) all mankind down, and rail 
For he whom all men do contemn. 

May be allow'd to rail again at them. 

And in his own defence 
To outface reafon, wit, and fenfe. 

And all that makes^ againft himfeif condemn , 
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To fnarl at all things, right or wrong, 

Like a mad dog that has a worm in 's tongue 5 
Reduce all knowledge back of good and evil. 

To Its firft original the devil , 

And, like a jfierce inquifitor of wit. 

To fpare no flefh that ever fpoke or writ , 

Though to perform his talk as dull. 

As if he had a toadftone in his fcull. 

And could produce a greater flock gj 

Of maggots than a paftoral poet’s flock* 

V, 

The feeblefl: vermin can deftroy 
As fure as flouteft beafls of prey. 

And, only with their eyes and breath* 

Infcifl and poifon men to death , go' 

But that more impotent buffoon. 

That makes it both his bufinefs and his fport 
To rail at all, is but a drone. 

That fpends his fling on what he cannot hurt. 

Enjoys a kind of letchery in fpite, 

Like o’ergrown finners, that in whipping take delight, 
Invades the reputation of all thofe 
That ha\ e, or have it not, to lofe , 

And, if he chance to make a difference* 

^Tis always in the wrongeft fenfe joo 

As rooking gameffers never lay 
Upon thofe hands that ufe fair pUy, 

But venture all their bets 

Upon the llurs and cunning tricks of ableff cheats- 

VI Nor 
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Nor does he vex himfelf much lefe 105 

Than all the world befide , 

Falls fick of other men's excefs. 

Is humbled only at their pride. 

And wretched at their happmels; 

Revenges on himfelf the wrong ^ lOt 

Which his vain malice and loofe tongue. 

To thole that fed it not, ha’^e done. 

And whips and Ipurs himfelf becaule he is outgone j 
Makes idle charaiflers and tales. 

As counterfeit, unlike, and falfe, 1 

As witches' pidlures are, of wax and clay. 

To thofe whom they would m effigie flay 
And, as the devil, that has no lhape of 's own^ 

Affedls to put the ugheft on. 

And leaves a ftmk behind him when he 's gone, 2 ao 
So he that 's worfe than nothing feives t' appear 
I' th* likenefs of a wolf or bear. 

To fright the weak , but, when men dare 
Encounter with him, ftinKs and vaniflies to air. 


TO 
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TO THE HAPPy MEMORY OF THE 

MOST RENOWNED DU-VAL. 

A PINDARIC ODE*. 

L 

^r-p^is true, to compliment the dead 
A Is as impertinent and vain. 

As *twas of old to call them back again. 

Or, like the Tartars, give them wives. 

With fettlements for after-lives j 

For all that can be done or faid. 

Though ere fo noble, great, and good, 

'Ey them is neither heard nor underftood. 

All our fine Heights and tricks of art, 

Firfl: to create, and then adore defert, 10 

And thofe romances which we frame. 

To raife ourfelves, not them, a name, 

In yam are ftuft with ranting flatteries. 

And fuch as, if they knew, they would defpife. 

* This Ode, which is the only genuine poem of Butler’s 
smong the many fpurious ones fathered upon him m what is called 
his Remains^ was publilhed by the Author himfelf, under hia 
own name, in the year 1671, in three flicets 4to, and, agreeable 
to this, I find It m his own hand-wnting among his manufcripts, 
with feme little addition, and a few verbal alterations, as the 
seader may obferyc, m comi>aring it with the copy aUeady printed* 

For, 
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For, as thofe times the Golden Age we call, i j 
In which there was no gold in ufe at all , 

So we plant glory and renown 
Where it was ne’er deferv’d nor known. 

But to worfe purpofe, many times. 

To flourxfli o’er nefarious crimes, 20 

And cheat the world, that never feems to mind 
How good 01 bad men die, but what they leave behind. 

IL 

And yet the brave Du-Val, whofe name 
Can never be worn-out by Fame , 

That liv’d and dy’d to leave behind 2 5 

A great example to mankind , 

That fell a public facnfice. 

From rum to preferve thofe few 

Wlio, though bom falfe, may be made true. 

And teach the world to be more juft and wife , 

Ought not, like vulgar afties, reft 
Unmention’d in his filent clieft. 

Not for his own, but public intereft. 

He, like a pious njan, fome years before 

The arrival of hio fatal hour, 55 

Made every day he had to live 

To his laft minute a preparative , 

Taught the wild Arabs on the road 
To adl: in a more gentle mode. 

Take prues more obligingly than tho& 40^ 

Who never had been bred , 


And 
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And how to hang in a more graceful falhion 
Than e’er was knowa before to the dull Enghlh nation. 


SS 


In France, the ftaple of new modes. 

Where garbs and miens are current goods , 

That ferves the ruder northern nations 
With methods of addrefs and treat, 

Prefcribes new garnitures and falhions. 

And how to drink and how to eat 
No out-of-faflnon wine or meat. 

To underiiand cravats and plumes. 

And the moft modift from the old perfumes 
To know the age and pedigrees 
Of points of Flanders or Venife, 

Call their nativities, and, to a day, 

Foretel how long they ’ll hold, and when decaj , 
i. afFtiS the puielt neghgenees 
In geftures, gaits, and miens„ 

And Ipeak by repartee-roUnes 

Out of the moft authentic of romances, 6^ 

And to Jmonfirate, with fubftantial reafon. 

What ribbands, all thejear, are m or out of feafon , 

IV. 

this great academy of mankind 
He had his birth and education. 

Where all men are fo ingemoully mclm’d, fi. 

1 bey underftand by imitation, 

Improve 


45 


50 
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Improve untaught, before they are aware. 

As if they fuck’d their breeding from the air. 
That naturally does difpenfe 
To all a deep and folid confidence; 

A virtue of that precious ufe. 

That he whom bounteous Heaven endues 
Eut with a moderate fhare of it. 

Can want no worth, abilities, or wit. 

In ail the deep Hermetic arts 
(For fo of late the learned call 
All tncks, if ftrange and myftical)^ 

He had improv’d his natural parts. 

And with his magic rod could found 
Wliere hidden treafure might be found : 

He, like a lord o* th’ manor, fexz’d upon 
Whatever happen’d in his way. 

As lawful weft and ftray. 

And after, by the cuftom, kept it as his own, 

V, 

From thele firft rudiments he grew 
To nobler feats, and try’d his force 
Upon whole troops of foot and horfe. 

Whom he as bravely did fubdue , 

Declar’d all caravans, that go 
Upon the king’s highway, the foe , 

Made many defperate attacks 

Upon Itinerant brigades 

Of all profelTions, ranks, and trades. 

On earners* loads, and pedlars’ packs , 
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Made them lay down their arms, and yield, jjj 

And, to the fmallefi: piece, reftore 

All that by cheating they had gam'd before. 

And after plunder'd all the baggage of the field 
In every bold affair of war 

He had the chief command, and led them on, loo 
For no man is judg'd fit to have the care 
Of others' lives, until he has made it known 
How much he does defpife and fcom hia own^ 

VL 

Whole provinces, ^twixt fun and fun, 

Ha\e by his conquering fword been won , 

And mighty fums of inone laid. 

For ranfom, upon every mar. 

And hofiages deliver'd till 'twas paid». 

Th' excife and chimney-public^m. 

The Jew*forefi:aller and enhancer, no 

To him for all their crimes did anfvver. 

He vanqiufh'd the moll fierce and fell 
Of all hia foes, the Conftable, 

And oft had beat hxs quarters up. 

And routed him and all his troop 1 1 j; 

He took the dreadfulrlaw’ver's fees. 

That in his own allow'd highwav 
Does feats 6f arms as great as his. 

And, when they' encounter in it, w^ins- the day . 

Safe m hia garufon, the Court, i^o 

Where meaner crutiinial& am fentenc'd for % 


To 
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To this flern foe he oft gave quarter. 

But as the Scotchman did to* a Tartar, 

That he, in time to come. 

Might in return from him receive his fatal doom* 125 
VIL 

He would have ftarv*d this mighty Town, 

And brought its haughty fpint down , 

Have cut it off from all relief. 

And, like a wife and valiant chief. 

Made many a fierce affault 15a 

Upon all ammunition carts. 

And thofe that bring up cheefe, or malt. 

Or bacon, from remoter parts , 

No convoy e*er fo firong with food 

Durft ventuie on the defperate road , i 

He made th* undaunted waggoner obey. 

And the fierce higgler contribution pay , 

The favage butcher and flout drover 
Durft not to him their feeble troops difcover ^ 

And, if he had but kept the field, 140 

In time had made the City yield , 

For great towns, like to crocodiles, are found 
I' th’ belly apteft to receive a mortal wound,. 

vra. 

But when the fatal hour arriv’d 

In which his ftars began to frown, r4y 

And had m clofe cabals contnv’d 

JTo pull him from his height of glory down. 


And 
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And he, by numerous foes oppreft. 

Was in tV enchanted dungeon caft. 

Secur'd with mighty guards, 1 p 

Left he by force or ftratagem 

Might prove too cunning for their chains and them, 

And break through all their locks, and bolts, and wards. 

Had both his legs by charms committed 

To one another’s charge, 

That neither might be fet at large. 

And all their fury and revenge outwitted. 

As jewels of high value are 

Kept under locks with greater care 

Than thofe of meaner rates, 160 

So he was in ftone walls, and chains, and iron grates. 

IX 

Thither came ladies from all parts. 

To offer up clofe pnfoners their hearts 5 
Which he receiv’d as tribute due. 

And made them yield up love and honour too. 

But in more brave heroic ways 
Than e’er were pradis’d yet in plavs . 

For thofe two fpiteful foes, who ne\ er meet 
But full of hot contefts and piques 
About pundihos and mere tricks. 

Did all their quarrels to his doom fubmit. 

And, far more generous and free. 

In contemplation only of him did agree. 

Both fully latisfy'd , the one 
With thofe fiefli laurels he had won. 


j6: 
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And 
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And all the brave renowned feats 
He had perform’d m arms , 

The other with his perfon and his charms ; 

For, juft as larks are catch'd in nets. 

By gazing on a piece of glafs, 1 80 

So, while the ladies view’d his brighter eyes. 

And fmoother-pnlifliM face. 

Their gentle hearts, alas * were taken by furpnze* 


X. 

Never did bold knight, to relieve 

Diftrefted dames, fuch dreadful feats atchieve 1 85 

As feeble damlels, for his fake. 

Would have been proud to undertake ; 

And, bravely ambitious to redeem 
The world’s lofs and their own, 

Strove who Ihould have the honour to lay down 1 90 

And change a life with him , 

But, finding all their hopes in vain 
To move his fixt determin’d fate. 

Their life itfelf began to hate. 

As if It were an infamy *95 

To live when he was doom’d to die ; 

Made loud appeals and moans. 

To lefs hard-hearted grates and ftones , 

Came, fwell’d with fighs, and drown’d in tears. 

To >ield thcmfelves his fellow-fufferers, too 

And follow’d him, like pnfoners of war. 

Chain’d to the lofty wheels of his uiumphant car* 
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A BALLAD 

V P O N 

THE PARLIAMENT, 

WHICH DELIBERATED 

ABOUT MAKING OLIVER KING 

A S clofe as a goofe 

Sat the Parliament-^houfe, 

To hatch the royal gull , 

After much fiddle-faddle. 

The egg proved addle, j 

And Oliver came forth NoL 

Yet old Queen Madgcf, 

Though things do not fadge. 

Will ferve to be queen of a May-pole; 

Two princes of Wales, 

For Whitfun-ales, 

And her Grace Maid-Marion Clay-pole* 

* This Ballad refers ta the Barfiatiaeiit, a$ it was called, which 
deliberated about making Olxvtt king* and petitioned him to 
accept the title , which he, out of fear of feme republican zealots 
jn Ins pjarty, refufed to accept, and contented himfelf with the 
power, under the name of Froteiio } » 


In 
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In a robe of cow-hide 
Sat ye% Pride, 

With his dagger and Hs fling , i j 

He was the pertment’fl: peer 
Of all that were there, 

T* advife with fuch a king* 

A great philofopher 

Had a goofe for his lover, "zo 

That follow'd him day and night 
If It be a true flory. 

Or but an allegor)’’. 

It may be both ways right, 

Strickland and his fon, sjj 

Both caft into one. 

Were meant for a Angle baron , 

But when they came to fit. 

There was not wit 

Enough m them both to fer\e for one* 30 

Wherefore *twas thought good 
To add Honeywood , 

But when they came to tfrJ^ 

Each one prov'd a fool. 

Yet three knaves in the whole, 3| 

And that made up a Pait-rdj^al* 


X z 
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A BALLAD 
IN TWO PARTS, 

CONJECTURED TO BE ON 

OLIVER CROMWELLS 
P A R T L 

D raw near, good people all, draw near. 

And hearken to my ditty , 

A ftranger thing 
Than this I ling 
Came never to this city. 

Had you but feen this monftcr. 

You would not give a farthing 
For the lions in the grate. 

Nor the mountain-cat. 

Nor the bears in Faris-garden. lO 

♦ To this hixmorous ballad Butler had prefixed this title— T&e 
1? riviUges but afterwards crofied it out, for which 

rcafoa 1 have not xnfcrted it , and only mention it as a circ urn- 
fiance which may amofe fuch as are curious in hunting ont the 
explication of niceties of this fort It does not appear to bear 
any fenfe confident with the fubjedt, but fome other critic may 
perhaps find one, or at leaft pleafe himfclf with thinking fo 


Yon 
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You would defy the pageants 
Are borne before the mayor. 

The ilrangefl lhape 
You e*er did gape 
Upon at Bart'lmy fair * 

His face is round and decent. 

As IS your difh or platter,. 

On which there grows 
A thing like a nofe. 

But, indeed, it is no fuch matter* sra 

On both fides of th* aforefaid 
Are e}es, but they *re not matches. 

On wluch there are 
1 o be feen two fair 
And large well-grown muftaches. 

Now this with admiration 
Does all beholders ftrike. 

That a beard Ihould grow 
Upon a thing’s brow. 

Did ye ever fee the like ? 30 

Ver 16 ] Prom the mcdalsj and original portraits, which art 
left of Oliver Cromwell, one may probably conjecture, if not 
poiltively afSrm, that this droll piClure was dehgned fear him* 
The roundnefs of the iacc, the odnefs of the nofe, and the re- 
markable largencfs of thfe eyebrows, are paxticulart which oor^- 
refpond exa^y with them* 
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He has no fcull, ’tis well known 
To thoufands of beholders ^ 

Nothing but a Ikin 
Does keep his brains in 

From running about his fhouWers# 35 

On both fides of his noddle 
Are ftraps o' th' very fame leather 3 
Ears are imply'd. 

But they 're mere hide. 

Or morfels of tripe, cjiufe ye whether* 40 

Between thefe two extendeth 
A flit from ear to ear. 

That every hour 
Gapes to devour 

The fowce that grows fo near. 45 

Beneath, a tuft of bnftles. 

As rough as a frize jerkin 3, 

If It had been a b^rd, 

'Twould have ferv'd a herd 
Of goats, that are of his. near kin,^ 50 

'^’ithio, a ^t of grinders 
Moifl Ih^rp and keen, corroding 
Your iron and bxafs 
As eafy as 

That you would do a pudding. 


55 

But 
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But the ftrangeft thing of aU is. 

Upon his rump thjpre groweth 
A great long tail. 

That ufeth to trail 

ypon the ground he goeth^ 6® 


A BALLAD 

IN TWO ? A,R T S. 

CONJECTURED TO BE ON 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 
PART II, 

‘J 

JO 
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HIS monller was begotten 
Upon one of the witches, 

B’ an imp that came to her. 
Like a man, to woo^ her. 
With black doublet and breeches# 

5 

When he was whelp’d, for certain. 
In divers feveral countries 
The hogs and fwine * 

Dad grunt and ^Innev 
And the ravens croak’d upon trees* 


The 
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The winds did blow, the thunder 
And lightning loud did rumble; 

The dogs did howl. 

The hollow tree in th’ owl — 

^Tis a good horfe that ne’er (tumbled- I f 

As foon as he was brought forth. 

At the midwife’s throat he flew. 

And threw the pap 
Down in her lap , 

They fay *tis very true. io 

And up the walls he clamber’d. 

With nails moft (harp and keen. 

The prints whereof, 

L th’ boards and roof. 

Are yet for to be fcen- ay 


Ver iji 14 J T&is whimiical liberty our Author takes,, of 
tranfpofing the wordo for the fake of a rhyme, though at the 
expence of the fenfe, 1 s a new kind of poetic licence , and it is 
paerry enough to oblerve, that he hteialiy does, what he jokingly 
charges upon, other poets m another place , 

But thofe that write m rhyme ftill make 
The one verfe for the other's fake , 

For one for fenfe, and one- for rhyme, 

I think,, 's &iS£jfint at one time* 

Hud» p IL €* 1* v« 29. 


And 
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Ai^d out o* th’ top o’ th* chimney 
He vanilh’d* feen of none^ 

For they did winkj^ 

Yet by the ftink 
Knew which way he was gone. 

The country round about there 
Became like to a wildern^ 

-nefs ^ for the fight 
Of him did fright 
Away menj, wome», and childrea,. 

Long did he there continue. 

And all thefe parts mueh harmed^ 

Till a wife-woman, which 
Some call a wbte witch. 

Him into a hog-llye chaaimed,. 

There* when Ihe had him Ihut fafl^ 

With brimftone and with nitre 
She fmg’d the clawa 
Of his left paws. 

With tip of his tailx and his right ear» 

And with her charms and ointmentSw 
She made him tame as a fpanid 5: 

For fee us’d to mde 
On his back aftnde* 

Nor did he do her any ill* 
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But, to the adniiratioijL 
Of all both far and neay. 

He hath been fhowa 
In every town, 

^ ^nd eke in every (hirer jj; 

And now, at length, he ’s brought 
Unto fair London city. 

Where in Fleet-ftreet 
All thofe may fee 

That will not brieve my ditty^ |6o 

God fave the King and Parliament, 

And eke the Prince's highnefs. 

And quickly fend 
The wars an end, 

^ As here my fong has— 65 

Ver 61 ] From this circumilance it appears, that this Bal- 
lad was wrote before the murder of the King, and that it is the 
earlieft performance of Butlei s that has yet been made public , 
and 1 think one may, without prejudice, affirm, that it does no 
difcredit to his younger years. 
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MISCELLANEOUS THpUGHTS 

ALL men’s intrigues and proj?^ tend^ 

By feveral courfes, to one end. 

To compafs, by the propereft lliows. 

Whatever their drfigns propofe, 

Anit 

* Thw, and the other little Sketches that follow, were among 
many of the fame kind, fairly written out by Butler, in a fort of 
poetical Thefaurus, which J have before mentioned Whether 
he intended ever to pubjiih any of them as feparate dxftin^ 
thoughts, or to mtenyeave them into fome future compoiition^ 
a thing veiy ufuat with him, cannot be afcertained , not la it, in^ 
■deed, very material to thofe who are fond of his manner of thinking 
and writing I have ventured to give them the title ot Mifcellaneous 
^Thoughts , but I have not been over curious in placing them in any 
methodical older Out of this magazine he communicated to Mr* 
Aubrey that genui^ise fragment printed in hia life, beginning, 

No Jefuitc’er took in hand 
To plant a chuich in barren land, 

Nor ever though^ it worth the while 
A Swede or Rufs to reconcile, &c 

The publifhing of Mifcellaneous Thoughts, or, w^iat paf5^ 
«nder the name of fabiMalh might be juj&i^ledi. by TOany ngngief 
of the gieateft authority in the learned world , and thefefaihe^ ^ 
wit, unconne£tedIy printed, fometimes give more pleafure than 
when they are interfperfed in a long and regular Vvotk , as it la 
often more entertaining ejetmme jewels fcparately in n cab-j- 
«iet, than to fee them adowung a prince s. csowa a royaii roBie* 

One 
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And that which owns the faireft pretext 
Is often found the mdireft’ft 
Hence ^tis thathypocntes llill paint 
Much fairer than the real faint. 

And knaves appear more jufl: and true 
Than honeft men, that make left Ihew ^ 
The dulleft idiots in dilguiJfe 
Appear more knowing than the wife , 
Illiterate dunces, undifcern’d, 

Pafs on the rabble for the learned , 

And cowards, that can damn and rant,^ 
Pafs mufter for the valiant *• 

For he that has but impudence. 

To all things has a juft pretence, 

And, put among his wants but Ihame^ 
To all the world may lay his claim. 

HOW various and innmnerable 
Arc thofe who live upon the rabble * 

’Tis they maintain the church and ftate,,. 
Employ the prieft and magiftrate , 

B‘"ar ail the charge of government,. 

And pay the public fines and rent , 
Defray all taxes and excifes. 

And impoftuons of all pnees , 

Bear all th’ expence of peace and war. 
And pay the pulpit and the bar, 
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Maintain all churches and religions. 

And give their pallors exhibitions , 

And thofe who have the greateft fiocks 
Are primitive and orthodox. 

Support all fchifinatics and fe^ls. 

And pay them for tormenting texts , 

Take all their doflrines off* their hands. 

And pay them in good rents and lands; 
Difcharge all collly of&ccs. 

The do^lor*s and the lawyer’s fees. 

The hangman’s wages, and the feorcs 
Of caterpillar bawds and whores , 

Difcharge all damages and cofts 
Of Knights and Squires of the Poll , 

All llatefmen, cutpurfes, and padders. 

And pay for all their ropes and ladders , 

AH pettifoggers, and all forts 
Of markets, churches, and of courts , 

All fums of money paid or fpent. 

With aH the charges incident. 

Laid out, or thrown away, or given 
To purchafe this world, hell, ox heaven. 

SHOULD once the world refolve t’ abolifti 
All that ’s ridiculous and foolifc. 

It would have nothing left to do, 

T’ apply in jell or earneft to. 

No bufinefs of importance, play, 

Oxilatc, to pafs Its time away* 


THE 
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THE world wouM be itaiore juft, if truth dsa 1^ 
And right and wrong, did bear an equal price , 
But, lince impoftors are fo highlj'' rais’d. 

And faith and juftice equally debased. 

Few men have tempers, f6r fiicB paltry gains, 

T’ undo themfelves vidth drudgery and pams* 

THE Ibttifh w6rld withdut diftindlion looks? 

On all that paftes on th’ account of books , 

And, when there are tWo fcholars that withxh 
The fpecies only hardly are a km. 

The world will pafs for men of equal ktio\^ledg<f. 

If equally they ’ve loiter'd m a college. 

CRITICS ire like a kind of flies that breed 
In wild fig-trees, ^d, whdn they 're grown up, fe^ 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind. 

And, by their nibbling on the outward rind. 

Open the pores, and make way for the fun 
To ripen it fooner than he would have done. 

AS all Fanatics preach, fo all men write. 

Out of the ftrength of gifts, and inward light. 

In fpite of art , as horfes thorough pack’d 
Were never taught, and therefore go more fall. 

I N all miftakes the ftruSI and regular 
Are found to be the defpdrat’ll: ways to err. 

And worft to be avoided ^ aff at w'aiind 
Is faid to be the harder cur'd that *& round. 
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For error and imftake^ tlse lefs they* appeacfi 
In th* end are found tO be the dangeroiifer j 
As no man minds thofe clocks that ufe to got 
Apparently too oVer-fa^ or fIo\<^* 

THE trueft charafters of ignorance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance , 

As blind men ufe to bear their nofes higher 
Than thofe that have their eyes and fight entire- 

THE metaphyfic b\it a poppet motion 
That goes with fcreWs, the notion of a notion , 

The copy of a copy, and lame draught. 

Unnaturally taken from a thoOght, 

That counterfeits all pantomimic tficks. 

And turns the eyes like an old cruCifix , 

That counterchanges whatfoe^er it calls 
B’ another name, and makes it true Or falfe ; 

Turns truth to falfehood, falfehood into truth,, 

By virtue of the Babyloftian^s tooth 

'TIS not the aTt of fchools to underfiand. 

But make things hard, xnftead of bemg, explain'd , 

And therefore thofe are commonly the learned'fi 
That only ftudy between jeft and earnefi : 

For, when the end of learning 's to purfud^ 

And trace the fubtle fteps of falfe and true. 

They ne'er confider hcfw they 're to apply. 

But only hften to the noife and cry. 

And are fo much delighted with the chacO, 

They never mind the taking of their preys 


MORE 
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MORE profelytes and converts ufe t' accrue 
To falfe perfuafions than the right and true , 

For error and miftake are infinite. 

But truth has but one way to be i* th' right. 

As numbers may t’ infinity be grown. 

But never be reduc'd to lefs than one. 

ALL wit and fancy, like a diamond. 

The more exad and curious 'tis ground. 

Is forc'd for every carat to abate 
As much in value as it wants in weight. 

THE great St Lewis, king of France, 
Fighting againft Mahometans, 

In Egypt, in the holy war. 

Was routed and made prifoner 
The Sultan then, into whofe hands 
He and his army fell, demands 
A thoufand weight of gold, to free 
And fet them all at liberty. 

The king pays down one half o’ th’ nail. 

And for the other offers bail. 

The pyx, and in ’t the eucharift. 

The body of our Saviour Chrift. 

The Turk confider'd, and allow'd 
The king’s fecurity for good 
Such credit had the Chriftian zeal. 

In thofe days, with an Infidel, 

That will not pafs for two-pence now, 

Among therafelves, 'tis grown fo low. 


THOS 
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THOSE that go up-hill ufe to bow 
Tbcir bodies forward, and ftoop low. 

To poife themfelves, and fometimes creeps 
When th’ way is difficult and fteep . 

So thofe at court, that do addrels 
By low Ignoble offices , 

Can ftoop to any thing that ’s bafe. 

To wriggle into truft and grace , 

Are like to rife to greatnefs fooner 
Than thofe that go by worth and honour* 

ALL zds of grace, and-^ardon, and oblivion. 

Are meant of fervices that are forgiven. 

And not of crimes delinquents have committed. 

And rather been rewarded than acquitted* 

LIONS are kings of beafts, and yet their povtcr 
Is not to rule and govern, but devour . 

Such favage kings all tj- rants are, and they 
No better than mere beafts that do obey. 

NOTHING ’s more dull and negligent 
Than an old lazy government. 

That knows no intcreft of ftate. 

But fuch as ferves a prefent ftiait, 

Ani, to patch up, or fiiift, will clofe. 

Or break alike, with friends or foes , 

1 hat runs behind band, and has fpent 
Its credit to the laft extent. 

And, the firfl: time *tis at a lofs, 

Has not one true friend nor one crofs* 

Vor \IV. Y 


THE 
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THE Devil was the firft o’ th’ Bamc 
From whom the race of rebels came. 

Who was the firft bold undertaker 
Of bearing arms againft his Maker, 

And, though mifcarrying in th’ event. 

Was never yet known to repent. 

Though tumbled from the top of blifs 
Down to the bottomlefs abyfs , 

A property which, from their prince. 

The family owns ever ftnce. 

And therefore ne’er repent the evil 
They do or fuffer, like the devil. 

THE worft of rebels never arm 
To do their king or country harm , 

But draw their fwords to do them goodJ^ 

As doiftors cure by letting blood. 

NO feared confcience is fo fell 
As that which has been burnt with zeal , 

For Chnftian charity ’s as well 
A great impediment to zeal. 

As zeal a peftilent difeafe 
To Chnftian chanty and peace* 

AS thiftlcs wear the fofteft down. 

To hide their pncUcs till they 're grown. 

And then declare therafehes, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near , 

So a fmooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats. 

And 
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And all the rmfcluef that he meant 
Does, like a rattle-fnake, prevent 

MAN IS fupreme lord aird maftef 
Of his own rum and difafter , 

Controls his fate, but nothing lefs 
In ordering his own happinefs , 

For all his care and providence 
Is too, too feeble a defence 
To render it fecure and certain 
Againft the injuries of Fortune , 

And oft, in ipite of all his wit> 

Is lofl with one unlucky hit. 

And ruined with a circumftance. 

And mere pun^liho, of chance* 

DAME Fortune, fome men’s tutelar. 

Takes charge of them, without their care. 

Does all then drudgery and work. 

Like Fames, for them in the dark, 

Conduds them bliitdfold, and advances 
The naturals by blinder chances , 

While others by dcfert or wit 
Could ne\er make the matter hit. 

But ftill, the better they^ferve. 

Are but the abler thought to ftaxve* 

GREAT wits have only referred. 

In princes’ trains to he interr’d* 
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And, when they coft them nothing, plac’d 
Among their followers not the M , 

But while they liv’d were far enough 
From all admittances kept oiE 

AS gold, that ’s proof agamfl th’ aflay. 
Upon the touchftone wears away. 

And having flood the greater teft, 

Is overmafter’d by the leaft , 

So fome men, having flood the hate 
And fpiteful cruelty of Fate, 

Tranfported with a falfe carefs 
Of unacquainted happmefs. 

Loft to humanity and fenfe. 

Have falVn as low as infolence, 

INNOCENCE IS a defence 
For nothing elfe but patience, 

’Twill not bear out the blows of Fate, 

Nor fence againft the tricks of flate , 

>for from th* oppreflion of the laws 
Prote(^ the plain’ll and jufteft caufe , 

Nor keep unfpotted a good name 
Agamfl the obloquies of Fame , 

Feeble as Patience, and as fo^i. 

By being blown upon, undone. 

As beafls are hunted for their furs. 

Men for their virtues fire the worfe. 


WHO 
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WHO doth not know with what fierce rage 
Opinions, true or falfe, engage , 

And, ®caufe they govern all mankind. 

Like the blind’s leading of the blind. 

All claim an equal intereft. 

And free dominion o’er the reft* 

And, as one Ihield that fell from heaven 
Was counterfeited by eleven. 

The better to fecure the fate 
And lafting empire of a fiate. 

The falfe are numerous, and the true. 

That only have the right, but few 
Hence fools, that underfiand them leaft. 

Are ftill the fierceil in conteft , 

Unfight, unfeen, efpoufe a fide 
At random, like a prince’s bride. 

To damn their fouls, and fweir and lye for. 

And at a venture live and die for. 

OPI NION governs all mankind. 

Like the blind’s leading of the blind , 

For he that has no eyes in *s head. 

Mull be by' a dog glad to be led , 

And no beads have fo littlfc in them 
As that inhuman brute. Opinion $ 

’Tis an mfedlious peftilence. 

The tokens upon wit and fcnfe. 

That with a venomous contagion. 

Invades the fick imagination, 

y s And, 
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And, when it fcizes any part. 

It flnkes the poifon to the heart. 

This men of one another catch 
By conta^:, as the humours match , 

And nothing fo perverfe in nature 
As a profound opiniator. 

AUTHORITY intoxicates. 

And makes mere fots of magiftrates ; 

The fumes of it invade the brain. 

And make men giddy, proud, and vam • 

By this the fool commands the wife. 

The noble with the bafe complies. 

The fot aiTumes the rule of wit. 

And cowards make the bafe fubmit. 

A GODLY man, that has fervM out his time 
In holinefs, may fet up any crime , 

As fcholars, when they e taken their degrees. 
May fet up any faculty they pleafe. 

WHY Ihould not piety be made. 

As well as equity, a trade. 

And men get money by devotion. 

As well as making of a motion ^ 

B’ allow’d to pray upon conditions. 

As well as fuitors in petitions ? 

And in a congregation pray. 

No Ic^^aa Chancery, for pay ? 


A TEACHER'S 
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A TEACHER’S do6nne, and his proof. 

Is all his province, and enough , 

But IS no more concern’a in ufe. 

Than (hoemakers to wear all ihoes. 

THE fobereii faints are more llilf-necked 
Tha%th’ hotteft-headed of the wicked. 

HYPOCRISY will ferve as well 
To propagate a church as zeal , 

As perfecution and promotion 
Do equally advance devotion * 

So round white ftones will ferve, they fay. 

As well as eggs, to make hens lay. 

THE greateft faints and finners have been made 
Of profelytes of one another’s trade. 

YOUR wife and cautious confciences 
Are free to take what courle they pleafe , 

Have plenary indulgence to difpofe. 

At pleafure, of the ftrwfleft vows. 

And challenge Heaven, they made them to. 

To vouch and witnefs what they do , 

And, when they prove averfc and loth. 

Yet for convenience take an oath. 

Not only can difpenfe, but make it 
A greater fm to keep than take it , 

Can bind and loofe all forts of fin. 

And only keeps the keys within , 

^ Y4 ITh 
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Has no fupenor to control 
But what itfelf fets o’er the foul. 

And, when it is enjoin’d t’ obey. 

Is but confin’d, and keeps the key , 

Can walk invifible, and where. 

And when, and how, it will appear 
Can turn itfelf into difguifes 
Of all forts, for all forts of vices , 

Can tranfubftantiate, metamorphofe. 

And charm whole herds of beafls, like Oiphcus , 
Make woods, and tenements, and lands, 

Obey and follow its commands. 

And fettle on a new freehold. 

As Marcly-hill remov’d of old , 

Make mountains move with greater force 
Than faith, to new proprietors , 

And perjures, to fccure th’ enjoyments 
Of public charges and employments 
For true and faithful, good and juft. 

Are but preparatives to trull , 

The gilt and ornament of things. 

And not their movements, wheels, and fpnngs* 

ALL lo\e, atfirft, like generous wmc. 
Ferments and frets until ’fis fine , 

But, when ’txs fettled on the lee. 

And from th' imparer matter free. 

Becomes the richer ftill the older, 

And proves the pleafanter the coiden. 


THE 
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THE motions of the earth or fun, 

(The Lord knows which) that turn, or run. 

Are both perform’d by fits and ftarts. 

And fo are thofe of lovers’ hearts. 

Which, though they keep no even pace. 

Move true and confiant to one places 

LOVE IS too great a happinefs 
For wretched mortals to poiTefs, 

For, could It hold inviolate 
Againft thofe cruelties of Fate 
Which all felicities below 
By rigid laws are fubjedl: to. 

It would become a blifs too high 
For perilhing mortality, 

Tranflate to earth the joys above; 

For nothing goes to heaven but love. 

ALL wild but generous creatures live, of courl^ 
As if they had agreed for better or worfe . 

The lion 's conftant to his only mifs. 

And never leaves his faithful Iionefs , 

And Ihe as chafte and true to him again. 

As virtuous ladies ufe to be to men. 

The docile and ingenuous elephant 
T’ his own and only female is gallant , 

And Ihe as true and conftant to his bed. 

That firft enjoy’d her fingle maidenhead , 

Bat paltry rams, and bulls, and goats, and boars. 

Are never fatisfy’d with new amours. 
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As all poltroons with us delight to rangp# 

And, though but for the worft of all, to change* 

THE fouls of women are fo fmall. 

That fome believe they 've none at all | 

Or if they have, like cripples, llill 
They ’ve but one faculty, the will ; 

The other two arc quite laid by 
To make up one great tyranny ; 

And, though their paffions»have moft power. 
They are, like Turks, but flaves the more 
To th* abfolute will, tliat with a breath 
Has fovereign power of life and death. 

And, as its little interefts move. 

Can turn them all to hate or love ; 

For nothing, in a moment, turn 
To frantic love, difdain, and fcorn , 

And make that love degenerate 
T* asL great extremity of hate. 

And hate again, and fcorn, and piques. 

To flames, and raptures, and love-tneks. 

ALL forts of votaries, that profeft 
To bind themfelves apprentices 
To Heaven, abjure, with folemn vows. 

Not Cot and long-tail, but a fpoufe. 

As th' worft of all impediments 
’To hinder their devout intents# 


MOST 
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MOST virgins marry, juft as nuns 
The fame thing the faitfe way renounce j 
Before they Ve wit to underhand 
The bold attempt they take in hand ; 

Or, having ftaid and loft their tides. 

Are out of feafon grown for brides* 

THE credit of the marriage bed 
Has been fo loofcly hufbanded. 

Men only deal for ready money. 

And women, feparate alimony. 

And ladies-errant, for debauching. 

Have better terms, and equal caution , 

And, for their journey-work and pains. 

The chair-women clear greater gams. 

A S wine that with its own weight runs is belt, 

And counted much more noble than the preft , 

So IS that poetry whofe generous ftrains 
Flow without ferviie Itudy, art, or pains* 

SOME call it fury, fome aMufe, 

That, as polTeffing devils ufe. 

Haunts and forfakes a man by fits. 

And when he in, he 's out of wits, 

ALL wnters, though of different fancies, 

Do make all people in romances. 

That are diftrdfs'd and difcontent. 

Make fongs, and fmg i' an inltrument, 


And 
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And poets by their fufferings grow. 

As if there were no more to do. 

To make a poet exceHent, 

But only want and difcontent. 

IT IS not poetry that makes men poor. 

For few do write that were not fo before , 

And thofe that have wnt beft, had they been nch, 
Had ne’er been clapp’d with a poetic itch , 

Had lov’d their eafe too well to take the pains 
To undergo that drudgeiy of brains , 

But, being for all other trades unfit. 

Only to avoid being idle, let up wit 

THEY that do write in authors’ praifes. 

And freely give their fnends their voices. 

Are not confin’d to what is true. 

That ’s not to give, but pay a due 
For praife, that ’s due, doea give no more 
To worth than what it had before , 

But to commend, without deftrt. 

Requires a maftery of art. 

That fets a glofs on what ’s aimls. 

And writes what Ihould be, not what is. 

IN foreign univerfities, 

Y-hen a king ’s born, or weds, or dies. 

Straight other ftudies are laid by. 

And all apply to poetiy 

Some wme m Hebrew, fome in Greek, 

And fome, more wife, in Arab.c, 
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T avoid liie critic, and th^ expence 
Of difficulter wit and fenfe , 

And feem mote learnedifh than thofe 
That at a greater charge compofe. 

The dodors lead, the Undents follow , 

Some call him Mars, and fome Apollo, 

Some Jupiter, and give him th' odds. 

On even terms, of all the gods 
Then Caefar he ’s nicknam’d, as duly as 
He that in Rome was chriften’d Julius, 

And was addrefs’d to, by a crow. 

As pertmently, long ago , 

And, as wit goes by colleges. 

As well as Handing and degrees. 

He Hill writes better thin the reft. 

That ’s of the houfe that 's counted beH* 

FAR greater numbers have been loft by hopes. 
Than all the magazines of daggers, ropes. 

And other ammunitions of defpair. 

Were ever able to difpatch by fear. 

THERE ’s nothing our felicities endears 
Like that which fails among our doubts and fears. 

And in the miferableft of diftrefs 
Improves attempts as defperate with fuccefs , 

Succefs, that owns and juftides all quarrels. 

And vindicates dcferts of hemp with laurels , 

Or, but mifcarrying in the bold attempt, 

Tun-’s wreaths of kurel hick again to hemp 


THE 
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THE people have as much a negative voice 
To hinder making war without their choice> 

As kings of making laws in parliament , 

No money” is as good as No afent^” 

WHEN princes idly lead about, 

Thofe of their party follow fuit, 

1 ill others trump upon their play. 

And turn the cards another way. 

WHAT makes all ful^efis difcontent 
Agamft a prince’s government. 

And princes take as great offence 
At fubjeds' difobedicnce. 

That neither th' other can abide. 

But too much reafon on each fide ? 

AUTHORITY is adifeafe and cuir. 
Which men can neither want nor well endure* 

DAME Juftice puts her fword into the fcales. 
With which file ’s faid to weigh out true and falfe. 
With no defign bur, like the antique Gaul, 

To get more money from the capital* 

A LIj that which law and equity mifcalls 
By th’ empty idle names of True and Falfe, 

Is nothing elfe but maggots blown between 
Falfe witnefies and falfer jurymen* 
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NO court allows thofe partial interlopers 
Of Law and Equity, two iingle paupers, 

T' encounter hand to hand at bars, and trounce 
Each other gratis m a fuit at once. 

For one at one tune, and upon free coft, is 
Enough to play the knave and fool with juftxce , 

And, when the one fide bnngeth culiom in. 

And th’ other lays out half the reckoning. 

The devil himfelf will rather chufe to play 
At paltry fmall-game than fit out, they fay. 

But when at all there’s nothing to be got. 

The old wife. Law and Jufiice, will not trot. 

THE law, that makes more knaves than e’er it hung. 
Little confiders right ox wrong , 

But, like authority, ’s foon fatisfy’d 
When ’tis to ^udge on its own fide* 

THE law can take a purfe m open court, 

Whilft It condemns a lefs dehnquent for 't. 

WHO can deferve, for breaking of the laws, 

A greater penance than an honeft caufe ? 

ALL thofe that do but rob and fteal enough. 

Are punilhment and court of juftice proof. 

And need not fear, nor be concern’d a firaw. 

In all the idle bugbears of the law. 

But confidently rob the gallows too. 

As well as other fufferers, of their due* 


OLD 
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OLD law$ have not been fuffer’d to be pointed. 
To leave the fenfe at large the more disjointed. 
And furnifh lawyen, with the greater cafe. 

To turn and wind them any way they pkafe* 

The Statute Law 's their Scripture, and Reports 
The ancient reverend fathers of their courts , 
Records their general councils , and Decifions 
Of judges on the bench their foie traditions. 

For which, like Catholics, they 've greater awe. 
As th’ arbitrary and unwritten law. 

And ftrive perpetually to make the ftandard 
Of right between the tenant and the landlord. 
And, when two cafes at a trial meet. 

That, like indentures, jump exadly fit, 

And all the points, like Chequcr-tallies, fuit. 

The Court dire<Sb the obftmat'H: difpute, 

There ’s no decorum us’d of time, nor place. 

Nor quality, nor perfon, in the cafe. 

A M A N of quick and adive wit 
For drudgery is more unfit. 

Compar’d to thofe of duller parts. 

Than running-nags to draw in carts. 

TOO much or too little wit 
Do only render th’ owners fit 
For nothing, but to be undone 
Much eafitr than if th^ 'ad none. 
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AS thofe that are ftark blind can trace 
The neaieft ways fiom place to place. 

And find the right way eafier out. 

Than thofe that hood-wink’d try to do ’t , 

So tricks of ftate are manag’d bell 
Bv thofe that jare fufpe6led leaft. 

And greatefi: finejfe brought about 
By engines moll unlike to do % 

ALL the politics of the great 
Are like the cunning of a cheat. 

That lets his falfe dice freely run, 

And trufts them to themfelves alone. 

But never lets a true one ilir 
Without fome fingering trick or flur ; 

And, when the gamefiers doubt his plav. 

Conveys his falfe dice fafe away. 

And leaves the true ones in the lurch, 

T’ endure the torture of the fearch* 

WHAT elfe does hiftory ufe to tell us. 

But tales of fubjedls being rebellious ; 

The vain perfidioufnefs of lords. 

And fatal breach of princes’ words; 

To fottifh pride and infolence 
Of flatefmen, and their want of fenfe , 

Their treachery, that undoes, of cuftoin. 

Their own fehes fiifi, next thofe who truft them ^ 
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BECAUSE a feeble limb ’s careft* 

And more indulg’d than aU the reft, 
bo frail and tender confciences 
Are humour’d to do what they pleafe , 

When that which goes for weak and fcebie 
Is found the moft incorrigible, ^ 

To outdo all the fiends in hell 
^ ith rapine, murther, blood, and zeaL 

A S at th’ approach of winter all 

he Itat es of great trees ufe to fall, 

A id lea\ e them naked to engage 
With ftorms and tempefts when they rage y 
V\ hile humbler plants are found to wear 
Z heir frefti green liveries all the year • 

So, when the glorious feafon ’s gone 
With great men, and hard times come on^ 

’The great’ft calamities opprefs 
liie greatefl ftill, and fpare ♦•he Lfs». 

AS when a greedy ra\en fees 
A fheep entangled by the ftetce. 

With haft) cruelty he flies 

attack him, and pick out his e}e«^, 

So do thofe vultures ufe, that keep 
Poor prfoneis fift like filly fticep. 

As greedily to pif*) on dU 

'i hat in then ravenous clutches fall : 

IFor thorns and brambles, that came la 
To wait upon the cuife for 

Ami 
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And were no part o* th* firft creation. 

But, for revenge, a new plantation. 

Are yet the htt'ft materials 
T" enclofe the earth with living \\ails,. 

So jailors, that are moft accurft. 

Are found moft fit in being worft* 

THERE needs no other charm, nor conjurer^ 

To raife mfeinal fpints up, but fear , 

That makes men pull their horns in like a finil,. 

That 's both a prifoner to itfelf, and jail , 

Draws more fantaflic lhapes than in the gra ns 
Of knotted wood in fome men’s crazy brains. 

When all the cocks they think they fee, and bulls. 

Are only in the infides of their fculls* 

THE Roman Mufti, with his triple crown. 

Does both the earth, and hell, and heaven, own, 

Befide th’ imaginary territorj , 

He lays a title to in Purgatory , 

Declares himfelf an abfolute free prince 
In his dominions, only over fins , 

But as for heaven, lince it lies fo far 
Above him, is but only titular. 

And, like his Crofs-ke} s badge upon a tavern. 

Has nothing there to tempt, command, or goven z 
Yet, when he comes to take accompt, and fhaxe? 

The profit of his profiituted ware. 

He finds his gams mcreafe, fay fin and women. 

Above his nchelJ: titular dominion.. 

2 2 
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A JUBILEE IS but a fpintual fair 
T* expofe to fale ali forts of impious ware. 

In which his Holinefs buys nothing in. 

To ftock his magazines, but deadly iin. 

And deals in extraordinary crimes. 

That are not vendible at other times , 

For, dealing both for Judas and th' high-prieft. 

He makes a plentifuller trade of Chnft. 

THAT fpiritual pattern of the church, the ark, 
In which the ancient world did once imbark. 

Had ne’er a helm in to dire^I its way. 

Although bound through an univerfil fea , 

When ^1 the modern church of Rome’s concern 
Is nothing elfe but in the helm and Hern 

I N the church of Rome to go to fhnft, 

L but to put the foul on a clean Ihxft 

A N afs will with his Jong ears fray 
The flies, that tickle him, away 5 
But man delights to have his eais 
Blown maggots in by flatterers* 

ALL wit does but divert men from the road 
In which things vulgarly are underflood. 

And force Miftake and Ignorance to own 
A better fcnfe than commonly is known. 


IN 
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I N little trades, more cheats and lying 
Are us’d in felling than in buying , 

But in the great, unjufter dealing 
Is us’d in buying than m felling. 

ALL fmatterers are more brifk and pert 
Than thofe that underftand an art , 

As little fparkles fhine more bright 
Than glowing coals, that give them light* 

LAW does not put the leaft reftramt 
Upon our freedom, but maintain ’t , 

Or, if It does, ^tis for our good,. 

To give us freer latitude . 

For wholefome laws prefen^e us free. 

By Hinting of our liberty 

THE world has long endeavour’d to reduce 
Thofe things to pra^llce that are of no ufe , 
And Hrii es to praftife things of fpeculation^ 
And bring the pradical to contemplation , 

And by that error renders both in vain. 

By forcing Nature’s courfe againft the gram*. 

I N all the world there is no vice 
Lefs prone t’ excefs than avarice , 

It neither cares for food nor cloathing 
Nature ’s content with little, that with ij^o-thing.. 
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IN Rome no temple was fo low 
As that of Honour, built to fliow 
How humble honour ought to be. 

Though there ’mas all authority. 

IT IS a harder thing for men to rate 
Their own parts at an equal eftimate, 

1 han caft up fradlions, in th* accompt of heaven, 
Of time and motion, and adjuft them even. 

For modeft perfons never had a true 
Particular of all that is their due. 

' SOME people’s fortunes, like a iveft or flray. 
Are only gam’d by lofing of their way. 

A S he that makes his mark is underftood 
To write his name, and 'tis in kw as good , 

So he that cannot write one word of fenfe, 

Beliei es he has as legal a pretence 
To fcribble what he does not underftand. 

As idiots have a title to their land 

WERE Tully now alive, he ’d be to feek 
In all our Latin terms of art and Greek , 

Would never underftand one word of fenfe 
The moft irrefragable fchoolman means 
As if the fchools defign’d their terms of art 
Not to advance a fcience, but divert , 

As Hocus Pocus conjures, to amufe 
7116 rabble from obfer\ing what he does. 


AS 
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A S 'tis a greater rayflery, in the art 
Of painting* to forefhorten any part 
Than dtaw it out , fo ’tis in books the chief 
Of all perfe^lions to be plain and brief, 

THE man that for his profit bought t' obey* 

Is only hir’d^ on liking, to betray ; 

And> when he "s bid a liberaller price, 

Will not be fluggifh in the work, nor niee. 

OPINIATORS naturally differ 
From other men , as wooden legs are ftilier 
Than thofe of pliant joints, to yield and bow> 

Which way foe’er they are defign’d to gOb 

NAVIGATION, thatwithftood 
The mortal fury of the Flood, 

And prov’d the only means to fave 
All earthly cieatures from the wave> 

Has, for it, taught the fea and wind 
To lay a tribute on mankind. 

That, by degrees, has fwalIow*d more 
Than all it drown’d at once before 

THE prince of Syracufe, whofe dcfiiiiM fate 
It was to keep a fchool and rule a ftate. 

Found that his fceptre never was fo aw’d. 

As when it was tranilated to a rod , 

And that his fubjefts ne’er were fo obedient. 

As when he was inaugurated pedant 
Z 4 
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tor to inifirud is greater than to raie> 

And no command "s fo" imperious as a fcLooL 

AS he \\hofe deftiny does pro\e 
To dangle in the air above, 

Does lofe his life for ^vant of air> 
li hat only fell to be his fhare , 

So he whom Fate at once defign'd 
To plenty and a wretched mind. 

Is but conden n'd t’ a rich diftrefs. 

And Jdar es with niggardl) excefs, 

THE univerfal medicine is a trick. 

That Nature never meant, to cure the fick, 

Lnlcfs by death, the Singular receipt, 

Z 0 root out all difeafes by the great 
For uni'verfals deal in no one part 
Cf Nature, nor particulars of Art, 

‘.rd therefore that French quack chat fet up phyfic^ 
Call'd his receipt a General Specific 
* 01, though m mortal poifons every one 
Is noital univerfally alone, 

1 et Nature never made an antidote 
Z 0 cure them all as eafy as they 're got , 
ivluch lefs, among fo many variations 
Of different maladies and complications, 

Make ad tht contrarieties m Nature 
I ibmi*- their fel/cs t' an equal moderator- 
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A CONVERT 's but a fly, that turns about. 

After his head ’s pull'd off, to find it out. 

ALL mankind is but a rabble. 

As filly and onreafonable 

As thofe that, crowding in the flreet. 

To fee a fiiow or monfter, meet. 

Of whom no one is in the right. 

Yet all fall out about the fight. 

And, when they chance t’ agree, the choice is 
Still in the moll and worfl: of vices. 

And all the reafons that prevail 
Are meafur’d, not by weight, but tale. 

A S in all great and crowded fairs 
Monfters and puppet plays are wares. 

Which in the lefs will not go off, 

Becaufe they have not money enough ; 

So men in princes' courts will pafs. 

That will not in another place. 

LOGICIANS ufe to clap a propofition. 

As juflices do criminals, in prifon. 

And, in as learn'd authentic nonfenle writ. 

The names of all their moods and figures fit 
For a logician 's one that has been broke 
To ride and pace his reafon by the book. 

And by their rules, and precepts, and examples. 

To put his wits into a kind of trammels. 


THOSE 
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TH OS E get the leaft that take the greateft pains. 
But moft of all th' drudgeiy of brains j 
A natural fign of weaknefs, as an ant 
Is more laborious than an elephant. 

And children are more bufy at their play 
Than thofe that wilely*fi: pafs their time away. 

ALL the inventions that the world contains. 
Were not by reafon firft found out, nor brains , 

But pafs for theirs who had the luck to light 
Upon them by miftake or overfight* 


TRIPLETS 

UPON AVARICE. 

A S mifeis their own laws enjoin. 

To wear no pockets in the mine. 

For fear they Ihould the ore purloin , 

So he that toils and labours hard 
To gam, and what he gets has fpar'd. 

Is from the ufe of all debarred. 

And, though he can produce more fpankers 
Than all the ufurers and bankers. 

Yet after more and more he hankers. 


And, 
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And, after all his pains are done. 

Has nothing he can call his own. 

But a mere livelihood alone. 


DESCRIPTION OF HOLLAND. 

A C OUNTR Y that draws fifty foot of water. 
In which men live as in the hold of Nature, 
And, when the fea does in upon them break. 

And drowns a province, does but fpnng a leak. 

That always ply the pump, and never think 
They can be fafe, but at the rate they ftink. 

That live as if they had been run aground. 

And, when they die, are caft aMt ay and drown’d , 
That dwell in Ihips, like fwarms of rats, and prey 
Upon the goods all nations’ fleets convey , 

And, when their merchants are blown-up and crackt. 
Whole towns are caft away in ftorms, and wreckt , 
That feed, like Cannibals, on other fifties. 

And ferve their coufin-gerxnans up in diflies . 

A land that rides at anchor, and is moor’d. 

In which they do not live, but go aboard. 


TO 
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TO HIS mistress. 

TP\ O not unjuftly blame 
My guiltlefs breaft. 

For venturing to difclofe a flame 
It had fb long fnppreft 

In us own afiits it defign’d 
For ever to have lam , 

But that my lighs, like blafls of wind* 

Made it break out again. 


TO THE SAME. 

O not mme affedhon flight, 

' ’Caufe my locks with age are white 
Your breafts have fiiow without, and fnow within. 
While flames of fire in your bright ^ es are feen 


E P I G R A M 

ON A CLUB OF SOTS 

'^HE jolly members of a toping club. 

Like pipe-ftaves, are but hoop’d into a tub. 
And in a clofe confederacy link, 
hor nothing elfe but only to hold drink. 


HUDIBRAS’S 
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HUDIBRAS'S ELEGY*. 

I N days of yore, when knight or fquirc 
Jgy Fate were fummon’d to retire. 

Some menial poet ftill was near. 

To bear them to the hemifphere. 

And there among the ftars to leave them, g 

Until the gods fent to relieve them 
And fure our Knight, whofe very light w oii’d 
Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood, 

Should he negleded lie, and rot. 

Stink in his gra^^e, and be forgot, lO 

Would have juft reafon to complain. 

If he (hould chance to rife again , 

And therefore, to prevent his dudgeon. 

In mournful doggrel thus we trudge on. 

Ohme^ what tongue, what pen, can tell 15 

How this renowned champion fell, 

^ Neither thus Elegy, noi the following Epitaph, is to befourd 
m I'be Genuire 'Remeiim of Butler, as publilhcd by Mr Thyer. 
Both however having frequently been reprinted m The Pofibumous 
'P'f^otks cf Samuel Butler^ and as they, befidcs, relate particularly 
to the hero of his principal poem , there needs no apology for 
their being thus preleived Some other of the fto/bumo^s f ems 
would not have difgraced their lappofed author , but, as they are 
fo politively rejected by Mu fhyei, we have not ventured to 
admit them# N 
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But miift refle^l, alas ^ alas ^ 

All human glory fades like giafs. 

And that the flrongeft martial feats 
Of errant knights are all but cheats ! 
Witnefs our Knight, who fure has done 
More valiant adions, ten to one. 

Than of More-Hall the mighty More, 

Or him that made the Dragon roar , 

Has knock’d more men and women down 
Than Bevis of Southampton town. 

Or than oui modern heroes can. 

To take them fingly man by man 
No, fure, the gnfly King of terror 
Has been to blame, and in an error. 

To iflue his dead-warrant forth 
To feize a knight of fo much worth. 

Juft in the nick of all his glory , 

I tremble when 1 tell the ftory* 

Oh ^ help me, help me, fome kind Miife, 

T his furly t\ rant to abufe. 

Who, in his lage, has been fo ciuel 
To rob the \^orId of fuch a jewel ^ 

A knight, more learned, ftout, and good. 
Sure ne’er v^as made of flefli and blood 
All his peifedlions were fo rare. 

The Wit of man could not declare 
Which fingle virtue, or which grace. 

Above the reft had any place. 

Or which he was moft famous for. 

The camp, the pulpit* or the bar. 
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Of each he had an equal fpice. 

And was in all fo very nice. 

That, to fpeak truth, th’ account it loU, 

In which he did excel the moft. 

When he forfook the peaceful dwelling. 

And out he went a colonelling, 

StrSnge hopes and fears poiTeft the nation. 

How he could manage that vocation. 

Until he £hew’d it to a wonder. 

How nobly he could fight and plunder. 

At preaching, too, he was a dab. 

More exquifite by far than Squab, 

He could fetch ufes, and infer. 

Without the help of metaphor. 

From any Scripture text, howe’er 
Remote it from the purpofe were , 

And witli his fill, inflead of a fiick. 

Beat pulpit, drum ecclefiaflick, 

I ill he made all the audience weep. 

Excepting thofe that fell afieep. 

Then at the bar he was right able. 

And could bind o’er as well as fwaddlc , 

'\nd famous, too, at petty feflions, 

’Gaanll thieves and whores, for long digreiEons. 
He could inoft learnedly determine 
To Bridewell, or the Hocks, the vermin. 

For his addrefs and way of living. 

All his behaviour, w^as fo moving, 

*1 hat, let the dame be ne’er fo chaHe, 

As people fay, below the waift. 
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If Pludibras but once come at her. 

He ’d quickl} made her chaps to water. 
Then for his equipage and fhape. 

On veftals they 'd commit a rape , 

Which often, as the ^oty fays. 

Have made the ladies weep both wa}s. 

Ill has he read, that never heard 
How he with Widow Tomfon far'd. 

And what hard conflid was betw^een 
Our Knight and that infulting quean 
Sure captive knight ne’er took more pains. 
For rhymes for his melodious ftrains, 

Nor beat his brains, or made more facco, 

1 0 get into a jilt’s good graces. 

Than did Sir Hudibras to get 
Into this fubtle g}'pfy’s net , 

Who, after all her high pretence 
To modefly and innocence. 

Was thought by moft to be a woman 
That to all other knights was common. 

Hard was his fate in this, I owm. 

Nor will I for the trapes atone , 

Indeed to guefs I am not able. 

What made her thus inexorable, 

Unlefs fhe did not like his wit. 

Or, whatisworfe, his perquifite. 

Howe’er it was, the wound fiie gave 
The Knight, he carry’d to his grave 
Vile harlot ^ to deftroy a knight. 

That could both plead, and pray, and fight. 
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Oh ^ cruel, bafe, inhuman drab. 

To give lam fuch a mortal flab. 

That made him pine a 'ly and moulder. 
As though that he had ken no foldier 
Could’ft thou find no one elfc to kill, 
Tjjou inflrument of death and hell * 

But Hudibras, who fi:ood the Bears 
So oft againfl the Cavaliers, 

And in the very htat of war 
Took flout Crowacro pnfoner. 

And did fuch wonaers all along. 

That far exceed bo'-h pen and tongue ^ 

If he had been m battle flmn. 
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HUDIBRAS'S EPITAPIi 

U NDER this ftouc jpefts Hudibras* 

A Knight as errant as e*er was , 

The controverf/ only lies, 

“Whether he was more flout than wife. 

Nor can we here oreand to fay, j 

Whether he befl could fight or pray , 

So, till thofe queitions are decided. 

His virtues mull reil undivided 
Full oft he fuffer’d bangs and drubs. 

And full as oft took pains in tubs , lo 

Of which the mofl that can be faid. 

He pray'd and fought, and fought and prayed* 

As for his perfonage and fhape. 

Among the reft we '11 let them fcape , 

Nor do we, as things ftand, think fit i| 

This ftone fhould meddle with his wit. 

One thing, 'tis true, we ought to tell,. 

He liv'd and dy'd a colonel , 

And for the Good old Caufe ftood bufif, 

'Gainft many a bitter kick and cuiE 20 

But, fince his Worlhip dead and gone. 

And mouldering lies beneath this ftone. 

The Reader is defil'd to look. 

For his atchievements in his Book ; 

Which will preferve of Knight the Tale,. 2J 

Till Time and Death itfelf ihall fail* 
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